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RUSSIA AND INDIA. 


Tue supposed danger to our possession of India from the advance 
of Russia has now become an article of faith with a great many of our 
countrymen. Even that large proportion of them whose interest in 
Indian affairs is of such a vague sort that they .would be puzzled 
to say in which hemisphere India is situated, and with whom 
Central Asia is a geographical expression conveying no definite 
idea—even this class may be credited with a very real anxiety 
on the point. It must be admitted, moreover, that the sentiment 
is not confined to the ignorant, for many of those who are best 
informed on Asian affairs hold a strong opinion on the same side. 
Among Anglo-Indians themselves the alarmists would appear to be 
just now in a decided majority, and as they are presumably better 
acquainted with the subject than their fellow-countrymen at home, 
it may be thought that this fact affords a presumption for the reason- 
ableness of the notion. But it must be remembered that India is a 
very dull country, and life there exceedingly monotonous, and in the 
absence of the forms of excitement available at home, frontier politics 
are naturally welcomed as some sort of substitute ; nor should it be sur- 
prising if, in a society in which the military element largely predomi- 
nates, the development of a state of feeling which would be likely to 
result in a spirited foreign policy should be regarded with toleration. 
On the other hand there are not wanting those who have access to the 
same facts whereon to form an opinion, who hold that our supremacy 
in India has nothing to fear from any attacks made against it in that 
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quarter, even should they ever be attempted, and that, whatever cause 
England may have for jealousy of Russia in Europe, there is no 
real cause for alarm from her advances towards the East. The 
upholders of this view, it must be admitted, would probably be found 
in a minority, especially at the present time. But in order to arrive at 
a just verdict on the issue, it may be useful, instead of counting 
heads, to try and form a proper estimate of the real merits of the case, 

The argument of the alarmists may be stated in a very few words, 
Russia is advancing by rapid strides in her dominion over the various 
countries of Central Asia. The territories she has annexed so far are 
barren, profitless conquests ; they can therefore only be a means to an 
end, which again can be nothing else but our Indian possessions, the 
rich goal to be reached after her long and weary pilgrimage. And what 
we have to expect is a repetition, some day or other, of what has 
happened already so often in the history of India, an invasion from 
the north-west frontier, with the object that has been so often achieved 
before, the conquest and permanent occupation of the country by the 
hardy and warlike races of Central Asia. And the question which 
exercises a great many minds is, when and where shall we oppose 
ourselves to check and baffle this dangerous movement? Indeed 
opinions differ more about the best mode of meeting the danger 
than about the existence of the danger. Some are for awaiting 
the enemy within our frontier, and catching him as he debouches 
from the mountains ; others denounce this as bad strategy, and would 
anticipate the invasion by going to meet the enemy beyond the 
frontier and occupying ourselves the strong ground which now inter- 
venes between us. But by both sides the reality of the danger has 
been taken for granted. 

In endeavouring to weigh properly the evidence for and against 
this notion, it must be admitted in the first place, in favour of the 
alarmist view, that the defence sometimes attempted to be set up 
in justification of Russian progress, from the supposed analogy of 
our own gradual occupation of India, fails under examination. The 
conquest of Central Asia by Russia has resembled the conquest of 
India by the English in only the most superficial way. In our case 
this advance became a political necessity from the first day of our 
entering on the field of Indian politics, although the fact was not 
clearly discerned except by a few statesmen whose views were in ad- 
vance of their times. Our frontier could never be secure till the natural 
frontier was reached of the Himalaya andthe sea. And it was far more 
costly to guard our territories against the attacks of neighbouring states 
than to occupy those states with our own troops, and extend the state 
of peave and settled government still further and further. At whatever 
point we halted in our advance, a fresh line confronted us of dangerous 
and hostile frontier, involving the need of large garrisons maintained in 
a state of constant watchfulness. On this account the policy of Lord 
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Wellesley was essentially a policy of peace. He would have made inter- 
nal wars impossible in India by occupying the whole country with 
British garrisons. And so the annexation of the Punjab was eminently 
conducive to peace, by transforminga warlike and dangerous neighbour, 
who needed that a large armament should be kept up to watch him, 
into a peaceful subject, and adding to the general revenues without 
increasing the charge of government. For this reason the ultimate 
extension of British dominion over the whole of India has been in- 
evitable from the first. But no necessity on military or financial 
grounds impels Russia to advance. The petty states of Central Asia, 
as each in succession finds itself her neighbour, offer her no threats, but, 
like the shipwrecked voyagers in the cave of Polyphemus, await trem- 
bling their turn for being swallowed up. But although Russia is not 
impelled to this continued advance by the needs of the military and 
financial situation, and, as some think, loses much more than she 
gains in both ways with every step she takes, not the less is her 
progress the result of necessity, but necessity rather of a moral than 
a material kind, and which must always arise whenever an organised 
government comes into contact with barbarous or uncivilised peoples. 
Between states thus differently constituted peace and good fellowship 
are, from the nature of the case, impossible ; sooner or later cause of 
offence is given to the more civilised power, and the quarrel once set 
up is followed by one inevitable result. Even had it been against 
their interest instead of to their advantage to do so, the English 
would assuredly have established their supremacy throughout India 
in the long run, after they once made a beginning by occupying a 
portion of the country; and it is reasonable to believe that when once 
the Russians began to establish themselves in Central Asia, their 
dominion must equally have gone on extending even if there had 
been no India at the end of the goal. 

Yes, it may be replied, but then it so happens that India does lie 
at the end of the goal, which makes all the difference, True, but 
there is one consideration which, when the matter is discussed, seems 
usually to be left altogether out of sight. We are apt to forget, or 
rather we omit to note, how much the military position of Russia is 
weakened, how much less formidable she becomes, the further she 
advances to the east. We hear a great deal about her establishing 
a base at every point of conquest, from which to make the next 
advance, but in reality this merely means that a very long line is 
getting still longer and consequently weaker. So much has been 
said lately about the use of employing a large map when dealing 
with this subject, that probably a juster notion than was formerly 
prevalent now obtains of the enormous distances involved; but no 
map gives a complete view of the difficulties involved in maintaining 
a base of operations along the line in question, by reason of the 
physical obstacles to be encountered—-the deserts, the mountains, 
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the villanous climate, and the want of population. We are told, 
indeed, that it is only eight hundred miles, as the crow flies, from the 
Caspian to Tashkend, and five hundred more, bating deserts, from Tasb-. 
kend to Merv, a fertile district where fool is grown sufficient for 
an army; and Merv again being less than three hundred miles from 
Herat, while Herat is only six hundred from Peshawur, may be said to 
be next door to India. This insistence on the value of Merv, by the 
way, which is a very noticeable feature in the arguments referred to, 
is merely to say that food is to be got at some point of the line ; if the 
whole country to be traversed were as devoid of resources as the greater 
part, then there would be an end of the matter—no army, small or large, 
could make use of it. But what the greater part is like any one can 
judge for himself by the accounts contained in such books as Burnes’s 
Bokhara, Woo0d’s Journey to the Oxus, Vambéry’s Travels, Schuyler’s 
Turkestan, and Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. The two last named works 
moreover bring out very clearly the fact that the Russian military esta- 
blishments in these parts are so far on a very small scale, sufficient for 
their purpose of subduing the petty rulers of these regions, but utterly 
insignificant as a means for meeting on equal terms the military power 
of India, and that even these small establishments are maintained 
with difficulty in so poor a country. 

Not a bad way of viewing the case is to put ourselves in the 
place of Russia, and discuss the feasibility of an advance in force 
towards the same regions. Kurrachee is less than a month’s sail from 
England, over tranquil seas; so that this part of the distance is prac- 
tically annihilated. From Kurrachee there will shortly be a railway 
up the Indus, from which it is only two hundred miles to Quettah, 
and Quettah again is only six hundred miles from Merv, where a 
british army wou!d find abundant supplies. What therefore could be 
easier than an undertaking of this sort? Now at Merv we should 
be much nearer our base of operations than Russia would be to 
hers, and able to bring an overwhelming superiority of force. Yet 
we all know very well how such a scheme would be received by even 
the most pronounced advocates for anticipating Russian designs by 
a spirited policy. An advance to a point so distant from our base 
would be pronounced in the last degree foolhardy and rash, and on the 
‘score of expense alone beyond the range of practical consideration ; 
and this by men who speak as if Russia had only to place a gunboat 
or two on the Caspian, or to lay down a railway over the steppes—a 
line which the climate will render extremely difficult to keep open in 
winter—to be master of the situation. We should be told, too, of the 
hostility that such an advance would excite among the various peoples 
whose territories we had to occupy; but is it not obvious that this 
enmity has already been incurred by Russia over a broad region of 
Central Asia? With these races the power which brings them under 
subjection is of course their natural enemy ; the one that holds aloof 
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their natural ally. Heaven forbid that we should ever be compelled to 
act in alliance with such ruffians, to employ whom in war would be 


‘only one degree less revolting than to use Red Indians; still the fact 


remains that England need only hold up her hand to raise all Central 
Asia upon Russia. 

A good deal has heen said about the supposed greater influence of 
Russia over the Persian government than we could exercise ; whence 
it is argued that the resources of Persia, such as they are, could be 
used against us; but even among orientals the ordinary motives which 
govern human nature find effect, and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that Persia, which sees her grasping neighbour extending her dominion 
on every side, should be in greater sympathy with Russia than with 
England, which she must know has no object to gain at her expense. 
And if, in the event of war, a diversion were made from India 
on the side of Persia, what would become of the attenuated line of 
Russian communications, reaching from the Caspian almost to the 
boundary of China? The truth appears to be, that Russia, so far from 
gaining power in the East, is really becoming weaker by each extension 
of her territory in that direction, while England becomes relatively 
stronger. The people who inhabit these regions have not as yet become 
amalgamated with the Russian Empire, but are thoroughly hostile to it, 
and the countryis held by purely military rule on a weak strategical line. 
Russia, by her occupation of this territory, has in effect given a mortgage 
forhergood behaviour which England, if necessary, could foreclose. It is 
Russia and not England which need fear a collision in this quarter, the 
effect. of which would be to throw her back again for many a year. 

The policy of the Russians themselves may, however, be brought 
up as an objection to this view of the case. If their position is so 
strategically weak, it may be asked, why do they occupy it? Besides, 
the Russians themselves make no secret of their aims and intentions. 

The first of these objections has been to a certain extent anticipated 
by what has gone before. In constantly advancing so far, Russia 
has practically been unable to help herself, but has been driven onwards 
by the necessary consequence of contact between two races in different 
stages of civilisation. Her progress may be explained on this ground 
alone, without giving her credit for sinister motives. It’ must however 
be admitted, that even if the views of the Russian Government on this 
head were moderate in themselves, they may often be but coldly re- 
sponded to, or even opposed, by its agents. There is probably nothing 
more difficult for despotic governments than to secure obedience. Nor, 
if they could insure obedience, does it follow that they have a monopoly 
of wisdom ; on the contrary, it is reasonable to believe that a despotic 
government may often fail to secure the best instruments for its service. 
In India, where no political or family considerations interfere to pre- 
vent the best choice being made, it yet often happens that dull men 
rise to high positions; under a government which lends itself to the 
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full operation of favouritism, we may readily believe that the service 
of the State is often entrusted to very inefficient agents. And it is 
pertinent to ask whether Russia has lately shown any marks of being 
directed by special wisdom. It seems to be generally taken for 
granted that the late war is to tend to her advantage, but it may be 
permitted at least to express a doubt whether, next after Turkey, 
Russia will not be found to have been the greatest loser by the war, 
and whether, apart from any question of morality, her policy may 
not prove to have been highly injurious to her own interests, just as 
was the policy which led up to the Crimean war. 

But then again it may be replied to this view that, admitting 
Russia is often shortsighted, and acts sometimes against her real 
interest, still that merely goes to prove the reality of the danger of 
Russian aggression. For that her plans may be likely to recoil on 
herself affords no reason why she should not try to carry them out. 
Are we not, however, dealing in fiction when we speak of there being 
such a thing as a definite and persistent Russian policy in these 
matters? It is easy to understand and believe in the -reality of a 
national aspiration for unity, for example, or that of a people under 
a foreign yoke for liberty, and that a sentiment of this sort implanted 
in the national mind should be transmitted from one generation to 
another. But to suppose a bureaucratic government to be always 
continuously actuated by the desire to pursue a specific course of 


policy, and to be always persistently following it up, is to assume . 


that such bodies are exempt from the ordinary failings to which 
mortals are liable. We may safely infer rather that so long as 
human beings vary, so long succeeding rulers will be likely to display 
differences of mood and character which must affect the policy of 
their governments, despotic rulers more than any; while among the 
agents of such governments there will surely be found all the phases 
of indecision, and vacillation, and imperfect execution, due to the 
various infirmities of human nature—a more than adequate share of 
the indolence and stupidity and vanity which clog so much of the 
world’s business. 

The gist of the argument here advanced is, then, that there is no 
sufficient evidence for crediting Russia with a definite policy which 
aims at ousting us out of our Indian possessions, her advance across 
Central Asia being reasonably accounted for otherwise. And if it be 
said that, whatever be the policy of Russia, this is at least the undis- 
guised aim of some of the agents of her Government, it may be replied 
that, if this be so, any attempt to carry it out is likely to recoil upon 
herself. Just in proportion as she extends her long line of posts to 
the eastward through a hostile country, does her military position become 
the weaker ; and if ever the two great Powers do come into hostile 
contact, the nearer that point of contaet is to India the greater in a 
military point of view will be our relative advantage. Lastly, it may not 
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beout of place to point out, what our countrymen aretoo apt to leave out of 
sight when considering the matter, that, whatever may be their notion 
of the dangers to British interests involved in the extension of Russian 
dominion in the East, it is at any rate an unmixed good to the regions 
which have come under its sway. We may not have been led to forma 
very exalted estimate of Russian government, measured by the standard 
applied to the civilised administrations of the West; but it is per- 
fection compared with the reign of brutality which it has replaced. 
Let the reader turn to the account of Bokhara given by Vambéry— 
not by any means a champion of Russia—or let him remember the 
tortures inflicted by the barbarous ruler of that country on our own 
Stoddart and Conolly; let him also bear in mind how much Russia 
has already accomplished towards the extinction of the slave trade in 
Central Asia with its abominable attendant cruelties, and it must in 
candour be admitted that her conquest of these regions has been a 
real gain to humanity. Indeed, since we ourselves are not prepared 
to undertake the task, it is the only possible means apparent for rescuing 
those countries from the barbarous desolation which now overspreads 
them, and restoring to them some portion of the prosperity of which 
they were once the scene. Russia may exercise a narrow commercial 
policy, and make a foolish mystery about admitting foreigners into 
her outposts, but at any rate travellers who succeed in visiting those 
parts can do so without running the risk of being first tortured and 
then murdered. And if the considerations here offered have any 
real force, our countrymen may be, able to do justice to the good 
work which Russia is accomplishing in this part of the world, without 
allowing their equanimity to be disturbed by needless alarms of the 
consequences to ourselves. 

Are we therefore to lay aside all precaution, and to abandon our 
attitude of watchfulness or even suspicion? Certainly not. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that we have done our best to make the danger 
a real one by the great importance we have ourselves attached to it. 
The Russian humorist must often have cause for amusement in 
noticing how great effects can be produced from trifling causes—the 
importance attached in England to the movement of some petty 
Russian outpost, the excitement caused in India by some almost 
bloodless skirmish several hundred miles away; and considering how 
persistently we have been educating our Indian subjects through the 
press to believe in our fear of Russian influence, it would be surprising 
if we had not been in a certain degree successful. But there is surely a 
middle course practicable between blind confidence and the undignified 
prognostications often so freely indulged in. For a people who have 
their fair share of courage, surely we English are strangely addicted to 
taking alarm at political bugbears. Does another nation set up 
manufactures, our commercial supremacy is about to pass away from 
us. A check occurs to the expansion of our trade and it is forthwith 
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assumed that our prosperity ison the wane. Thecry that the material 
for our soldiery is falling off in quality has been raised many a time 
before during the last century, while every change in the condition 
of the navy has been held to forebode calamity to the nation whose 
defence was bound up in its wooden walls. The same sort of spirit 
runs through much that is said about Indian affairs. It was gravely 
asserted the other day in a newspaper thatthe captureof Kars had lowered 
our prestige inevery Indian bazaar. Now certainly it may be admitted 
that our hold on India is based on opinion, although the aphorism will 
hardly bear all the strained applications it is often put to; and if it had 
been we who had lost Kars, the effect on our prestige might be serious 
enough. But the sort of prestige which a third party C is in danger 
of losing because A, with whom he has nothing to do, suffers an 
injury from B is surely of so evanescent a kind as not to be worth 
keeping. The people of India, like some more educated communi- 
ties, are much addicted to gossip, and are ready enough to believe 
anything they hear without inquiring too closely into the evi- 
dence. This need not surprise us. When we find our own friends 
and neighbours ready to attach credence to any scandalous story 
which goes the round of London society, if only it is sufficiently 
improbable, and the subjects of it highly placed enough, what 
more natural than that people with even less occupation and 
fewer opportunities of getting at the truth should greedily swallow 
the floating rumours of the hour, especially when they see the 
English newspapers from which they get their items take them so 
seriously? In every petty native court, no doubt, the news of the 
day, served up with such spice in the way of bazaar gossip as may 
give flavour to the dish, is eagerly discussed, with a more or less im- 
perfect appreciation of its import, for a knowledge of European 
history and geography is not a common accomplishment in these 
quarters ; but it would be quite a mistake to suppose that the people 
or the princes of India are at all moved in consequence to any action, or 
that there is any evidence of the existence among them of a spirit of 
combination for throwing off our authority. The different native 
governments of India have never at any period of their history ex- 
hibited any capacity for political combination, while such a thing is 
unknown to the people. What they most desire is to be let alone, 
and to suppose that they are profoundly affected, or affected at all, by 
what passes in Europe or other parts of Asia, seems to be an assump- 
tion as far-fetched as that lately made by Sir Charles Trevelyan in a 
letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, that we should forfeit the respect 
and confidence of the people of India if we did not come forward to 
liberate the Christian races of Bulgaria. Probably not one Indian in 
a hundred thousand has ever heard of Bulgaria, or knows that the 
Sultan rules over any but Mussulman subjects. To credit the simple 
agriculturists who make up the great bulk of the people of India 
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with this degree of political acumen is about as reasonable as it 
would be to suppose that the Dorsetshire peasant watches with pro- 
found interest the course of legislation in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
or the progress of a discussion on the ultimate composition of matter. 
This is an absurdity in the other direction. One side represent the 
Indian as profoundly moved by the news of foreign wars. and ready 
to join in any desperate enterprise for throwing off the English 
yoke; the other as a being whose loyalty to the British Government 
is determined by approbation of the benevolent principles which govern 
their conduct. The real fact would appear to be that the Indian is a very 
ignorant but very inoffensive creature, who only wants to be suffered 
to dwell in quietness and not taxed inordinately, and who is vastly 
more interested in discussing the character of the English magistrate, 
or other official with whom he comes immediately in contact, than 
in talking about things of which he has never heard. And with 
regard to the upper classes of Indians it is surely but reasonable, 
when making forecasts of their probable conduct in the future, to 
take into consideration their behaviour inthe past. If ever there was 
a time when it might be expected that they would turn against us, it 
was during the Mutiny. Their dearest interests were threatened by 
the policy of annexation which had just at that time been so loudly 
asserted, while the fabric on which English power had been built up 
during a long course of years had suddenly crumbled away. Here then 
was the opportunity, favourable beyond what their most fervid expecta- 
tions could have pictured, for throwing off the English yoke and 
establishing their independence. Nevertheless, with scarcely an 
exception, they withstood the temptation, and held by us loyally in 
our direst need. In face of such evidence as this, surely the dictates 
of both reason and honesty should lead us to give the heads of our 
tributary states credit for being still actuated by the motives which 
governed their conduct on that critical occasion, and to turn a deaf 
ear to the rumours now so busily propagated, which have no better 
foundation than the petty gossip always in course of fabrication for 
the credulous. 

These considerations are not offered for the benefit of the Anglo- 
Indian community, who will for the most part treat these idle 
rumours at their proper value, so much as for the people of England, 
whose knowledge of India is usually of such an elementary sort that 
they may be as ready to be made uneasy without any real cause as 
to suppose that the ethical propositions of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
convey a profound political truth. At the same time it must be 
observed that the tendency to exaggerate the importance of trifling 
occurrences which is manifested at the present time originates in 
India, while it is aggravated of course by the increased facility for 
sending news about the world. The late expedition beyond the 
north-west frontier is a case in point. The tribes which occupy 
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the regions in question have been noted for their lawless and savage 
disposition from the earliest times. They offered a desperate resist- 
ance to the advance of Alexander the Great, and they were a source 
of constant trouble to the Mogul emperors, and later to the Sikhs ; 
and as soon as we replaced the Sikhs on the frontier, and came in 
contact with them, they began to annoy us. And numerous expedi- 
tions have been made during the thirty years of our occupation of 
the Punjab to chastise one or other of these lawless tribes for acts of 
hostility. Now, quite apart from the question whether our attitude 
towards these people has been the most judicious possible, and 
whether they might not have been kept in order by adopting some 
other course—an opinion one may respect without assenting to 
—the point to be insisted on here is that the trouble is essentially 
a local one, of no deep political import, and which is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the fact that a strong and civilised government finds 
itself face to face with a turbulent race, to whom law, as we under- 
stand it, is unknown. And so, until quite lately, the matter was 
viewed. Every regiment stationed at Peshawur expected as a matter 
of course to have a turn of duty in one of these expeditions, and took 
the matter as coming, so to speak, in the day’s work. Sometimes 
the fighting was pretty hard, and rising officers made their reputa- 
tions; at other times the expedition proved to be merely a demon- 
stration ; but in every case the affair was appraised at its real political 
value, as essentially a local difficulty, the influence of which was 
quite unfelt anywhere beyond the immediate scene of action, and 
about which it behoved not to make too much fuss. But now for- 
sooth the same thing is to be dealt with as part of a chain of im- 
portant events connected with the whole Central Asian question, 
and with Russia looming large in the background. The Jowaki 
expedition has been the mildest, from a military point of view, of any 
yet undertaken; yet the movements of the little force were gravely 
chronicled from day to day, as if all England were watching its 
progress; the leading Indian newspaper set up a special corre- 
spondent in the camp, and the important fact that a solitary Jowaki 
was killed is telegraphed all over the country. The English in India 
laugh at this; but people at home, seeing that the press think the 
news worth spending so much upon, begin to think that something 
serious is going on. The telegraph, indeed, is responsible for a good 
deal of this morbid excitement and anxiety. A European gentle- 
man in the service of a native State who will not work harmoniously 
with the officials of the Indian Government is required to resign, 
under the provisions of a treaty clause which has always been in exist- 
ence to govern such cases, and which has repeatedly been enforced ; 
this is telegraphed to England as a grave political occurrence, and 
questions are put and answered about it in Parliament. An Indian 
prince omits a visit of ceremony; and the omission, if it has really 
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occurred, would no doubt be taken notice of in the proper quarter, 
and there the matter would have ended. But this, too, is telegraphed 
to England, and we are asked to scent the coming canger in the air, 
while significant remarks are added, eminently calculated to produce 
ill-feeling on both sides, on the large military establishment the prince 
in question is keeping up; the circumstance that he showed . the 
most perfect loyalty and good faith in a time of our direst need is to 
be allowed to weigh as nothing in face of a breach of etiquette, as if 
princes were never to be allowed to be out of temper. It is on the 
evidence furnished by these and such-like scraps of miserable gossip 
that some portions of the’ English press are ready to base an alarmist 
ery that our Indian-rule is in danger, one newspaper only a few days 
ago gravely asserting that the combination of the native States for 
rising against us is now matured, and only awaits the signal from 
Russia to declare itself; and no doubt it finds plenty of readers ready 
to believe a statement unsupported by a particle of evidence. A lead- 
ing newspaper published lately a telegram from its Indian corre- 
spondent to the effect that the Amir of Cabul was mobilising his army 
with hostile design. It is certainly possible that he may be doing so, 
because everything is possible to the whimsical nature of an Oriental 
prince ; but, considering the comparative attitudes and positions of 
England and Russia with regard to Affghanistan, the rumour is at 
least extremely improbable. And even if it were true, the fact is 
about as important as if Costa Rica were mobilising her navy for 
invading England. Affghanistan might be a troublesome country to 
occupy, but for offensive purposes it is practically powerless. 

Are we then to believe that no dangers beset our rule in India, 
and that no precautions are necessary? Assuredly not; on the con- 
trary, the conviction produced on the minds of some of the most 
courageous and experienced of our Indian administrators is that we 
are always living there over a mine, which may indeed never be fired, 
but which may explode at any time. The difficulty is to say from what 
quarter the match will be applied. Hitherto the predictions made 
about coming danger have always proved false. No one predicted the 
Mutiny. Lord Dalhousie surrendered his office under the full belief 
that he left India firmly established in the course of peace and prosperity. 
Sir Charles Napier, who disagreed with Lord Dalhousie on every point, 
drew a vivid picture of the dangers he thought he could discern in 
the state of the country, but amongst these he did not include a 
mutiny of the army. On the contrary, he proposed a measure which, 
perhaps more than any other, would probably have conduced to pre- 
cipitate it, the massing of a large force of sepoys in the imperial 
city of Delhi. And when the Mutiny did break out, the course it took 
was altogether different from what was universally expected. No one 
who knew anything of the Bengal sepoys anticipated that the decrepid 
native officers would retain their places throughout the war at the head 
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of their regiments ; it was unanimously expected by the European offi- 
cers who had passed their lives with them, that these old men would 
have to give place to younger and more adventurous spirits. Another 
prediction falsified by the event was that the Hindoo and Mussulman 
sepoys would fall out with and separate from each other. Still less was 
it expected that the people of the country generally would look on at 
the struggle with indifference, and that the princes of India, standing 
loyally by the paramount power, would take an active part against 
our rebellious army. When probability and the conclusions of ex- 
perience have once been falsified so signally, who shall venture to pro- 
phesy about the future? The new conditions which are arising every 
year in India, if in some respects they tend to strengthen our hold on 
the country, introduce also new and special elements of danger, and 
every one who pleases may readily forecast for himself a combination 
of possible circumstances which, if they did occur, would suffice to 
produce our downfall. But no one can properly assert that a par- 
ticular thing the possibility of which can be foreseen is therefore a 
probable occurrence. As it has been said with epigrammatic force, 
nothing is likely to happen in India but what is unexpected. While, 
therefore, it behoves the Government to maintain an attitude of un- 
ceasing watchfulness and preparation, mindful always of the abnormal 
and extraordinary conditions under which our Indian empire is held, 
the people of England may exhibit with advantage a more dignified 
attitude in this matter than has been lately manifested, not lending 
a too ready ear to every idle rumour, or forming unsound notions of the 
condition of the country on imperfect and inaccurate information, 
or allowing themselves to be frightened by political hobgoblins of 
Russian intrigue or native disaffection. Above all, we shall do well 
to act on the golden maxim which should govern every man’s judg- 
ment in public as well as private, that, in the absence of any evidence 
for or against, we ought to judge of people by their past conduct. If 
we find that the princes of India have stood loyally by us under the 
greatest temptation, we have no right to assume without proper proof 
that they are ready to intrigue against us now; and the people of the 
country having shown so far no impatience of our rule, it is unreason~ 
able, in the absence of any clear evidence to that effect, to believe in 
the present existence of such a feeling. 


GEORGE CHESNEY. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE—MR. LOWE AND 
LORD BLACHFORD. 


Mr. Lowe and Lord Blachford between them have disposed of about 
sixty-four sixty-fifths of the realms on the possession of which the 
less wise of their countrymen are in the habit of rejoicing. Lord 
Blachford is less thorough than Mr. Lowe. The first would merely 
let the Constitutional Colonies drift away; the second sees a weakness 
in all the external possessions of Great Britain excepting those held 
for military purposes, the value of which ‘is a matter purely for 
sailors and soldiers.’ So that it should be impossible to misunder- 
stand his meaning, Mr. Lowe terms the Colonies and India ‘ the foreign 
dominions of the Crown.’ The use of that one word ‘ foreign’ should 
bring the question well home to the mind of every Englishman. 


I thank thee, Roderick, for the word! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword. 


Those possessions which the sovereign and the people have looked 
upon as part of a’ mighty nation are foreign dominions, a source of 
weakness not of strength. A sixty-fifth part of the whole is alone 
worth retaining. 

Lord Blachford’s paper was a reply to one that previously ap- 
peared in these pages.' Incidentally both he and Mr. Lowe do 
much to prove the truth of one of the leading allegations in the 
article ‘Greater or Lesser Britain,’ that there was reality in the 
generally felt fear that an important section of the Liberal party 
designed or were favourable to the break-up of the Empire. Were 
Lord Blachford still the departmental head of the Colonial Office, 
and Mr. Lowe Chancellor of the Exchequer, the opinions they have 
expressed would have produced an intense sensation. Not being in 
possession of office, their papers have excited less attention. Yet it 
is no slight thing to ponder over, that men, who have occupied posi- 
tions of such conspicuous power, would between them be glad to see 
Great Britain reduced to one of the smallest of civilised nations. 

A great point is gained by the unmistakable views which are 
now expressed. As long as the advocates of breaking up the Empire 


1 ‘Greater or Lesser Eritain,’ Nineteenth Century, July 1877, p. 809. 
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hesitated to declare themselves, or declared themselves only through 
the means of political platitudes or economical theories, there was 
difficulty in concentrating attention on the question. But now that 
from such responsible sources the dismemberment of the Empire is 
boldly defended, there can no longer be an excuse for disregarding 
the subject. Lord Blachford agrees so far with the paper to which 
his is a reply, that he admits that the Constitutional Colonies are 
attached to the Empire by ties that are progressively weakened. If 
there be no organic change, both sides concurrently believe that the 
United Kingdom is destined to remember only as a glorious remi- 
niscence the vast possessions it once held. Lord Blachford’s objec- 
tions to a plan by which this Empire might be held together depend 
to some extent on details. In course of time he thinks the Colonies 
will be unitedly more populous than the mother-country, and therefore 
she may then cease to have preponderating influence. He even fore- 
sees that the capital might be removed from London, and we may 
be grateful to him for the argument that, if we had retained our 
North American provinces, New York before now would be a com- 
petitor with London for the seat of government. How readily the 
answer comes to such a proposition! New York has not become a 
competitor even with Washington for the seat of government. It is 
not conceivable that any city under a United Empire would have 
superior claims to the seat of government to London. Not only 
would London always be convenient to the most densely populated 
part of the Empire, but it would be equally convenient to the 
crowded countries whose proceedings would be of interest to the 
foreign policy of the Federation. But if it were otherwise, is the 
aspiration of keeping united the English-speaking people to be 
weighed in the scale with the paltry advantages attending the seat 
of the meeting of Parliament? Is there any one to declare that it 
would not have been better for the English race and for the world 
itself that the United States should have continued to be a part: of 
Great Britain, even though such union raised the question of the 
seat of government between London and New York ? 

But the argument to which Lord Blachford evidently attaches 
most importance, and which he elaborates with great skill and tact, is 
that between the different parts of the same Empire there would be 
wanting such a common interest or group of interests as would ‘ give 
a common desire to pursue a common purpose.’ He considers the 
idea of a permanent association between self-governed states not 
arising out of geographical neighbourhood ‘ hollow and impracticable.’ 
There was a great deal of subtle truth in the sarcasm with which 
Lord Beaconsfield a short time since described ‘ cosmopolitan critics ’ 
as ‘men who are the friends of every country save their own.’ It is 
odd indeed how those who are most eager in the cause of uniting 
nations have the least faith in the unitedness of their own nation. 
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It will be said some day of this period of history, that whilst there 
has been a tendency in most parts of the civilised world to make 
nations represent nationalities, there has been in Great Britain 
a singular exhibition of a weakened national spirit. To tempt 
foreign nations to open their markets to English wares, the Colonies 
were placed on the footing of foreign countries, and the less the bait: 
has taken the more eagerly has the endeavour been made to show 
that the genuine Englishman has no national prejudices. Whilst 
fully accepting Lord Blachford’s conditions of common purpose and 
common objects, the advocates of United Empire contend for it that 
it meets those conditions. The same language, the same traditions, 
the same ways of thought, the same habits, the same education, the 
same ideas of excellence and of the reverse, the same material, terri- 
torial, financial, and trading interests—all these, it is contended, go to 
make up a common group of purposes sufficient to bind in imperish- 
able ties the provinces of the Empire. The differences are differences 
which might be urged as between different parts of the United 
Kingdom. That which is said about representatives of Canada 
voting concerning matters Australian might be said with difference 
of degree only concerning the members for the North of Scotland 
voting on questions having peculiar concern for the South of England 
or West of Ireland. 

Mr. Lowe raises the question of want of common purpose in the 
most material form it can assume, and therefore perhaps in the form 
in which it is best to discuss it in order to apply the test which Lord 





.Blachford contends for. He asks whether in case of war Great Britain’s 


possessions will be equally interested with herself in the causes that 
lead to it. The answer is emphatically Yes. Great Britain, as 
it has been and is known to the world, is a nation whose foreign 
interests are mainly if not entirely connected directly or indirectly 
with her exterior possessions. Within her own narrow limits she 
has not an interest which gives her a right to interfere with other 
nations or take part in their proceedings or guide their destinies. 
Centuries have passed since any foreign people conceived the idea of 
permanently establishing themselves on British soil. All questions 
of war must be questions in which the people in Great Britain have 
common interest with their fellow-subjects in other parts of the world. 
If the quarrel is one because of an insult to British subjects or wrong 
to British property, the provocation is equally felt by every subject 
of the sovereign of Great Britain. If the question affects British 
shipping, that shipping, as will be pointed out directly, is so associated 
with Great Britain’s exterior possessions that the question affects them 
as much at least as the parent country. If territory is at stake, that 
territory is not part of the United Kingdom. We have only to look 
to what is passing around us. All the questions which for some time 
past have made war a more or less likely event are questions relating 
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to the exterior possessions of this country, and to its exterior trade. 
The United Kingdom itself has in no way been menaced. 

It certainly follows that Great Britain should not be at the sole 
cost of defence. Let it be remembered that the exemption the Colonies 
enjoy has not arisen out of the desire to gratify them, but out of the 
impression that the less complicated the ties which bound the Colonies 
to the parent country the more easy would be the task of dissevering 
the connection with them. The utterances now under consideration"do 
away with any doubt, if any doubt lingered, that the course pursued 
with the Colonies was a cuurse which was to propel them on the road 
to independence. With that contingency in view a joint interest in 
defence could only have been an embarrassment, whilst the amount 
of the Colonies’ contributions, within a reasonable period, taking 
population and property together as the basis, would have been so 
small as to make it prudent to forego the receipt of such contribu- 
tions to remove an obstruction in the way of disintegration. 

It will, of course, occur to any one who reads this that in the 
very arguments used to show the interest that the exterior posses- 
sions have in the wars of the mother-country, there is confirmation 
strong of Mr. Lowe’s contention that the Colonies and India are 
sources of responsibility and therefore of danger and possible weak- 
ness to the mother-country. Mr. Lowe smiles at the Englishman of a 
hundred years ago who ‘ believed as we believe at the present day, 
that the elements which constitute the indispensable conditions of 
the greatness of a State are inhabitants, territory, and capital.’ It 
ig reserved to the statesmen of the present day to arrive at maturer 
knowledge. Had this ancient Englishman ‘ dived a little deeper into 
the matter, he would have seen that the value of all these things 
depends entirely on the degree in which they can be made useful to 
the State which is the nominal owner of them.’ And so Mr. Lowe 
argues that as the United Kingdom does not immediately control the 
people and the territory of her exterior possessions, she gains no more 
from them than if they were aliens. These are arguments in favour 
of a lesser Great Britain not only now but in the past; they are, 
moreover, arguments in favour of quite a different Great Britain to 
anything that the British race has been accustomed to think over, 
and, it may be, could reconcile itself to. 

The people of Great Britain are an adventurous, hardy, enterpris- 
ing race, who venture freely that they may gain largely. They have 
attained to a ‘ potentiality of riches’ which has no equal in history ; 
and, strange to say, widely as they have spread over the universe, 
they have yet so accumulated within the narrow limits of the parent 
country as to make their islands the most heavily peopled territory, 
with one exception, on the face of the globe. There comes a time 
when the difficulties that distunce interposes are in large measure 
done away with. Steamers practically divide by three the old esti- 
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mate of distance; the telegraph, fur some purposes, annihilates dis- 
tance altogether. The exterior possessions show themselves to be 
fairer lands than was anticipated ; they prove their adaptability to 
British institutions of all descriptions—in some respects they set ex- 
amples that the mother-country eagerly follows, and they cost Great 
Britain less than formerly, whilst they display a readiness to help 
each other, as witness the contributions of the Colonies to the relief 
of the Indian famine distress. But the discovery is made that, not- 
withstanding ail these features intensely favourable to the Colonial 
dominions, the parent State would be better without them. Is there 
really anything new in the reasons discovered? are they anything 
different from the simple fear of loss which usually follows success ? 
The Great Britain Mr. Lowe asks for is not the Great Britain known 
to its inhabitants. He wishes to change everything. The grounds he 
proceeds on are those which make the rich man who has won wealth 
by enterprise leave the race to others. He keeps what he has made, 
he leaves to the young and to those who have yet their spurs to win 
fresh risks and fresh enterprise. It is a fair question, Has Great 
Britain run her race? is she to live on herself and to stagnate on the 
results of the past, or is she to carry her enterprises and her wealth 
to her exterior possessions until she reproduces herself many times? 
Mr. Lowe, and those who think with him, have really made no ad- 
vance on the Englishman of a hundred years ago. They have made 
no discovery, they have simply applied a fact that must be patent 
to every one, that every source of strength is conversely a means of 
weakness. All Mr. Lowe’s arguments, and some portion of Lord 
Blachford’s, are unconsciously a testimony to the great law which 
runs through the universe, that in proportion to the value of av 
object is the severity of any misfortune which overtakes-it. No 
foreign nation will injure the Colonies because of its coveting them, 
but because of the blow which would be struck at the nation which 
owns them. So is a man to be affected by the loss of his children, 
and machinery by injury to its principal parts. The cultivation of 
valuable plants, the breeding of animals, every occupation, every de- 
velopment of enterprise is equally open to the argument that its 
strength is its weakness, that it is most vulnerable where its value is 
greatest. If such considerations affecting the Colonies are to be 
allowed to reverse the policy which has grown up with the growth 
of Great Britain and given to it its place amongst nations, then all 
enterprise must come under the same category. Each must keep 
and greedily guard what he has and risk it no further. So entirely 
does an excessive fear born of success drift from all that makes up 
human progress, that its ultimate landing-place is a return to the 
savage condition in which individual responsibilities are lost in the 
animal propensities that tyrannise over intellectual aspirations. So 
utterly wanting in reason to those who know the Colonies is the in-- 
Vou. III.—No. 14. TT 
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difference to getting rid of them, that for Great Britain to cast them 
off because of possible danger which may arise from them is scarcely 
less insane than would be the proposal to cut off one’s legs and arms 
because of possible disease and accident. Without India and the 
Colonies, England would lose her arms and legs, and remain a fat 
bloated body racked with internal disease. We may ask Mr. Lowe 
to assist us in aptly characterising those arguments which, on the 
ground of newly discovered vague dangers, would discourage England 
from preserving and federating her Empire. ‘ Everything,’ wrote 
Mr. Lowe to the Times, 

is impossible to cowardice and selfishness. .. . Those who use such arguments, 
however obscurely worded, satisfy all the tests of inanity. They are applicable, if 
true at all, to the whole human race. They are true for all ages of the world if 
true for any. They are good for women as well as men, and for children as well 


as women. They have the emptiness of the air-pump and the flatulency of the 
balloon. What we have a right to expect is an argument drawn from experience. 


After all, the eminently successful are but few; their power, 
hhowever, is enormously in excess of their numerical strength. To 
the vast majority the Colonies and India are directly or indirectly 
the land of promise. Lord Blachford, we have already observed, 
attaches no importance to common nationality and uniformity of 
language, thought, and institutions, as a bond of union and ground 


of common object and purpose ; but it is singular that he should fail 
to see a significant common purpose in the large investments of 
British capital in the Colonies. The subject of the prospects of the 
Colonies as future arteries for the trade and enterprise of Great Britain 
is of peculiar interest now, when the question of the foreign trade 
of the country occupies such anxious attention. The commercial 
future of the country largely depends upon the choice between dis- 
integration and federation. The vast place which the shipping of 
Great Britain takes in the development of the trade of the country 
will not be doubted. That shipping depends for its existence not 
only upon the trade that employs it, but upon the protection that 
its country is able to afford it. Whilst Great Britain owns possessions 
and has ships of war in all parts of the world, her merchant marine 
is but the embodiment of her wide-spread dominions. The loss of her 
shipping would inevitably follow the loss of her dominions. Such a 
result would not only be natural, but desirable. It would not be politic 
for her in her attenuated condition, wrapped up within herself, and 
desirous of avoiding all interference with the outside world, to court 
the innumerable difficulties that might arise from her distant ship- 
ping. From time immemorial ships and Colonies have been bracketed 
together. If the Colonies are to go down, the same prudence (let 
us call it) which relinquishes them will dictate the curtailment of the 


merchant shipping. 
In a recent remarkable article the Times threw doubt upon the 
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importance to Great Britain of its foreign trade. The figures used 
were those of the value of the exports to foreign countries and British 
possessions, so that the argument embraced all countries with which 
Great Britain trades, whether her own dominions or foreign. Why, 
the writer urged, is there so much alarm about the risk of England 
losing her foreign trade? It would not so vastly matter if she lost 
it all; her productions which she sends abroad are very small in 
comparison with those she retains for her own use. Then he shows 
what England’s total annual earnings amount to; and after making 
sundry deductions well justified by the nature of his argument, he 
concludes that England derives a net income from her exports of about 
140,000,000/. ; and he asks, Can this be of great moment compared with 
the aggregate income of the country? He reasonably urges that at the 
worst only a portion is injeopardy. Some part the country cannot lose. 
The boldness of this line of reasoning might well carry the reader with 
it. A country which, in a hundred different ways, is in the habit of 
associating its chances of existence and success with the vastness of its 
foreign trade is suddenly told that it may part with as much of the 
trade as can find other channels, and suffer comparatively no in- 
convenience in consequence. When one comes to read between the 
lines, he may see that the fallacy of the argument lies in the fact 
that it presupposes more or less a community of ownership. If the 
thirty-two millions of people who inhabit this country drew each a 
proportionate share of the total income, the loss arising from the loss 
of foreign trade might, by a like equal division, be little felt. But 
there is no such equality. You cannot equally divide the conse- 
quences. You have first a number who primarily suffer, and to 
whom the loss means ruin. You have then around the principal 
group a widening circle of suffering, which becomes less severe as it 
enlarges in extent, till in the far background you have those who are 
only remotely affected. If this be well considered, it will be seen 
that the loss of a portion of the extensive trade of the country may 
mean a calamity which cannot be measured in its effects by dividing 
its extent into the total means of the nation. 

The nation is awakening from a sense of false security. Until 
quite lately the general idea was that free trade was a sort of patent 
medicine to the body politic, calculated to cure all diseases which 
could possibly overtake it. The impression was that strikes and high 
rates of wages, adulteration, imperfect skill, deficient energy, fraudu- 
lent commissions, deteriorations in quality, foreign competition, all 
meant nothing so long as free trade remained: had not free trade 
made the nation what it was, and was it not capable of remedying 
every evil? Lately the question has been raised as to the policy of 
giving too freely without exacting a return, and then the upholders 
of free trade who really understood its meaning spoke out. The 
theory of free trade did not depend on reciprocity. It suits, they 
TT2 
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say, Great Britain to release importations from all restrictions, to make 
all commodities as cheap as natural causes will allow, and not to mix 
up the scheme of revenue with ulterior objects. But they disclaim 
for free trade the character of a universal panacea. Professor 
Fawcett, in the first of a series of lectures on free trade, warned his 
hearers not to suppose that free trade would do more than aid the 
progress of a country, or its absence do more than make progress less 
rapid than it otherwise would be.? He protested against the idea 
that all the progress of the late years was due to free trade. The 
Marquis of Hartington recently ascribed the progress of the country 
almost entirely to the development of its railway system.* Mr. 
Bright told his audience at Manchester that they must not suppose 
they were to be proof against the ills that history taught them had over- 
taken former marts of the world, and he drew an image of Manchester 
as an unpicturesque ruin. Mr. Goldwin Smith, the uncompromising 
advocate of breaking up the Empire, recently intimated that in his 
opinion this country could not hope to retain more than a small 
portion of its foreign trade. As, on the one hand, the advocates for 
disintegration do not pretend it will do more than preserve from 
some risk the wealth that has been made, so thos? who understand 
free trade do not pretend for it more than that it is an enlightened 
and logical fiscal policy. 

The causes that affect the retention or loss of the trade of the 
country lie much deeper than the mere question of the extent to 
which it is advisable the Customs should be used to obtain the 
revenue requisite to provide for the government of the kingdom. 
It is necessary to look into these causes to decide whether or not it 
is wise of this country to seek to cut itself off from the dependencies 
till lately regarded as its strength, but which the new school has 
discovered to be its weakness. It is evident that prima facie a 
country which has to import a great part of the two main necessaries 
of life, food and clothing, is heavily handicapped in the race with 
other countries. Given two countries with otherwise equal resources, 
it is clear that the one in which the people have to pay highest for 
food and clothing must be at a disadvantage. Let us now consider 
some of the particulars which have hitherto more than counter- 


2 “We in England are much too prone to overrate the advantages of free trade. 
Scarcely a week elapses without its being said, as if it were a triumphant rejoinder 
to all that is urged by the American, the Continental and Colonial Protectionists, 
“English exports and imports have more than quadrupled since protection was 
abolished, the income of the country, as shown by the yield of the income tax, has 
more than doubled, wages have advanced, and population has increased ;”’ but a 
moment’s consideration would show that other causes have been in operation besides 
free trade to promote this wonderful growth of prosperity.’ 

3 ¢It may be said—I think it is no exaggeration to say it—that almost all the 
progress this country has made in the last half-century is mainly due to the develop- 
ment of the railway system..—The Marquis of Hartington at Chesterfield, Oct. 17, 


1877. 
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balanced to this country its want of land; let us see how far these 
features are lasting, what causes may be at work in an opposite 
direction, and incidentally we shall gather whether Great Britain has 
better prospects from gradually approaching to a condition of isola- 
tion or from more largely than ever developing her exterior pos- 
sessions. 

With the exception of the very few products the sea renders up, 
everything that man uses is obtained, arises from, or owes its con- 
tinued existence to the land. Great Britain is so crowded that its 
land does not suffice for its people’s wants. It is wonderful how much 
of all that is used or consumed in the country is obtained elsewhere. 
Nevertheless it has been exceptionally prosperous because foreign 
countries have been so willing to take its manufactures. There now 
appears less willingness. Why is this? The answer is manifold. 
Many other countries have learned the arts that enable them to supply 
themselves. Capital, although not so plentiful as in Great Britain, 
js not wanting to them. With the means of furnishing themselves 
cheaper with food and clothing, their labourers start with an ad- 
vantage. Under the influence of past success the labourers in this 
country have grown to want many things, to gain which they require 
higher wages; they have learned also to think that life cannot be 
sufficiently enjoyed if too long a portion of it is devoted to manual 
labour. The effects of the crowded condition of the country and its 
scanty space do not end with the necessity of importing from abroad 
the products of other lands. The want of room, and the consequent 
cost of such room a3 is to be procured, make themselves felt in every 
phase of industrial operations. Either space must be unduly 
limited, or the ruling value of the premises, or land, or dwellings 
required, raises the cost of manufactures. Not only does this apply 
to the actual premises a manufacturing concern occupies, but to the 
cost of the dwellings of every one from the highest to the lowest 
connected with the manufacture. The artificial conditions which 
surround trade do more to injure the demand for British manufactures 
than most people are aware. Persons in distant countries have grown 
so to believe in the dishonesty of agents that they send home orders 
with reluctance. The fraudulent charges which are attempted to be 
excused under the name of trade usages are exercising a most dis- 
couraging influence on the demand for British manufactures. Most 
unfortunately for the manufacturer, he in no way as a rule comes in 
contact with the consumer, or, in many cases, with those who directly 
supply the consumer. A vast amount of British productions before they 
pass into use by the consumer go through quite a number of hands. 
There is first the warehouseman in England, the merchant who buys 
from him, the merchant abroad who receives the goods, sometimes a 
warehouseman abroad, and lastly the retailer. More or-less the 
manufacturer trusts his reputation to each and all of “these inter- 
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mediate hands. Exorbitant profits can be put on his manufactures, 
his third and fourth-rate articles can be represented as his best. So 
reckless are manufacturers of the representations that may be made 
on their behalf, that it is to be presumed they many of them lay 
themselves out for making rapid fortunes rather than for establishing 
lasting businesses. The manufacturer does not do all he might to 
make fraud difficult. Occasionaliy it is to be feared he winks at it. 
It was a short while since stated that some manufacturers prepare two 
price-lists—the one showing the real price to the agents here, the other 
showing advanced prices to justify the agents in making additional 
charges to their principals. The want of connection between manu- 
facturers and consumers places the former at a disadvantage in 
respect to meeting progressive requirements. The American manu- 
facturer is alive to every invention, and is always on the look-out 
for improvements. So would be the British manufacturer if he was 
sufficiently alive to what was required. But he is unable to know 
what his customers take from him merely to resell, regardless of more 
than the showy qualities calculated to attract sale. The artificial con- 
ditions do not affect only export goods. The price to the consumer is so 
much in excess of that received by the manufacturer as to constitute 
a serious tax. Much of the reduction caused by abolishing import 
duties is replaced by the artificial nature of the trade system. For 
example, if consumers during the last twenty years could have 
purchased at what are known as cooperative prices, they might have 
endured without loss a fifteen or twenty per cent. ad valorem 
Customs duty on almost every article imported. They have submitted 
to excessive charges because they are unable to know to what extent 
improved facilities enable the manufacturer to cheapen his goods, 
It is a fact that manufacturers are in the habit of quoting from 
twenty to seventy per cent. discount on their wholesale catalogue 
rates. It is the business of the. middle men as long as possible to 
keep consumers in ignorance of what manufacturers charge. 

On the other side, England has the advantage of the vast multi- 
tudes requiring to be supplied. If the dense population has its evils, 
it also has this advantage, that it enables manufactures to be con- 
ducted on a giant scale with the minutest subdivision of labour 
that experience shows to be profitable. This, of course, places the 
manufacturer in a good position to supply foreign as well as home 
wants. 

We now come to an influence more potent, perhaps, than any 
yet alluded to, the effects of which in the past and the future are 
rarely taken into account. The great stimulus to England’s exterior 
trade during the last thirty years has not been free trade, but money- 
lending. Foreign countries have bought British goods with the 
money good British people have lent them. The remittances to 
foreign countries are not in gold, but in goods. What with the 
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money lent to foreign Governments and invested in private foreign 
undertakings, the amount of capital supplied by Great Britain to 
exterior countries must have amounted to a prodigious sum. Ac- 
cording to Dudley Baxter, the increase of national debts in the 213 
years ending 1870 amounted to 2,218,000,000/., or 103,000,000/. a 
year. Seeing that these figures include a reduction of 20,000,000I. 
in the English National Debt between the two periods, it is evident 
the increase arises solely from the borrowing of foreign countries, 
India, and the Colonies. The two latter show an increase of 
103,000,000/., deducting which amount from the total, and adding the 
reduction on the debt of Great Britain, gives us 2,135,000,000/. as 
the increase of the national indebtedness of foreign countries during 
the 214 years. We cannot accurately determine how much of this has 
been lent from Great Britain, but there can be no doubt a consider- 
able part. But the money foreign countries have drawn from Great 
Britain for national debts does not represent all the indebtedness to 
this country. Private investments and investments in joint-stock 
companies have probably been quite as large in extent, and together 
the sums which have passed from Great Britain to foreign countries 
must be prodigious in extent. 

Humiliating as the conclusion may be, there is little room to 
doubt that a great part of England’s foreign trade has not arisen 
from inherent advantages, but from her having found the money to 
purchase her goods—or, in other words, having sent the goods abroad, 
and allowed the proceeds to remain there. The investing public 
have lent the money which has passed to the manufacturers. The 
clergyman and the maiden lady have assisted to build the tall 
chimneys and keep the machinery going. 

The effects of lending money in this way are very peculiar. As 
long as the lending continues, there continues the flow of the exports 
to represent the loans. But stop the flow of money, and what follows 
is this: the borrowing country has to scrape together all sorts of 
productions to send abroad to pay the interest on the debt. The 
producers and manufacturers may not understand how the ex- 
change affects them. All they require to know is that there isa 
demand for anything they can produce which can be exported. 
People ask, Why should the imports into Great Britain exceed the 
exports? If it be the case that England is lending less abroad than 
she is receiving for interest and investments, the difference is re- 
presented in one way by an excess of imports over exports. In 
lending its money to foreign countries and suddenly stopping fresh 
loans whilst exacting payment of interest, Great Britain has given a 
great stimulus to the producers of the rest of the world. The normal 
condition becomes that of Great Britain receiving supplies without 
exporting to pay for them. But there still remains to England the 
most powerful aid to its commerce—its shipping. The groove into 
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which the conduct of England’s shipping has fallen supplies one of the 
largest systems of trade protection and bounty that has ever been 
in operation. The whole principle on which the English shipping 
trade with other countries is conducted is to make the homeward 
freights supply the profits. On the outward route a bare return to 
cover expenses, and sometimes not even that, is submitted to; the 
homeward voyage is to make the whole trip a profitable one. A 
simple instance which is within the ordinary mark will suffice to 
show the operation of this shipping protection. A ship, carrying out 
a cargo of the value of 20,000/., makes for her outward freight 
2,500/. She will, under ordinary circumstances, make at least 5,000. 
on the way home, or 7,500/. on the entire trip. If this were equally 
divided, there would be a return of 3,7501. each way; the difference 
on the outward route between that amount and the 2,500/. actually 
received is 1,250/., and that 1,250/. is so much bounty to the 20,000/. 
of goods carried out by the trip. 1,250l. ought to be added to 
the outward freight; its omission is equal to a 6} per cent. bonus 
vn the 20,0001. of goods, whilst the same amount may be added as 
an impost on the homeward freight. This system, be it observed, is 
not designed to help the country or its trade. It has accidentally 
or naturally arisen. Those who conduct the shipping trade look of 
course only to their own profit and advantage. Nevertheless the result 
is perceptible, and it is one of the consequences of England’s control 
of the merchant marine. 

Let us now put all these circumstances together: England, requir- 
ing to import a great deal of its food, clothing, and raw material, is at 
a disadvantage compared with more fortunate countries. She has to 
contend with high rents, with evil reputation earned by doubtful 
practices, with the misconceptions arising from the artificial system 
by which manufacturers and consumers are so widely separated, and 
with high rates for labour. On the other hand, she has the means of 
earrying on operations on the largest scale, and her shipping gives 
to her an immense advantage in supplying foreign countries. The 
greatest stimulus of all to her trade has been that she has lent 
the money to the countries which largely consume her productions, 
and she is now threatened not only with the withdrawal of this 
stimulus, but with its absolute reversal, in the manner in which 
foreign countries are stimulated to supply their productions to pay 
their liabilities. 

Imperfect as has been the reference to these various points, about 
each of which a volume might be written, enough has been said to 
elicit three leading conclusions. First, England has no inherent right 
to trade supremacy; such supremacy as she possesses is to be ascribed to 
‘various causes which are liable to be weakened, and the arrogance is 
absurd which scarcely stops short of the belief that the rest of the 
world and its inhabitants have been created in order to absorb the 
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manufactures of Great Britain. Secondly, that the system of shipping 
greatly aids England’s exterior trade. Thirdly, that the. demand for 
English goods largely follows the supply of English capital. 

We have already seen that if England is to divest herself of her 
exterior possessions, she must reduce the magnitude of her shipping, 
and we find that that means she must relinquish a great aid to 
her foreign trade. We may now ask, Are not the Colonies ex- 
pressly fitted to give that stimulus to trade which follows the supply 
of capital? No one who has any regard for the safety of the 
nation, or indeed for its continuing to own any national indepen- 
dence, can desire to see the stake of this country in foreign coun- 
tries increased. Already Great Britain has become the mark for 
the cupidity of the rest of the world. It were better the foreign 
trade should go than that England should continue to lavish her 
wealth on foreign countries. And yet the whole question has come to 
this, What is she to do with her wealth? She cannot use it all within 
her own dominions unless for communistic purposes. Safe invest- 
ments now return very low rates of interest. There must be a 
limit within the kingdom to the power of finding fairly profitable 
occupation for money. Should her surplus savings go to foreign 
countries or to her own dominions? If they go to foreign countries, 
they go where her own laws give her no redress. She will not fight 
to protect her subjects’ foreign investments. The money sent by 
her subjects abroad passes out of their control, and may be subject to 
innumerable contingencies arising from the laws and necessities of 
the countries to which it finds its way. Need we seek a better warn- 
ing than that supplied by the silver legislation which is now proceeding 
in the United States? British investments within British dominions 
are protected by British laws. In this short sentence lies the utter 
refutation of all the arguments by which it is attempted to be 
shown that England may regard with equanimity the loss of her 
exterior possessions. The case may be briefly stated: England has 
vast surplus wealth, surplus population, and immense territories 
which are capable of absorbing both the capital and labour. It 
is said by the advocates of disintegration that the capital and the 
labour will go to these territories whether or not they continue British. 
This is an assertion that may appeal to the Colonies to make them 
refuse federation, but it forcibly urges on the mother-country a 
retention of her dominions. The arguments which point to the Colonies 
as weaknesses assume for the Colonies a sort of divided existence. 
But if the Colonies are the every-day resource of the residents within 
Great Britain, it is not paradoxical to say that Great Britain will have 
larger interests wrapped up in them than the colonists themselves. 
In fact this result is rapidly coming to pass. The check upon foreign 
loans has led to an enormous increase in Colonial investments. During 
the last few years the market value of Colonial securities has largely 
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increased, whilst immense amounts of capital are constantly sent 
from this country for investment in the Colonies. 

At this moment England would be better off with five millions 
less people. Wherever these people go she has countless millions of 
money to send with them, to expend on productive investments. She 
has fair lands in abundance that only want capital and labour. How 
quickly or how leisurely the three—the land, the people, and the 
capital—should be brought together is a question depending for its 
solution on many causes; but it is not rash to suppose that the next 
generation within these islands will have as large a direct pecuniary 
interest in the Colonies as the present generation unhappily has in 
foreign countries. What a barbarous wrong to the future to convert 
these British into foreign dominions ! 

We are bound to admit there is much truth in the fears that are 
expressed that federation may not be agreeable to the Colonies. 
Lord Blachford, having ruled the Colonies a great part of his life, 
is indignant at the idea of being ruled by the Colonies. ‘ Here,’ 
he says, ‘I take my stand.’ It is terrible to him that as the Colonies 
attain to mature proportions they should have a fair share in the 
control of federal questions. He feels as we may suppose the South- 
ern planter might feel to whom it was suggested that his emancipated 
slaves should be allowed to exercise political power. Interference 
with local concerns, it need scarcely be said, has never been suggested. 
Each country province or dominion must manage its own concerns. 
The navy to belong to the whole Federation, powers to bring under 
one management the armies, and an approach as far as may be to a 
free interchange of goods—these are the aspirations of Federalists. 
They are met by the cold scorn that asks, Do the colonists presume 
to think they are fit to take a share in the government of the Empire ? 
Sentiment plays more a part in the world’s progress than Mr. Lowe 
is’willing to allow. The Colonies have not been inclined to resent 
the manifest desire which has been shown to place foreign countries 
on an equal footing with them. Nor if the question of federation 
were raised on a broad basis, would they draw out a profit and loss 
account to test if each would more gain or lose by the transaction. 
But they will not be proof against the sneers that suppose they want 
a guarantee or some other sinister advantage ; or against the contempt 
that sees in them inferior communities. 


Salamene’s sister seeks not 
Reluctant love even from Assyria’s lord ! 


There is something very appealing in Lord Blachford’s excuses 
for the position in which the Constitutional Colonies have been placed. 
Would they, he contends, have been contented if any conditions had 
been attached to their control of the Crown lands or to their power of 
making tariffs? Was it not best to do the thing generously and let 
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the Colonies have everything? One might give a harsh name to that 
generosity which is kindness at another’s expense. The Colonial 
Office might readily see, or fancy it saw, the prospect of future peace 
and quietness arising from the gift to the Colonies of unrestrained 
powers. Lord Blachford, Mr. Lowe, and others, it must be recollected, 
assert that the inevitable result of the Constitutions which were 
given to the Colonies is their ultimate independence. They see, it is 
true, no loss to the Empire in consequence, but if for the sake of 
argument we suppose that that independence would be a great evil 
to the mother-country, it becomes very important to know if the 
nation and the sovereign were sufficiently aware of what was being 
done, or whether a bureaucracy took upon themselves to do that, the 
real purport of which was not sufficiently understood. We may 
remind Lord Blachford that neither nations nor people are in the 
habit of giving up that which is valuable to avoid merely urgent and 
covetous demands. If the Colonies were not entitled to the un- 
trammelled use of the Crown lands and to unlimited discretion in 
respect to imposing tariffs, the Colonial Office policy of the past 
stands self-condemned in the excuses of its former chief. It is true 
the Colonies were greatly discontented with the Colonial Office before 
Constitutions were given to them. For many years the Colonial 
Office had appeared to see in the Colonies one single use, that of 
fields for patronage. Let us even admit that the patronage was 
not altogether injudicious, still it was felt and understood to be 
patronage; that is to say, the choice of persons to fill appointments 
was not dictated so much by regard to efficiency and suitableness as 
by the demands of party and personal government. The amount of 
self-government given to the Colonies was unreasonably small, and 
sufficient encouragement was not shown to those in the Colonies who 
proved themselves best fitted to discharge government functions. 
We may judge from what Lord Blachford says now that the feeling at 
the Colonial Office was, if we are to lose the patronage, what docs the 
rest matter—give up everything. It is fair to say that a different 
spirit rules the Colonial Office now that Mr. Herbert replaces Lord 
Blachford, and that Lord Carnarvon has given quite another impulse 
to the policy of the department. Recently Sir Stafford Northcote 
expressed himself strongly in a sense entirely opposed to the disin- 
tegration theory. Indeed, if the action one might expect were to 
follow the utterance, what more could be asked than the legitimate 
outcome of these words ?— 


At the present time, I need not say to you that England requires in every 
possible way to strengthen herself and to consolidate her power. I am not one of 
those who take a gloomy view of the possible future; at the same time it is 
impossible for any man who is in any way or degree charged with the conduct of 
public affairs not to take a somewhat anxious view, and I believe myself that the 
true safety of England, the true line to follow for the preservation 
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not so much fear and jealousy of others as a determination to strengthen and con- 
solidate within ourselves, I know well, and you know well, in the time we are 
able to look back upon, how many perils England has been threatened with, how 
many perils she has escaped. You know well, if you will look back over periods 
of years, and will take a candid view of the progress of our Empire, the sun of 
England is as yet far from setting—that the power of England is far from having 
attained its limits. Ido not say that we are to extend the physical limits of our 
Empire to a great extent beyond the point at which they already stand, but I say 
this, that for the consolidation of our power, for the knitting together of our great 
colonial and Indian Empire with the mother-country at home, there is an enor- 
mous amount of work to be done, and it is to the doing of the work, and doing it 
fairly, that I look for the salvation of the greatness and continued prosperity of 


this Empire. 


If we are right in our estimate of what will be the interest in the 
Colonies which the ccmiag generation in Great Britain will possess, if 
we are right in thinking that it would be better if during the last 
twenty-five years much of the love given by her to the world at large 
had been given by Great Britain to her own people and possessions, 
it would seem impossible to justify the extent of the renunciation 
made to the Colonies of which Lord Blachford boasts. 

The waste lands of the Colonies were essentially the property of 
the nation, and whilst it would have been a great mistake to have 
insisted on their being used, for any purpose injurious to the Colonies, 
it could not but have been fair to-every interest concerned to have 
stipulated that part of their proceeds should continue to be available 
for the introduction of immigrants. So again with the tariffs. It 
would neither have been unwise nor unreasonable, to have made con- 
ditions respecting the nature of the Customs duties, Probably the 
Colonial Office is not to blame for this failure; it is most likely due 
to the unsuccessful attempt to obtain at all risks reciprocity from 
other nations. It cannot be too clearly understood that there is a 
wide distinction between that policy which dictates the abolition of 
import duties, to suit the interests of the nation itself, and which 
was really the so-called free trade, and the natural desire to see a 
similar policy adopted by other nations. Free trade, i.e. the aboli- 
tion of import duties except for purely revenue purposes, has, it is 
admitted, worked well, but the attempt to lead other nations to 
adopt a like course has all but totally failed. It was to serve this 
part of the policy, that part which totally failed, that the Colonies 
were ostentatiously placed on the footing of foreign countries. If the 
past had to come over again, with the light of the knowledge since 
acquired, the remission of import duties would have been placed 
simply and solely on its own merits, whilst all arrangements with 
foreign countries would have been regarded as separate in their 
nature. It must be admitted, however advantageous to a country 
may be the abolition of import duties, that advantage is increased by 
a like course being followed by other countries. Of course, the more 
populous the country, the greater the advantage. Has it not been 
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the case, that in the vain pursuit of reciprocity from foreign nations, 
there has been a renunciation of the reciprocity that might have been 
counted on from the nation’s own dominions? In anxiety for the 
greater prize, the lesser one was overlooked. Wisely or unwisely, it 
does not matter which, foreign nations, without perhaps denying that 
they were submitting to present sacrifices, have obstinately refused 
to open their ports. They have not coveted the extended commerce 
Great Britain sought to thrust on them; we are further than ever 
from finding that foreign nations wish to obtain from us their 
supplies. The international feeling has grown only in England. 
In other countries there has rather been an increase of national as 
opposed to international sentiment. With the failure of the attempt 
to obtain the cooperation of other nations, the realisation should be 
stronger of the mistake which has been made in running after the 
foreign shadow and neglecting the home substance. Our inter- 
national efforts have in no way increased foreign trade. Had we pro- 
fessed a most exclusive policy and merely abolished import duties 
to suit our own purposes, we should have had just as much foreign 
trade, but we might have donea great deal more to increase the trade 
between the different ports of the Empire. Free trade (properly so 
to be called) over so much of the habitable globe as is comprehended 
in the Queen’s dominions, might surely be a sufficiently ambitious 
dream. The total neglect of all attempts to bring it about evi- 
denced in the unfettered tariff power given to the Colonies with 
their Constitutions, was, to say the least, a mistake on the part of a 
nation that had so strong a feeling in favour of free trade. That 
which has followed is not to be wondered at. Left to themselves, 
the Colonies have regarded the tariff from a strictly local point of 
view. Denied the power to make reciprocal arrangements with 
Great Britain itself, they insisted on and obtained the right to make 
reciprocal arrangements with each other as well as with foreign coun- 
tries. It would be rash to say that that which has been done can be 
altogether undone. 

The Colonies, to the best of their abilities, consult their own in- 
terests. It is not their fault that they have been led to separate 
those interests from the interests of the mother country. Such a 
policy has literally been forced on them in the manner in which they 
have been placed on the footing of foreign nations. It is very hard 
to retrace, and the advocates of federation by no means pretend that 
it will necessarily carry with it a Customs union. The best they can 
urge is that it will facilitate a progress to one. If the dream of per- 
fect freedom of trade over a large portion of the earth’s surface can- 
not be realised, there may be an approach to it of momentous value 
to the Empire at large. It is difficult to say how much could be 
arranged. At present, for example, Colonial wines are placed at a 
positive disadvantage compared with French wines. The latter are 
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in fact protected. Nor is the protection accidental. Such a system 
of charging the duty on wines is designedly adopted as will give 
French wines an advantage over Colonial and Spanish wines. If 
Australian wines were admitted to this country duty free, we are far 
from certain that the concession would not be regarded by some of the 
Colonies as sufficiently important to justify them in remitting the 
duties on all British articles. We mention this as merely an instance 
of what negotiation and federation may be able to effect. 

Mr. Lowe asks if the mother-country gains any direct contribu- 
tion from India or the Colonies. It has never been her policy to 
exact anything of the kind, as Holland does from her Colonies. Great 
Britain has considered the indirect benefits arising from the Colonies 
as sufficient. Mr. Lowe claims for those indirect advantages the 
character of direct ones. Certainly the prospective value of the 
Colonies to the mother-country has never been greater than now, when 
the fallacy of too large a pursuit of enterprise in foreign countries 
is recognised. Certainly also the Colonies are costing the mother- 
country less than they have hitherto done. But federation would bring 
with it direct contribution. No one, as a matter of principle, would 
deny that the Colonies should contribute to the maintenance of the 
navy. It is those who have thought that such a contribution might 
be looked upon as an obstacle to disintegration who have avoided 
asking for it. The necessity of contributing in proportion to pro- 
perty and population to the cost of the navy would be no bar to 
federation. Other obstacles the Colonies may see, this would not 
be one. So from Mr. Lowe’s utilitarian point of view federation 
would not be barren. He would be spared the Barmecide banquet 
he dreads. 

It is to be doubted if Mr. Lowe at all realises the extent to which 
the interests of the people of Great Britain extend beyond their own 
. Shores. His is the view of the politician, not that of the great mul- 
titude of citizens, who in one shape or another have interests beyond 
the seas. As fields for the labouring classes the Colonies possess irre- 
sistible fascination. They who do not go rejoice at least in the know- 
ledge that they can do so, and there are few amongst them who have 
not friends there. The rest of the community other than the leisured 
few have interests more or less extensive beyond the seas. So much of 
that interest as is given to foreign countries it is certainly not desi- 
rable to increase, and if the Colonies are to become foreign countries 
the same objections would apply to the increase of British interests 
in them. If Great Britain can retain her dependencies for another 
fifty years, she must become powerful in the extreme. By that time her 
consolidated strength as compared with that of the rest of the civilised 
world would be nearly irresistible. As a mere matter of insurance, it 
would be better to maintain the connection, even at a heavy cost, than 
to have those dependencies added to the number of foreign nations. 
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The boy who lends all his schoolfellows money is never popular. The 
sooner he draws in his loans the better for his pocket ; he will never 
succeed in regaining good-will, Great Britain will vainly seek the 
love of foreign countries; she is far safer in trusting to the power of 
her own dominions. By courage, by wealth, and by enterprise she 
has lived through the great difficulties that beset her. A few years 
only are wanted to remove those that remain. Is she to falter at the 
last, and give up the fruit of so much past endurance and hardihood ? 
Between England with world-wide interests and England shut up 
within herself it is hard to see how there can be any hesitation. 
Divested of her exterior dominions she would become the theatre of 
fierce war between the labouring, the moneyed, and the landed 
classes. Flooded with foreign goods to repay interest on past loans, 
sufficient occupation would be denied to the people; the moneyed 
classes would dread investments abroad, would see no room for in- 
vestments at home, and would fight against the taxation they alone 
could pay. A fierce onslaught would be made on the land, and year 
by year the aggregate wealth of the nation would decrease. England 
is now one vast industrial concern. Deprive it of the means of 
making that industry profitable, and the loss of wealth will be as 
speedy as the previous gain. It is a fearful thing to deprive a people 
of the occupation and the objects which they have grown up to con- 
sider their own. There are three choices: one complete isolation ; 
the second a further devotion to foreign interests, the leading prin- 
ciple of which is that England is to give everything, and not to 
receive even thanks in return; or the third, a return to the old healthy 
feeling that, recognising in Great Britain itself too narrow a field for 
the enterprise and industry of its people, sought and secured for them 
lands all over the globe, in the settlement and advancement of which 
the great characteristics of their race might have full scope. Is the 
mission to be given up because at the last moment before success is 
achieved a few who have been specially fortunate discover that their 
own particular goal is won? ‘The consciousness of duties fulfilled is 
the truest human sense of happiness. In order to its attainment 
man must be occupied. Labour and work are in themselves as well 
as in their results the sources of enjoyment. If we could suppose 
that a people had so laboured as to leave nothing else to be effected, 
the happiest thing for it would be so much destruction of its labour as 
would leave it work to do over again. It cannot be for the happiness 
of the British race to shut it out from the labour and work for which, 
more perhaps than any other race, its restless energy craves. There is 
not work enough in Great Britain for those who have been born to the 
heritage on which the sun never sets. Lord Blachford may rest assured 
there is such an identity of thought in the British people as to make 
them feel wherever they are situated a sufficient unity of purpose to 
enable them to maintain one nationality, and Mr. Lowe may find an 
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answer to the hard economic problems he propounds in the simple fact 
that the value of union to the British people is worth the indirect 
money risks he discovers. Still the result will probably be as they wish. 
Great Britain is not alive to her own interest, or rather her politicians 
do not keep pace with her industrial classes. These are multiplying 
their interests in the Colonies enormously. By the time that the 
governing class has discovered that the interests of the country 
demand federation, the Colonies will probably be so advanced on the 
road to independence on which Lord Blachford, Mr. Lowe, and others 
have bid them speed their way, that they may resolutely refuse all 
overtures to return. And so by the efforts of a few men, and the 
inaction of a great many, the most beneficent Empire that ever dawned 
on the world will be turned into a number of discordant States. If, 
however, federation is not to be, there is no gainsaying the truth of 
Mr. Lowe’s contention, that it isa one-sided arrangement which makes 
the mother-country bound to the Colonies, and these free to depart 
whenever they please. Better at once to face the position than to 
continue to assist the growth of future aliens. 


JuLius VoGEL. 





CAN FEWS BE PATRIOTS? 


‘ Der Gedanke ist miachtig genug, ohne Anmassung und Unrecht, iiber die An- 
massung und das Unrecht zu siegen.’—Zunz. 


In the month of February last appeared an article by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, entitled ‘ England’s Abandonment of the Protec- 
torate of Turkey.’ With the political portion of that article I do 
not propose to deal. I am one of* those ministers of religion who, 
rightly or wrongly, think it preferable not to add to the strife of 
tongues which political questions are apt to evoke. But the writer 
has thought fit towards the end of his paper to level a most violent 
diatribe against Jews and Judaism, and to revive charges which, it 
was imagined, had for ever been relegated to the limbo of medix- 
valism. I feel myself bound, as one professing that ancient religious 
faith which has been attacked, not to allow those statements to pass 
unchallenged. 

The time was when, on being reproached and reviled, we had no 
alternative but to muffle our faces in our gaberdines and meekly to 
hold our peace. Those times, it is to be hoped, have gone for ever. 
We need no longer speak 

With bated breath and whispered humbleness. 


The interests of truth, the sacred cause of civil and religious 
freedom, demand that we should repel with indignation charges 
against our faith and our race— charges which I cannot characterise 
otherwise than as cruel and gratuitous calumnies. 

The gist of the indictment brought against us is that we are no 
patriots. ‘They [the Jews] have now been everywhere made voters ; 
to make them patriots while they remain genuine Jews is beyond the 
legislator’s power.’ I shall anon test the truth of this astounding 
proposition by the teachings of Judaism and the history of the Jews. 
But, before doing so, I shall examine the arguments whereby Mr. 
Goldwin Smith seeks to make his statement good. He says that the 
monotheism of the Jew, like that of Islam, is unreal. ‘The Jewish 
God, though single, is not the Father of all, but the Deity of His 
chosen race.’ One could almost imagine that he who could pen such 
words had never taken the Bible in his hand, for the very first pages 

Vout. III.—No. 14. UU 
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of Holy Writ contradict the assertion. The Hebrew Scripture brings 
before us the Lord as Creator of heaven and earth. It tells us that 
all the families of the earth have one common origin, have sprung 
from one and the same stock. Not as a mere poetical fancy, but 
with the sober logic of fact, this venerable Document ‘ makes the 
whole world kin,’ and teaches, in the genealogical table of nations 
written in the tenth chapter of Genesis, that the Semite, the 
Aryan and Turanian, Slav, Kelt, and Teuton are descended from 
one common ancestor. It is true we read in Exodus (xix. 5), 
‘Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all 
people.’ And from this text it has often been erroneously repre- 
sented that this selection by the Lord implied a partiality, as though 
He loved the descendants of Jacob only, whilst the fate of the rest of 
mankind was a matter of indifference to Him. The chosen people! 
How often has that expression been repeated with ill-disguised con- 
tempt, as though the assumption of this term were due to our 
self-satisfied righteousness, as though it were an outcome of pride 
and haughtiness, as though it breathed an exclusive spirit which 
caused us to regard ourselves as the sole objects of Divine care and 
providence! Accordingly Lessing, in his noble plea for universal 
tolerance, Nathan der Weise, puts these words into the mouth of 
the Templar, the representative of Christianity :— 
Doch kennt Thr auch das Volk 
Das diese Menschenmiikelei zuerst 
Getrieben? Wiszt Ihr, Nathan, welches Voli 
Zuerst das auserwahlte Volk sich nannte ? 
Wie? wenn ich dieses Volk nun, zwar nicht hasste, 
Doch wegen seines Stolzes zu verachten 
Mich nicht entbrechen kiénnte ? Seines Stolzes 
Den es auf Christ und Muselmann vererbte 
Nur sein Gott sei der rechte Gott ! 
But surely the words which immediately follow the above Biblical 
text would suffice to disprove the charge. ‘For the whole earth is 
mine.’ The words spoken by the Lord when He called Abraham, 
‘In thee shall all families of the earth be blessed,’! equally proclaim 
the Divine concern in the welfare of the entire human family, and 
indicate the relation intended to subsist between the chosen race and 
the rest of the world. And in that same spirit of catholicity does 
Moses, the representative man of this exclusive race, address his 
‘tribal God’ as ‘ the Lord, the God of the spirits of all flesh,’ ? the 
God alike of Jew and Gentile. All human beings form part of His 
universal family, all are alike created in His image, all are alike 
sustained, loved, and redeemed by Him, the eternal, merciful Father 
. of the human race.”* 
1 Gen. xii. 3. ? Numb. xxvii. 16. 


* Cf. Pirke Aboth, ch. iii. §14. ‘Man’ (not the Israelite) is the object of divine 
love, inasmuch as he has been created in the image of the Lord.’ 
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Nor do the teachings of the prophets disprove the Professor’s 
assertion less distinctly. ‘ Adonai,’ in whose name the inspired seers. 
speak, is not the tutelary Deity of the Israelites, is not the God of 
one people only, whose territory is bounded by the Lebanon and the 
Jordan. We hear their glowing admonitions addressed to all the 
great empires of the East—to Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia no less 
than to the kingdom of Judza. Obadiah and Jonah, indeed, were 
sent exclusively to preach repentance to pagan Edom and pagan 
Nineveh. Nor do the interpreters of the Divine will announce their 
messages with cold insensibility. Their hearts overflow with pity 
while they declare Heaven’s stern decree. ‘My compassion yearneth 
for Moab as a harp,”‘ Isaiah exclaims. ‘Raise the lamentation over 
the king of Tyre, over Pharaoh,’ are the words of Ezekiel.® Nor are 
these kingdoms any the less objects of Divine mercy than is Israel 
himself. ‘Blessed be Egypt, my people, and Assyria, the work of 
mine hands, and Israel, mine inheritance.’® 

Whilst the ancient classical poets taught that the golden age of 
the world was a thing of the past, the prophets of Israel announce 
that it must be looked for in future time. And what is the picture 
they unroll before us? Not Israel, the triumphant, enthroned in 
majesty on Zion as the conqueror of the earth, but all the nations of 
the globe beatified by the possession of truth and the acknowledg- 
ment of the Divine unity. ‘For then will I turn to the nations 
a pure language, that they may all call upon the name of the Lord 
to serve Him with one consent.’* And Malachi, the last of the 
prophets acknowledged by Judaism, sums up these teachings in the 
touching words: ‘Have we not all one Father, hath not one God 
created us?’®—a quotation heard many a time and oft from 
Christian as well as Jewish pulpits. How can the learned Professor 
assert, in the face of it, that the Jews regarded God as the Deity of 
His chosen race, and not as the Father of all ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith next states that the morality embodied in the 
Mosaic ‘Law was in its day a nearer approach to humanity than any 
other known law. But he adds the damaging qualification that both 
the morality and the law were distinctly ‘tribal.’ It ‘sanctioned a 
difference of principle between the rule of dealing with a Hebrew 
and ‘that of dealing with a stranger, which the civilised conscience 
now condemns.’ A strange misconception! Amid the great diver- 
gence of opinions in the theological world, there is one point on 
which unanimity prevails—that the Decalogue taught on Sinai con- 
tains the germs of all the duties which man owes his Creator and his 
fellow-creatures. The Professor may look upon the opinion of a 
Jewish Rabbi as warped by partiality. Will he reject with like 
disdain the authoritative teaching of the Dean of Westminster ? 

4 Chap. xvi. 11. § Chap. xxviii. 12, xxxii. 2, ® Isaiah xix. 25, 

7 Zephaniah: iii. «. * Mal. ii. 10. 
tu2 
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The Ten Commandments delivered on Mount Sinai have become embedded 
in the heart of the religion which has succeeded. ... They represent to us 
both in fact and in idea the granite foundation, the immovable mountain, on 
which the world ‘is built up, witaout which all theories of religion are but as 
shifting and fleeting clouds; they give us the two homely fundamental laws, which 
all subsequent religion has but confirmed and sanctioned—the law of our duty 
towards God and the law of our duty towards our neighbour.? 


When Israel was about to be redeemed from Egypt, when the 
first precept was given him, the Divine order was issued, ‘ One law 
shall be to him that is homeborn and unto the stranger that 
sojourneth among you.’!® Again in Leviticus,'' where the penalty of 
the homicide is declared, the monition is added: ‘ Ye shall have one 
manner of law as well for the stranger as for one of your own country, 
for I am the Lord your God.’ It was first commanded by the Hebrew 
Scriptures, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: I am the Lord.’ 
There is no justification whatever for interpreting this command as 
applicable solely to the Israelite. The veriest tyro in the knowledge 
of Hebrew could prove satisfactorily by many a quotation that the 
word red is also applied to a non-Israelite.'* Again and again we 
are told not to vex ‘the stranger,’ but ‘ the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself.’'* In his sublime prayer of dedication, Solomon 
implores the Lord: ‘ Moreover, concerning a stranger that is not of thy 
people Israel, but cometh from a far-off country . . . when he shall 
come and pray toward this house, hear thou in heaven thy dwelling 
place, and do according to all that the stranger calleth to thee for.’ ” 
What grand, all-embracing brotherhood do these words breathe ! 

I am aware that here and there in the Pentateuch some enact- 
ments may be found, which, at the first blush, would seem to bear 
out the Professor’s assertion, and with these I shall now very briefly 
deal. The statement has been made that according to the Mosaic 
Law it was only forbidden to lend the Israelite at a usurious rate, but 
that no prohibition of this nature existed with respect to the non- 
Israelite. This opinion is sought to be supported by a verse in 
Deuteronomy ' which is translated in the Authorised Version, ‘ Unto 
a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury, but unto thy brother thou 
shalt not lend upon usury.’ The error is, that neshech is supposed to 
be synonymous with wsury in the present acceptation of the term. 
The word, like wswry in old English, simply means interest—any 
compensation whatever paid for the use of money. Accordingly the 
passage should be rendered—‘ Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon 


® Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, vol. i. p. 150. 

0 Exod. xii. 49. MN xxiv. 22. 2 Lev. xix. 18. 

13 Hg. in the passage ‘ And they shall ask every one of his neighbour’ (Ex. xi. 2), 
where the word red applies to the Egyptians. 

M Lev. xix. 34. 18 1 Kings viii. 41-43. 6 xxiii. 20, 
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interest, but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon interest.’ 
With respect to the Israelite it was prohibited both to take and to 
give any interest whatever, for it was clearly the design of the 
Mosaic legislation to prevent the few growing rich at the expense 
of the many, and to maintain the simple primitive conditions of 
self-reliant, self-contained industrial support by agriculture and 
handicrafts, credit being regarded as an evil and a humiliation 
to the borrower. ‘Thou shalt lend to many nations, but shalt 
not borrow,’!’ is a blessing which sufficiently indicates the ad- 
vantage of an internal commerce free from internal credit and 
indebtedness. Had the Israelites been allowed to lend to one 
another at interest, their lands would have been encumbered, and 
their energies as agriculturists would have been crippled. This 
happened in Athens and in Rome, where all the landed property 
gradually fell into the hands of the rich, and where the poor were so 
oppressed by the debts they owed the landowners that a social 
revolution ensued. The like condition of things even now exists 
in India. But this danger could not arise from lending to the 


foreigner. It was found necessary since the earliest times of the 


Hebr ew commonwealth to carry on some commerce with neighbouring 
countries, in order to exchange the surplus of their own produce for 
the commodities of other lands. Solomon sent to Hiram, King of 
Tyre, to purchase sandalwood and sycamore for the construction of 


the Temple. Thus, also, if an Israelite possessed any capital or 
produce which he could not utilise in hisown country, he had a right 
to demand from a member of a foreign state some compensation for 
the use of the money or produce lent to him, and if the foreigner 
applied that capital to commercial enterprise no Mosaic principle 
was infringed by charging him interest. This permission, however, 
only applied to sums borrowed for mercantile purposes. When the 
Gentile needed the loan of money, not for commerce, but for his 
subsistence, the Mosaic Law made no difference between him and the 
Hebrew. ‘And if thy brother be waxen poor, and his hand faileth 
with thee, then thou shalt relieve him; yea, though he be a stranger 
and sojowrner; that he may live with thee. Take thou no usury of 
him or increase; but fear thy God.’'* Yes, this ‘ tribal’ law, which 
we are told ‘ sanctioned a difference of principle between the rule of 
dealing with a Hebrew and that of dealing with a stranger,’ did not 
allow the Jew to make any distinction between the Israelite and the 
Gentile in the exercise of philanthropy. He was bidden to visit the 
sick among the non-Israelites, to relieve their poor, and to bury their 
(lead, even as those of his own people ; for he was bound to walk in 
the ways of his Lord, ‘who is good to all, whose tender mercies are 
over all His works.’ 

8 Lev. xxv. 35-36. 


1” Deut. xxviii. 12. 
1 Talmud. Gittin, p. 61; and Maimonides, Kings, ch. x. p. 12. 
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The article proceeds: * At length Humanity itself appeared. . . . 
The less noble part of the Jewish nation, led by national pride and 
ceremonialism, embodied in the Pharisee, rejected Humanity.’ If 
Mr. Goldwin Smith desires to condemn us in these words for having 
refused to acknowledge the divinity of the teacher of Nazareth, we 
unhesitatingly plead guilty to the charge. We did refuse, and we 
still refuse, to pay divine adoration to a human being. We have 
been, and we are still, faithful to the teachings of Sinai: ‘Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.’ ®° Nor can we bind our heaven- 
given reason in iron fetters, such as a belief in the mystery of the 
Trinity would throw around us. But humanity we have never 
rejected. We are not genuine Jews unless we be humane, merciful, 
brotherly, tender, and considerate. And does not the Professor him- 
self admit : ‘ Benevolent and munificent they [the Jews] often are in 
the highest degree’ ? 

Next the old prejudice is revived—-for prejudices die hard—that 
during the middle ages the Jews were ‘ cruel usurers,’ ‘and learned to 
surpass all races in the art of handling money with profit, and in what- 
ever is akin to that art.’ Unfortunately for humanity, the times have 
been when the Hebrew was shut out from every honest and honourable 
occupation, when money-lending constituted almost his sole means of 
obtaining a livelihood, and when the imposts heaped upon him, together 
with the unscrupulous conduct of his borrowers, compelled him to 
exact usurious rates of interest. I will not seek to exculpate the cruel 
usurers, but simply repeat what was said by a high-minded prelate, 
Gregory, Bishop of Blois (in his memoir in favour of the Israelites) : 
*O nations! If you recall the past faults of the Jews and their 
corruptions, let it be to deplore your own work.’ Similarly, Martin 
Luther observes, in a pamphlet published in 1523: ‘If we prohibit 
the Jews from following trades and other civil occupations, we compel 
them to become usurers.’ 

And how different is the estimate formed by another eminent 
contemporary historian of this martyr people, in whom Mr. G. Smith 
can see nothing, at the best, but agents and partners of royal and 
feudal extortion! Mr. Lecky, whose views were not blinded by party 
spirit, sees in them almost the only representatives of commercial 
activity, of learning and progress, during the middle ages. 


While those around them were grovelling in the darkness of besotted igno- 
rance; while juggling miracles and lying relics were themes on which almost all 
Europe was expatiating; while the intellect of Christendom, enthralled by count- 
less persecutions, had sunk into a deadly torpor, in which all love of inquiry and 
all search for truth were abandoned, the Jews ‘were still pursuing the path of 
knowledge, amassing learning, and stimulating progress, with the same unflinching 
constancy that they manifested in their faith. They were the most skilful physi- 
cians, the ablest financiers, and among the most profound philosophers. While 


%e Exod. xx. 3. 
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they were only second to the moderns in the cultivation of natural science, they 
were also the chief interpreters to Western Europe of Arabian learning. *! 










There now remains the gravest charge of all to be dealt with, that 
genuine Jews cannot be patriots. ‘Their only country is their race, 
which is one with their religion.’ ‘ Alles schon dagewesen,’ says the 
Rabbi in Gutzkow’s Uriel Acosta. It is not the first time that this 
cruel accusation has been preferred against us. We have heard it 
before from the lips of Haman, when he said ‘ There is a certain people 
scattered abroad and dispersed among the people in all the provinces 
of thy kingdom; and their laws are diverse from all people ; neither 
keep they the king’s laws; therefore it is not for the king’s profit to 
suffer them.’ 

Granted that eighteen hundred years ago our ancestors dwelt amid 
the vine-clad hills of Judea, is that any reason why we should be less 
solicitous for the glory and interest of the empire we now inhabit ? 
True, we still obey certain religious ordinances commanded by our 
Law; we still practise ‘an oriental and primeval rite.’ Can Mr. 
Goldwin Smith show in what manner it prevents us from being loyal 
citizens? With as much right he can assert that they who have substi- 
tuted adult for infant baptism cannot be patriots. He surely cannot 
wish to set up the monstrous doctrine, that only they who belong to 
the Established Church can be imbued with love of their country. He 
surely cannot desire to push his proposition to its logical conclusion, 
and to brand Nonconformists and Roman Catholics as deficient, if not 
altogether lacking, in patriotism. 

Or does the Professor mean to assert that the sacred Books, from 
which the Jewish religion is derived, fail to inculcate the virtue of 
patriotism ? There are no grounds whatever for such a supposition. 
There was a time when Israel was carried away captive into Babylon, 
with its king, its priests and its prophets, its officers and artisans. Then 
there were some among the people—Jeremiah calls them dreamers 
and diviners—who were anxious to prevent the people from becoming 
too deeply attached to the country of their adoption, as they were not 
to abide there for more than seventy years. But the prophet sent 
them the missive, ‘ Serve the king of Babylon, and live.’** * Build ye 
houses, and dwell in them; and plant gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them. And seek the welfare of the city whither I have caused you to 





































* See Lecky, Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, vol. ii. p. 281, and the 
authorities there quoted. Cf. Draper’s History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe, vol. i. ch. xviii., and vol. ii. ch. iv. A valuable monograph on this subject 
has recently been published by Prof. Schleiden entitled ‘Die Bedeutung der Juden 
fiir Erhaltung und Wiederbelebung der Wissenschaften im “Mittelalter.’ The writer. 
neither a Jew nor of Jewish extraction, begins his treatise; ‘Die Juden sind und 
bleiben das merkwiirdigste Volk, und wenn man sich auf die Symbolik einer 
Vorsehung einlassen will, darf man sie wohl das “auserwihlte Volk Gottes ” 













nennen.’ 


22 Book of Esther iii. 8. 23 Jeremiah xxvii. 17. 
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be carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it; for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace.’** And the counsel here given has 
ever since regulated our course of action. From the time of the 
Second Temple, where, as we are told by Philo and Josephus,” sacri- 
fices were offered twice every day for Ceesar and for the Roman people, 
to this day, prayers ascend from every synagogue throughout the globe 
for the prosperity of the country in which the Jew may dwell, and for 
the welfare of his sovereign. 

And we have proved by our actions that our prayers were not 
mere vain lip-service. Whenever and wherever the members of this 
‘exclusive race’ were permitted to occupy responsible posts in the 
administration of their country, they devoted their energies loyally 
and zealously to discharge their functions for the welfare of the 
state and the ruler they served. We see them faithful to the 
traditions of their race; we see them treading in the footsteps of 
Joseph, who was called the ‘Saviour of the World’ by the grateful 
Egyptian: people. We see them following the example of Daniel 
and his cclleagues, of Mordecai, Ezra, and Nehemiah, who served 
non-Jewish kings with willing allegiance. We read in history that 
some of the most faithful diplomatic envoys of Charlemagne were 
Jews."® Many of those men who by their writings have shed lustre 
on Hebrew literature were wise statesmen, ministers for foreign 
affairs and ministers of finance, who brought prosperity and renown 
to the countries they served. Rabbi Chisdai ibn Shaprut was the 
trusted counsellor of the Khalif Abdul-Rahman the Third. For nearly 
thirty years did Samuel ibn Nagrela conduct the diplomatic and 
military affairs of the kingdom of Granada. His biographer says of 
him that with equal devotion he served the state, science, his 
religion and his race—separate interests, each of which had its own 
claims upon him.” In addition to these could be named Don Isaac 
Abravanel, Don Joseph, Prince of Naxos, and a long list of illustrious 
statesmen. It could further be easily shown that devoted loyalty 
was evinced not merely by a few exceptional men who, it might be 
argued, rose superior to the prejudices of their race, but by the bulk 
of a Jewish population. 

In the declaration to the Commonwealth of England by Manasseh 
Ben Israel, recently published in the Miscellany of Hebrew Iitera- 
twre, many an historical illustration is given of the steadfast faith- 
fulness of the Jewish people as subjects. One example may suffice :— 


In Spain, the Jews of Burgos, as the chronicles do declare, most generously 
showed the same fidelity in the time of Don Henry, who, having killed his brother 


4 Jeremiah xxix. 5, 7. 

*% Wars of the Jews, Book II. chap. x. § 4. 

*¢ The authorities for these and the following facts are given in Griitz’s Ge- 
schichte der Juden. 

7 See Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, 1st issue, ‘The Minister Rabbi Samuel 
ibn Nagrela,’ by Dr. Griitz. 
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the king, Don Pedro, made himself lord of all his kingdoms, and brought under 
his obedience all the grandees and people of Spain. Only the Jews of Burgos 
denied to obey him, and fortified themselves within the city, saying, that God 
would never have it that they should deny obedience to their natural lord, Don 
Pedro, or to his rightful suecessors—a constancy that the prudent king, Don Henry, 
very much esteemed of, saying, that such vassals as those were, by kings and 
great men, worthy of much account, seeing they held greater respect to the fidelity 
they owed to their king, although conquered and dead, than to the present for- 
tune of the conqueror. And a while after, receiving very honourable conditions, 


they gave themselves over.”® 


It is but rarely that Jews have been permitted the opportunity 
of fighting for their country, but whenever they have been allowed 
to enter the lists, they have proved that the yellow badge of de- 
gradation and contumely had not altogether quenched the soul of 
manhood within them, that they were not unworthy descendants of 
the Maccabean heroes who cast off the yoke of the Syrian king. 
An imperial Austrian standard is to this day suspended in the 
Alt new Schule at Prague, one of the oldest synagogues in. Europe— 
a standard presented to the inhabitants of the Judenstadt by the 
Emperor Ferdinand the Third in recognition of the valour they had 
displayed in keeping at bay the Swedish besiegers in the year 1648. 

During the present century until very recently Jews were not 
permitted to enter military service. Now that they have been 
admitted, have they proved themselves cowards or traitors on the 
day of battle? ‘ Patriots they cannot be,’ says Professor Goldwin 
Smith. Is it just to cast this opprobrium upon the Jews of Germany 
who but lately shed their life’s blood in defence of their Fatherland ? 
Is this insult deserved by the brave Jews of France who rallied with 
equal alacrity under the banner of the Empire and the Republic 
when the safety of their country was imperilled ? The Iron Cross 
and the badge of the Legion of Honour which decorate the breast of 
many a valiant Jew of Germany and France prove how confidently 
a state may reckon upon its Jewish sons in the hour of danger. 
Nay, even the poor downtrodden Jews of Roumania volunteered in 
large numbers to serve in the national army, and fought patriotically 
at the side of their oppressors, in the war with Turkey just ended. 

And in this dear England of ours have we Jews ever been guilty 
of an offence that could deserve the stigma of the Professor? Have 
the Jewish members of Parliament shown that ‘they cannot really 
share the political life of a European nation’? Have Jewish magis- 
trates, has a Jewish Master of the Rolls, discharged judicial and 
magisterial functions less faithfully than their Christian fellow- 
citizens? When the cry of the famine-stricken indwellers of India 
reached our shores, did the members of this ‘ exclusive race’ hold 
back their hand? When the Heir-Apparent was laid low by disease, 


* The truth of this fact is attested by a contemporary chronicler, Ayala, in his 
Cronica for the year 1367, ch. 34, 35. 
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did the Jews fail to send up their fervent prayers on high? Did not 
the Primate in that memorable thanksgiving service at the Metro- 
politan Cathedral state in his sermon, ‘None were more hearty in 
their prayers than God’s ancient people ’ ? 

I have been informed that of the 200,000 volunteers enrolled in 
England there are no fewer than 2,000 Jews. And this I can assert 
without fear of contradiction, that of all the subjects of our most 
gracious Majesty there is no section more deeply concerned for the 
honour, the highest and truest interests of our beloved country, no 
class more ready at the same time to make for its sake every sacrifice 
of comfort, of substance, aye, and of life, than that which professes 
the ancient, primeval faith of Judaism. 

It is quite true that we Jews feel ourselves bound by the ties of 
religion with our brethren in foreign lands. It is quite true that 
when we hear that they are oppressed and persecuted we seek to do 
what is in our power to mitigate their sufferings. We invoke the 
powerful help of the British Government that is ever ready to lift up 
its voice on behalf of persecuted humanity. But does this feeling of 
kinship militate against the loyalty we owe our country? Are those 
Christians less loyal citizens of England who have pleaded for the 
better government of their co-religionists in Bulgaria? Inasmuch 
as we are Englishmen, it behoves us to sympathise with the oppressed 
throughout the globe. We never prove ourselves better Englishmen 
than when we plead on behalf of humanity and justice, and in the 
name of civil and religious freedom. 

I am aware that I have left one loophole to the Professor. He 
may say, ‘Granted then that you are patriots, but then you are not 
genuine Jews.’ Genuine Jews perhaps not, according to the dis- 
torted conceptions of an Eisenmenger, a Chiarini, or a Billroth. 
I, however, deny the right of an historian to first set up the travesty 
of a Jew and then to say,‘This is a Jew, and he who does not 
resemble him is not a genuine Jew.’ And so, conscious of my own 
Judaism, I distinctly refuse the Professor the right to deny me the 
appellation of genuine Jew. 

An old Talmudic adage has it that it is the function of the 
scholar to plant peace and goodwill upon earth. It should, in truth, 
be his mission to extirpate prejudice and to banish sectarian hatred. 
Is it not then to be deplored that a teacher of history should have 
lent the weight of his name to perpetuate prejudice and to galvanise 
into a spurious vitality the Hydra of religious intolerance ? 

A teacher of history should regard himself as an apostle of truth. 
If, pandering to popular prejudice, he substitutes sensational fiction 
for inexorable fact, though he may achieve distinction among the 
ephemeride of his time, posterity will refuse him the title of historian. 


HerMann ADLER. 





THE GOOD AND EVIL OF EXAMINATION} 


In an interesting survey of English education by a high German 
official?—a man thoroughly conversant with the subject, and in- 
clined to look upon our system with no lack of intelligent sympathy 
—there occur certain passages (one of which was quoted not long ago 
by Mr. Forster) expressing the utter astonishment with which any one, 
looking from his point of view, naturally regards the extraordinary 
multiplication both of examinations and prizes in England at the 
present day. 


Examinations and prizes are looked upon in England as the most effective 
means of producing the desired effect ; other means are either unknown, or are not 
attempted. The administrations of German schools are more concerned about 
securing the right way to the goal, and about seeing it rightly followed. The 
number of candidates for the leaving examination who have privately prepared 
themselves, is comparatively very small. In England attention is almost exclu- 
sively directed to the demonstrable final result. From time to time something 
like an alarum bell sounds throughout the country: Come and be examined! And 
they come, boys and girls, young and old, having crammed into themselves as 
much knowledge as they could. How they have acquired what they know is 
never asked, nor are they shown what is the best method; and yet what work 
could after all be more worthy of a university than to point this out? Results ! 
results! this is characteristic of England, and best explains the present high value 
set upon examinations in schools and universities. . . . 

Of all the contrasts which the English mode of thinking and acting shows, 
none has appeared to me so striking and contradictory as the fact that a nation 
which has so great and sacred an idea of duty makes no use of that idea in the 
school education of the young; it has rather allowed it to become the custom, and 
it is an evil custom, to regard the prospect of reward and honour as the chief 
impulse to industry and exertion. Nelson’s words to his men before the battle of 


1 Since writing this article I have had the opportunity of studying Mr. Latham’s 
most valuable and interesting book on The Action of Examinations (Deighton, Bell 
& Co.). In some points I have the pleasure of finding my own conclusions confirmed 
by his high authority. In others I am compelled to differ with him. He writes (I 
venture to think) as one who has suffered much under the hard pressure of Cam- 
bridge Examinations is likely to write, doing fair justice to the good of the system, 
but dwelling most pointedly and humorously on its defects. But the book will 
repay careful study, especially in its historical sketch of the old system of dis- 
putation and the growth of the Tripos. 

2 German Letters on English Education. By Dr. lL. Wiese, late Privy Counciller 
in the Ministry of Public Instruction in Prussia. Translated by L. Schmitz, LL.D. 
(London: William Collins & Co. 1877.) 
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Trafalgar are well known, and whoever resides in England has plenty of opportuni- 
ties of observing in the family life and elsewhere in the actions of men the effects 
of a wide-spread and deep sense of duty; every child that learns the English 
catechism carries from it into life the command everywhere to do its duty... . 
Even he who is not so rigorous as to condemn in schools every appeal to ambition, 
will not be able to approve of the manner in which it is fostered in English schools. 
At all stages of instruction, from the university to the elementary school, rewards 
and prizes are in England among the chief incentives to industry ; even in Sunday 
schools, which are sometimes held in churches, incredible as it may seem, this 
means is thought indispensable. Prizes and medals are given not only for good 
progress in learning but also for good conduct. As the custom is universal, no 
doubts about it ever arise: it has always been so. .. . 

About the end of July of the present year, when after the closing of the schools 
many pupils went home for the holidays, I heard a father greet his son at the 
railway station with the question: ‘How many prizes?’ And when the boy said 
‘ Three,’ the father’s countenance seemed to ask, ‘No more?’ In Scotland I heard 
a mother on a similar occasion say: ‘What place in the class?’ With us in 
Germany the question would be: ‘Have you been promoted?’ or ‘Have you a 
good report?’ . . . You may hear Englishmen say: ‘ You must pay people if they 
are to learn anything, otherwise it will not do,’ and their argument, the logic of 
which looks like cynicism, is, ‘Do you suppose that barristers occupy themselves 
with law, or the physician with medicine, from a love of the thing? No! they 
want to earn money. Why should we demand greater disinterestedness from 
young men?’ 


I imagine that these words will strike a chord of sympathy in 
many English hearts. On every side we hear a chorus of discontent— 
groans from examiners and examinees under the burden which weighs 
equally on both—cries of commiseration from a sympathetic body of 
bystanders, looking on both classes of victims with that mixture of 
contempt and pity with which Aristophanes contemplates the pale 
students of the Phrontisterion. That chorus at the present moment 
is so loud, that it bids fair to drown the triumphant pans of the 
band which has marched on so confidently under the banner of ‘ pay- 
ment by results,’ and trampled resolutely down all educational con- 
siderations, which cannot be brought to the test of examination and 
tabulated in the appendices to Government Reports. But is it not too 
loud? There is a very useful function which is discharged by what 
Mr. Carlyle calls ‘ shrieking.’ In many cases the public cannot be 
wakened from apathy, or the official mind scared out of the groove of 
routine, except by a shriek, ‘ a long shriek, a loud shriek, and a shriek 
all together.’ But on this matter this preliminary operation has been 
so well performed, that we can now afford to take the wise advice 
“to stop shrieking and inquire.’ There seems to be no inconsider- 
able danger that to an exaggerated trust in examinations there may 
succeed an excessive and indiscriminate condemnation of them. 
Whenever one party vaunts a medicine as a panacea, their opponents 
are seldom content without denouncing it as a mere sham, or perhaps 
a deadly poison. 

Some signs of this tendency are traceable in the passages quoted 
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above. For the principle of examination and the principle of com- 
petitive prize-giving are there spoken of as virtually one ; whereas it 
is clear that they may be perfectly distinct, and are certainly far from 
coextensive with each other. So, again, arguments are, I think, used 
for and against examination generally which apply only to one of its 
many functions. It is thought sufficient, moreover, to condemn a 
system dependent on examination, if we can prove that it offers but 
an imperfect test of excellence, without attempting to discover a 
more perfectly discriminative system by which it may be replaced. 
Again, when it has been eloquently shown that, under an ideal system 
of teaching and for ideal scholars, examination is likely to be a 
questionable gain, if not an actual hindrance, it is concluded by 
acclamation that it must be useless, or worse than useless, to the edu- 
cational world in its actual state. All this is natural enough to the 
irritation of overburdened teachers and learners; and popular judg- 
ment always loves the sweeping generalities, from which fuller ex- 
perience shrinks. But it will be an unhappy thing if it leads to an 
indiscriminate onslaught on the whole examination system ; and it is 
with a view to offer a few suggestions on the different characteristics 
and functions of examination that these pages are written, after some 
experience of it both from below and from above. 

I venture at the outset to insist on two general considerations. 

First, [hold it possible by examination, deliberately and carefully 
conducted, to test and to estimate in those who are submitted to 
it, not only formed knowledge on this or that subject, but intelligence, 
thoughtfulness, and promise of future growth. That this is a difficult 
task I admit; but I believe that an examiner, who brings to this 
difficult task the natural qualifications and the amount of study 
which it requires, can in very great degree succeed in the attempt, 
provided that he is allowed sufficient time, and that he makes use of 
all the various means of examination which are at his command. 
Written papers, for example, without the addition of a viva voce ex- 
amination, are plainly insufficient as a complete test, especially of 
capacity and intelligence. If taken alone, they may give an undue 
advantage to ‘cram’ (properly so called), that is, to undigested and 
superficial knowledge. But it is not fair to charge on examination in 
the abstract a defect which is due to the wilful neglect of one of its 
most important elements. It seems to me almost as foolish to decide 
wholly by written examination papers, as to elect a man to an office 
simply on written testimonials. 

Hence, I cannot believe—what is commonly asserted—that the 
system of examination necessarily plays into the hands of ‘ crammers.’ 
After all, what is a‘ crammer,’ and how far is he (to borrow an ironical 
phrase from Mr. Lowe) ‘abhorred of gods and men’? It is absurd to 
apply the odious title to a teacher, who simply directs the studies of 
his pupils into the lines marked out by the requirements of certain 
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examinations, while within those lines he devotes all his energies to 
teach in the best possible way, and to see that his pupils really learn, 
with that clear and definite knowledge which can be substantially re- 
produced on demand.* His work is not, indeed, so high and so ori- 
ginal as the work of the teacher, who is allowed to follow out his own 
lines of thought absolutely, and whose hearers are free from all 
anxiety except the anxiety to learn. But it is sound and true work 
nevertheless; and unquestionably it ought to be, by the nature of 
the case, so thoroughly digested as least of all to deserve the name of 
‘cram.’ The true ‘crammer’ is the man—and such men unhappily 
there are—whose whole object is not to teach thoroughly the subjects 
he undertakes, but to induce his pupils to get up simply what is 
‘likely to be asked,’ perhaps from compendiums or dictated papers 
committed almost mechanically to memory—who descends to the 
baseness of studying the idiosyncrasies of particular examiners, and 
calculating, by statistical references to their former papers, what 
questions they are likely to set—who inculcates assiduously the 
acquisition of that style in answering, which is best calculated at 
once to simulate knowledge and conceal ignorance—and who, making 
a mere trade of his work, condescends to the worst tricks of trade— 
unwearied pufiing, assumption of the credit of the success of pupils 
really taught elsewhere, and the commercial speculation, which 
offers to demand no payment in case of failure, on condition of an 
exorbitant profit in case of success. Such a man as this deserves 
every opprobrium that can be heaped upon him; and no name is 
more appropriate than the term ‘ cram ’—unclassical but significant— 
to describe the ‘ vacant husks’ hardly ‘ meant for grain’ with which 
he cheats the appetite for true knowledge. 

But I maintain that an examination ought always to be able to 
defeat these crammers properly so called. If it does not, the fault is to 
be traced to excess of width or narrowness in scope, to the use of 
defective machinery, to insufficiency of time assigned to individual 
examination, or (to speak plainly) to the imperfect discharge of 
duty by examiners. Men who carelessly set stock questions and 
questions which can be answered by memory without thought, or 
make their papers a field for the exhibition of their own cleverness 
and their own peculiar theories, (without considering what may 
rightly be expected from the young men or boys examined, and what 


* I (like Mr. Latham) had the high privilege of attending Mr. William Hopkins 
as a private tutor. He was called, like inferior men, a ‘coach’ (the term ‘crammer’ 
not having been invented). His curriculum of study was, I doubt not, suggested by 
the plan of the Mathematical Tripos. But his teaching was as true and scientific as 
any teaching could possibly be, and I quite agree with Mr. Latham (p. 166) that 
even the boldest undergraduate would have shrunk from asking him whether this 
or that subject would ‘pay.’ On the other hand, though the crammer properly so 
called had not yet blossomed out into the luxuriance of the present day, there were 
plenty of private tutors, able and not unsuccessful, who simply ‘crammed’ their men. 
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is therefore likely really to test their knowledge and capacity) simply 
court failure. There seems to be too little appreciation of the ex- 
ceeding difficulty of the task of thorough examination. Examiners 
are burdened with a mass of work which they cannot get through 
except in a perfunctory manner, and which even then so utterly 
wearies them out, that their faculty of judgment and comparison is 
lost. They themselves sometimes seem to act as if anything would 
do for an examination paper; and, unless they are strangely belied, 
are far from preserving an uniform standard in their arbitrary and ir- 
revocable decisions. Where these things are so, the examination will 
certainly become more and more a sham, the delight of the crammer 
and the crammed, the abomination of the best teachers and learners. 
But the fault lies not in the principle but in the administration. It 
is to be remedied, not by giving up examination, but by examining 
better. 

In the next place, I would urge that examination in all its aspects 
is at its best, when it is dissociated from the competitive system, and 
has only to mark the different grades of absolute merit in the candi- 
dates submitted to it. Competition in itself, whether for simple 
honour or for prizes of material value, is, no doubt, a law of human 
society, instinctive and ineradicable, closely interwoven with the 
nobler desire of absolute excellence. It is unhappily in practice all 
but impossible to stop with aiév dpuorevewv, without adding «ai 
imeipoyos éupévat GAdwv. But it is at best a secondary principle, 
belonging to the weaker and lower elements of human nature, defend- 
ing itself chiefly as applying a needful stimulus to the laziness or 
desultoriness of man. The moment it assumes to be a leading 
principle, especially in any of the higher actions of the mind, intel- 
lectual or moral, it becomes a delusion and a snare; and we have not 
then a word of exculpation or extenuation to offer against the 
grave condemnation of Dr. Wiese quoted above. The competitive 
principle in examination may be in some cases inevitable, in virtue 
of the very purposes of the examination. But it ought to be looked 
upon as a necessary evil. Every examiner knows how difficult it 
often is to discriminate fairly between competitors, where success or 
failure in life turns on the decision, and to make a marked distinction, 
pregnant with results, where merits, perhaps differing in kind, are 
yet equal or all but equal. But—what is of still more consequence— 
it probably spoils the tone of the examination itself, and certainly it 
misrepresents to the public mind the best functions of examination 
in the abstract. The less we have of it, and the more examination is 
a qualifying test of absolute merit, the better it will be for examina- 
tions, and the better, I believe, for the public at large. The selfish 
passion for glory and pre-eminence needs no fostering. We cannot 
be surprised to hear from public schoolmasters and university tutors 
that the wholesale introduction of the competitive system is pro- 
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ducing a prize-hunting and scholarship-hunting fever—not unlike 
the ‘pot-hunting’ of which men talk in athletic sports. But the 
natural wish to extirpate or to discourage this need not lead toa 
crusade against the whole system of examination, as if the two were 
virtually identical. 

Pleading, therefore, for the true conception of examination, as 
distinct from all idea of competition, and for all possible perfection in 
jts machinery, I would next suggest a careful distinction between its 
various functions. These seem to be mainly three. Examination may 
be regarded, first, as an instrument of education ; next, as a public test 
of excellence ; and thirdly, as a means of selection either for rewards 
and privileges, or for appointment, and possibly for promotion, in the 
public service. These three functions, although they may in practice 
shade off to one another, are in theory so entirely distinct, that a man 
may with perfect consistency advocate one and denounce the others. 

(I.) It is too much forgotten that Examination is an important 
but subordinate element of teaching. As such, it ought to claim 
its place in the system of every school, college, and university, 
although nothing but stern necessity can excuse the limitation 
of the functions of any university (as is the case with the Uni- 
versity of London) to the single and necessarily subordinate work 
of examination. For to make examination thoroughly useful as an 
educational agency, it ought to be carefully correlated with syste- 
matic teaching. It is perhaps, on the whole, best conducted mainly 
by those who actually teach, occasionally by others independent of 
them. But in each case it ought to have regard to the actual 
teaching, in the one simply gathering up its results, in the other 
supplementing these results by fresh suggestion. 

This, which I hold to be its highest function, belongs even to 
an ideal process of education ; and at no point is it inconsiderable, 
though it varies in importance at its different stages. It is 
almost a commonplace to refer to its twofold object, in relation to 
what has been actually taught—first, to secure precision, sound- 
ness, and accuracy of knowledge; and next, in close connection with 
this, to enforce facility and clearness of expression, and sagacity in 
choosing out the main points of a subject. To these, moreover, 
should be added a third object—the suggestion of fresh matter 
beyond what has been actually taught (such as was the one purpose 
of the Socratic cross-examination), either negatively by bringing 
home the consciousness of ignorance, or positively by the indication 
of new lines of thought. Of these the last two advantages must be 
considered as absolute, probably increasing in importance in the 

later stages of education. But the nature of the knowledge which 
examinations should endeavour to elicit must necessarily vary at 
different points of educational progress. In depreciating the achieve- 
ments of pure memory, which it is supposed to foster, it seems often 
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to be forgotten that in early days it is precisely memory, which is 
necessarily and providentially prominent in the mind, storing up the 
materials for future thought and originality. Intelligent memory is 
at that stage a product to be stimulated and rewarded, at least as 
much as precocious originality of thought. It is the examiner’s 
fault if memory be allowed to be mechanical and unintelligent ; but, 
when he is dealing with young minds, he may be very well content 
with fairly intelligent reproductions from the storehouse of memory, 
even if they be as yet imperfectly assimilated. As time goes on, 
examination should devote itself more and more to secure more 
perfect assimilation, to encourage some freshness of thought, to re- 
ward not the possession of the raw material of knowledge but the 
power to use it. But, until full maturity is reached, it will always 
have, under different forms and in different proportions, a very 
important educational function.‘ , 

But besides this function of examination, to test and perfect what 
isactually taught, it has, ifswisely organised by any superior authority, 
a valuable directive influence. It guides both teacher and learner 
in certain specified directions, which are supposed to have been fixed 
upon after careful study of the right scope and harmony of the course 
of education to be submitted to it. It thus guards against omission 
or careless handling of some subjects, and exaggerated devotion to 
others—against the ill-proportioned training which stimulates this 
faculty of the mind and stunts that. In this respect the university 
examinations already discharge a most useful directive function to- 
wards the education of the country ; and it is on this that the chief 
stress has been laid by those who have urged the old universities to 
undertake examination of individuals other than their own members, 
and of such schools as are willing to submit to their guidance. By 
this, especially in the days when the curriculum of English education 
needed extension and diversity, the University of London ‘conferred 
by its examinations-a Very important public benefit. ~ ; 

But this is not all. Hitherto I have looked only to the service 
rendered under an ideal system of education. There is a further 
use of examination under the actual condition of things, so impor- 
tant that itis often allowed to obscure all others. It must foster— 
and, if need be, enforce—a sense of responsibility in the learners 
against indolence, desultoriness, ftivolous or obstinate waste of time and 
teaching. Seeing that this—far more than stupidity in learning or 
errors-of teaching—is the gréat hindrance to education, it is difficult 
to heat with patience transcendental tirades against examination, which 
unquestionably does so much to meet it, because it must be, in some 
degree, a rough and ready way of acting on the mind. What is to 


‘ Mr. Latham (in his fifth chapter) has some interesting and suggestive remarks 
on the various kinds of memory—the ‘ portative,’ ‘ analytical,’ and ‘assimilative,’ 
and the value to be assigned to them in examination. 


Vou. ITI.—No. 14. X X 
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become of the rank and file of our educational army without it? Ip 
the German universities, where examination plays apparently so small 
a part, it is hard to avoid the belief that they must be, in great degree, 
sacrificed to the interests of the brilliant few. Ofcourse, like all semi- 
compulsory processes, it is simply ‘ of the law;’ and accordingly there 
will be those who fall below it and those who rise above it. To the 
former class it will be useless ; to the latter it must be needless, and 
may be worse than needless. But, after all, it is for the mass that 
we must legislate; the exceptions ought to be provided for by excep- 
tional dispensations. 

It is in respect of this lower function of examination that the 


element of reward and punishment must come in, and the readiest , 


way of applying it is by the introduction of competition, with its 
prizes for superiority and its disgraces for failure. Probably it is 
inevitable to accept this competitive principle in some degree. But 
for the higher educational function of examination it is certainly un- 
necessary, and probably injurious. Even in this lower function it 
might with advantage be confined within far narrower limits. The 
_ encouragement of an unceasing competition, from the first day at school 
to the last day at the university, is allowed to be questionable in its 
moral and intellectual effects, but it may be doubted whether there 
are not two sides to the question, even in respect to its immediate 
object of calling out energy—whether it does not discourage one 
almost as much as it stimulates another. In any case it is certain 
that it is in no sense essential to the educational usefulness of exami- 
nation. The two principles should be rigidly distinguished from 
one another. / 

Now in this view of the subject, while it would be fatal to ex- 
clude examination from our educational system, it is quite possible 
to overdo it. It will not do to be always plucking up the young 
plant of knowledge to see how it grows. Study requires some amount 
of peace and quietness, without the constant expectation of being 
called to ‘ stand and deliver.’ Nor is it very wise to encourage the 
idea, either that no knowledge which cannot be reproduced on the 
spur of the moment has any real value, or that no study is re- 
sponsible which cannot be brought to some external test. Exami- 
nation has its place. But what if it does not know its place, and 
claims a supremacy to which it has no right ? 

If we may trust the almost universal testimony of schoolmasters, 
college tutors, and university professors, English education is now in 
considerable danger on this point. Examinations are multiplied to 
excess; and whereas, under both the aspects at which I have glanced 
above, they ought to belong especially to the earlier stages of training, 
they are made to press most heavily on advanced students. Possibly 
this is due not so much to the use of examinations from within for 
educational purposes, as to the application of them from without, as 
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a test of personal or corporate efficiency. But it is none the less, on 
that account, an educational hindrance, which ought to be resisted in 
the interests of sound learning. It is a poor compensation for in- 
juring life and growth that we have improved to the utmost our tests 
of vitality. 

If this be so, the remedy ought to be in our own hands. To 
diminish the quantity of examinations, and to improve their quality 
—to adapt their machinery better to the various stages of educational 
progress with which they have to deal—to distribute them more 
reasonably, and to attach them to those stages of progress which 
most require them—to retain them inflexibly for the mass, and to 
consider how the more brilliant and thoughtful may be exempted 
from them, at least in part—above all, to limit the power of the fierce 
restlessness of competition, and the comparatively ignoble influence 
of prizes and rewards—this is the task which lies before us. It will 
be better to devote ourselves to this with caution and discrimination, 
than to relieve our minds by indiscriminate clamour or sweeping 
sarcasm against the whole principle of examination. 

(II.) But I pass from this educational function of examination, 
which is perhaps best carried out when it is mainly confided to the 
hands of the actual teachers, to its function as a test of excellence, 
for the performance of which it is essential that it should be given 
over to other hands. This has two chief branches—first, the exa- 
mination of individuals, of which the university examination for a 
degree is the highest representative; and next, that examination or 
inspection of schools and colleges, which, begun in the operations of 
the Education Department upon Elementary Schools, is now gradually 
embracing directly and indirectly schools of a higher grade. Every 
one must see that in both aspects this function of examination is ex- 
tending itself every day, and most men will agree that this extension 
is at the present moment irresistible. But is it a thing to be 
welcomed or dreaded? Shall we cry out against the ‘ great Moloch 
of examination’? or shall we accept it as on the whole a stern but 
beneficent agency? I believe that mature consideration must drive 
us to the latter alternative. The system has, indeed, two serious 
drawbacks, both of which are due to the unwise exaggeration of its 
advocates. It is liable to become burdensome, by excess both in the 
number and in the scope of its applications, and in that case (as I 
have already suggested) to interfere both with the soundness and 
nobleness of education. It is liable to suffer from the attribution to 
it of a higher degree of perfection as a test, and of practical useful- 
ness in result, than it can rightly claim. But neither of these draw- 
backs is either fatal or irremediable. In both points we can improve 
examination, without making them an excuse for improving it off 
the face of the earth. 

The one thing needful in this matter is to recognise, both theo- 

xx2 
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retically and practically, on the one hand, that examination is a real 
test of excellence, as far as it goes; on the other, that it is an imper- 
fect test, and therefore needs to be combined with others. It can 
hardly be necessary to urge that the public needs, and has a right 
to demand, some available test, both of individual capacity, at least 
in the higher occupations of life, and of the efficiency of institutions 
claiming its confidence. Jealous as English opinion is of anything 
which may even seem to interfere with individual freedom and enter- 
prise, the necessity of some such test is so forcing itself on our attention 
(in regard especially to our educational system) that the requirement 
of some public qualification for all professional work is far less un- 
popular than could have been even dreamt of some twenty or thirty 
yearsago. Now in such a test it seems clear that examination must 
play an important part. Nothing can possibly defeat its claim to 
that part, except the attempt to arrogate to itself the whole. 

Take, for example, the acquisition of an university degree, a 
college testamur, a Government certificate. Grant that these cannot 
be perfect tests of excellence. It is always possible that real excellence 
may exist without them, even in those who try for them in vain. It 
is only too obvious that it may not exist under the most showy 
trophies of academical success. There must be elements of excellence— 
moral character and tone, practical cleverness of administration, 
knowledge of human nature and ascendency over others—of which no 
such test can certainly ascertain either the presence or the absence. 
But, after all, they are almost the only tests practically and imme- 
diately available. If they are imperfect, they are yet substantial : 
and in fact they are not taken as absolutely perfect ; for individual 
reputation and actual fruits of success are combined with them in 
the formation of public opinion on the excellence of institutions or of 
men. 

Now, in the acquisition of these official tests of qualification, it 
has been by old custom, at the universities and elsewhere, wisely 
ordered that examination shali play a part, but only a part. The 
relative importance of that part to the whole may easily vary at 
different times and different professions. But a degree, a testamur, 
or a certificate ought always to signify attendance on systematic 
teaching, and possibly submission to systematic training or discipline, 
as well as the successful passing of one examination or more. In 
other words, it ought to accord with the true view of the educational 
function of examination, as co-ordinate with, or subordinate to, regular 
instruction and training. It will be fatally injurious to the value of 
these official tests, if ever they come to mean the passing examinations 
and nothing more. Let examination by all means have its right 
place. In the preparation, for instance, for the Bar, examination 
does not seem as yet to hold that place; for, in order to be called, a 
man still only needs to give some evidence of systematic study or 
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practice without adequate examinational tests. Here, accordingly, 
there may be need of reform in one direction. On the other hand, 
for qualification for the medical profession, it is rightly ordered 
that there shall be evidence both of systematic study and of success 
in examinations. But here, if we may trust much high professional 
opinion, examination is encroaching too far, and interfering with 
systematic study. Possibly here a true reform might take the 
opposite course. Again, in preparation for the clerical vocation, the 
bishops almost always require some systematic course of study, either 
at the universities or elsewhere. The ordination of ‘ literates’—-that 
is, persons qualified simply by examination—has always been wisely 
made exceptional, and appears to be at least as exceptional now as it has 
ever been. Nor is it otherwise (except in case of special pressure) in 
the grant of Government certificates te sehool teachers. These certi- 
ficates are evidence, partly of success under examination, partly of 
systematic training or proved excellence in practice. This is, I cannot 
but believe, the only right principle, allowing for the exceptional 
cases, which must exist under all rules; and (be it said without 
offence) I am confirmed in this belief, by observing that in this 
respect the departure of the University of London from its original 
idea, which included collegiate training as well as mere exami- 
nation, has brought its own penalty. In spite of the substantial 
reality and the wide scope of its examinations, which make them 
infinitely more formidable than the ordinary examinations of the old 
universities—in spite of that ruthless plucking of unhappy candidates, 
on which, with perhaps questionable wisdom, the advocates of the 
university are wont to dwell as a proof of its high intellectual useful- 
ness—it isa fact that,except in the medical faculty, where, in practice, 
the great medical schools virtually supplement the university system, 
its degrees are not so highly valued as those of Oxford or Cambridge, 
as tests of qualification. This is often referred to mere prejudice, 
aristocratic, plutocratic, ecclesiastical; and it is pointed out with 
perfect truth that its degrees are justly advancing in popular esti- 
mation. But this is a very insufficient and erroneous account of the 
matter. The real fact is that public opinion values, and I doubt 
whether it is wrong in valuing, a degree which is an evidence of 
systematic study and training as well as examination, more than a 
degree which simply indicates successful achievements at examinations, 
however admirable and severe they may be. 

In this light I believe that the same public opinion will eventually 
recognise as a great improvement the alteration introduced, under Lord 
Salisbury’s auspices, into the arrangements for the further education 
of candidates selected for the Indian Civil Service. For it practi- 
cally insists that their ultimate appointment shall signify the ac- 
quisition of the high advantages of systematic study and discipline, 
at the universities or at other institutions of higher education, as well 
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as the passing at intervals during two years certain qualifying ex- 
aminations. Considering the important positions which they will 
have to fill—positions requiring real education and not merely book- 
learning—I cannot believe that any outcry made in the name of 
free trade in education and payment by results will prevail against 
the manifest wisdom of this course, and its distinct accordance with 
the old principles by which the university degree attained its well- 
deserved substantive value. Probably the rulers of the India Office 
were led to this change by the teaching of actual experience. But, 
even without this consideration, their action may well defend itself 
on principle. 

While, however, I deprecate the usurpation by examination of the 
whole determination by public test of individual capacity, I am 
aware that it must play a very important part, primarily as being the 
ultimate condition of granting the testamur, and secondarily in that 
directive influence over the preparatory study at which I have already 
glanced. Hence it is impossible to bestow too much pains on 
making the examination as good as possible for the purpose for 
which it is designed. But this purpose varies. An university 
degree is intended to be a test of liberal education, that is, of educa- 
tion as designed for general culture cf the human character, without 
distinct reference to any particular calling in life. Most of the other 
testamurs or certificates are of a more technical nature, assuming the 
character of tests of a man’s peculiar fitness for this or that profession. 
The examinations which lead up to these two different objects ought 
surely to show some difference of character. The former may well 
admit of far larger variety and elasticity; it ought to aim at a more 
perfect representation of the great elements of education as such ; it 
may properly devote itself more largely to test capacity and culture, 
as distinct from formal knowledge and mechanical facility. The 
latter class of examinations are less happily circumstanced. From 
the nature of the case, they are confined in somewhat narrower 


grooves; they are bound to lay greater stress on the acquisition of | 


mere knowledge and technical skill; they cannot fail to be, con- 
sidered in the abstract, more disproportionate in the prominence 
‘given to particular kinds of capacity or learning. It is a natural error 
to attempt to mould them on the university type: it is unpardonable 
folly to assimilate them all one to another. In most of the higher 
professions it is now customary to require some test (unfortunately 
in most cases a low one) of previous liberal education. But after this 
the tests of professional fitness must necessarily become more and 
more technical, as knowledge increases and forces upon us a more 
elaborate division of labour. On this point, again, the truest service 
we can do to the public is, not to attempt the impossible task of re- 
sisting the claims of examination, or to indulge in sighs for the ‘ good 
old times’ when men proved their excellence by ‘ natural selection and 
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survival of the fittest,’ but to endeavour to improve our actual ex- 
aminations, as tests both of general and of particular excellence. 

In this branch of the function of examination, as a test of indi- 
vidual excellence, I must again remark that the introduction of the 
competitive principle is certainly needless, probably injurious. The 
object is not to know whether A is better than B, but whether A and 
B have attained an absolute degree of excellence. There must be, of 
course, a well-graduated system of these absolute tests. There must 
be what answer to § pass-degree’ and ‘honours’ at the university ; 
in both there must be classes sufficiently numerous to afford a visible 
representation of various degrees of excellence. But within each class 
there need not be any individual competition—often, as all examiners 
know, making distinction where there is little or no real difference— 
always necessarily making one man’s gain to be another's loss. In 
spite of loyalty to my own university, I cannot but hold the Oxford class 
system, when rightly worked,’ better in principle than our Cambridge 
plan of individual classification, even if modified, as I see is the 
case More and more every year, by the introduction of numerous 
brackets. I sometimes think that public opinion is here wiser than 
university regulation, in being content to know that a man is a 
‘first-class man,’ or even ‘a wrangler,’ without asking too curiously 
what was his place in the list. 

But I pass, next, to consider the testing function of examination 
as designed to ascertain the efficiency of public institutions, schools, 
and colleges. To this the same principles appear to apply. 

Some test is needed for the protection of the public, mainly, no 
doubt, in the case of institutions receiving public money, but. in 
some degree in all institutions which appeal to public confidence. 
The plea caveat emptor is at all times questionable, if rigidly insisted 
on; but in this case it is merely illusory. The ordinary parent, who 
desires to educate his children as best he may, is in nine cases out of 
ten absolutely unable to judge for himself, and likely to be the victim of 
mere puffery or mere fashion. The general reputation of a school, 
the degree and standing of its teachers, may help him to some extent. 
But if he wishes to judge of a system by its fruits, then one important 
means, though by no means an all-sufficient means, is afforded him by 
the verdict of some high educational authority, which has by in- 
spection and examination tested at least some of those fruits. 

Now of such a test the results of examination form an important 
part. Examination may be applied to schools in two ways. 

There is a rough but not inaccurate way of testing schools by 
examining individual scholars from them, as has been done by the 


5 I add this qualification, because I have heard that the standard of a first class 
has sometimes varied at Oxford, in order to distinguish a few cases of indivt@@ar 
brilliancy (claiming a class to themselves), or to conceal the barrenness of this or 

that year. This, if true, would be intolerably unjust. : 
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university, in relation to the higher public schools through the 
effects of open scholarship examinations, in relation to lower public 
schools by the ‘local examinations’ of seniors and juniors, and re- 
cently (here more or less affecting both classes) by the examination 
for ‘ Leaving Certificates.’ It is true that this method is imperfect, 
touching only picked scholars, and not testing the rank and file, by 
whose performance the excellence of any school is really determined, 
But I have always believed that the degree of this imperfection has 
been much exaggerated. Experience will, I think, show generally 
that success here is not gained (as is not uncommonly supposed) by 
schools which neglect the mass and cultivate prize specimens, but by 
those which have. secured a good average standard of work and 
learning, to be the seed-plot of their choicer flowers of excellence. Nor 
can I believe that in the long run the necessity for such success will 
stimulate mere cramming for it. That school will undoubtedly attain 
the highest and the most invariable distinction, which simply uses 
these examinations as a direction to its general scheme of teaching, 
and, having so done, works out that scheme as thoroughly as possible. 
The ordinary public opinion, which in its judgment of schools is 
guided by the distinctions attained by individual scholars, is perhaps 
not so deluded as its critics will have us suppose. 

But, no doubt, the better test is the inspection and examination 
of a school as a whole, begun by the Education Department for 
Elementary Schools, and now gradually extending to higher schools, 
subjecting them to the Examining Boards of the universities and 
other educational bodies. I say ‘inspection and examination ;’ for 
any one who is really familiar with education will gain from inspection 
very much insight into the character of a school—its intellectual 
standard, its discipline, even its moral tone—which he will hardly 
secure by formal examination. Her Majesty’s ‘Inspectors’ are, I 
believe, rightly so called, and I suspect that many of them (especially 
those whose experience reaches back to the halcyon days before 
Mr. Lowe’s Revised Code) will be of opinion that, in order to judge 
whether a school is a good school, and whether the teachers understand 
their business, they might do better by having more time for real 
inspection, and spending less on the weary work of examination in 
the ‘standards.’ Even in the actual examination I cannot but think 
that very much might be learnt by inspection, however cursory, of 
the actual work of a class during a whole term; and I take it for 
granted that the examination, especially in the lower classes, should 
have a large viva voce element, and aim far more at judging of the 
general standard, than at distinguishing individual excellence, absolute 
or relative. 

Now this examination of schools may, of course, be misdirected 
or overdone. In either case it will become a nuisance, against which 
all the best teachers will, if they dare, rebel. But, rightly and 
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moderately administered, it must surely give a fair test of the work 
and teaching of a school, and at the same time be of infinite value 
in stimulating energy, discovering defects, and directing teaching. 
It is said with perfect truth that it cannot test and tabulate the 
higher excellences of a school—the moral tone and spirit, the 
formation of character, the fostering of the higher life. But in- 
directly it does test these in some degree: for to produce a high 
general standard of intellectual excellence requires discipline and 
tone as well as good teaching and ability. At most the objection 
only shows that this test is not perfect, which no one maintains in 
theory or assumes in practice. 

Yet here, again, it is most undesirable to rely on examination 
alone, without care to secure systematic study and competent teaching 
for all those submitted to it. The Education Department is very 
wise in resisting the enthusiastic advocates of ‘ payment by results,’ 
and insisting not only on good performance in examination, but on the 
employment of certificated teachers and the enforcement of regular 
attendance by the children. As the influence of official examination 
extends, some precautions of the same essential kind ought certainly 
to be observed, if we desire to have anything like a complete test of 
actual efficiency. In these matters the enthusiasts for examination 
will do well to remember that ‘the half’ will really prove ‘ greater 
than the whole.’ 

(III.) But the function of examination which attracts most publie 
attention, though I doubt whether it is the most important, is its 
use as a means of selection for educational privileges (scholarships, 
fellowships, exhibitions, and the like), and for public appointments. 

Here we enter on the most dangerous ground, because here the 
two injurious elements assume a great and undesirable prominence. 
The examination must necessarily be competitive, so long at least as 
the supply of candidates exceeds the demand, and is apt to become 
fiercely contested, where there are, as is usually the case, few prizes 
and many blanks. The passion of self-interest is stimulated by the 
great value of the prizes offered in this competition. Here, therefore, 
the effect of examination is at its worst; and yet here, perhaps, it is 
most commonly judged. 

Now I hardly think that any one will hold this method of selection 
ideally perfect. In the public service, if we could rely on the perfect 
wisdom and absolute integrity of those who are in authority—the 
higher official staff, as well as the ministers who preside over the 
various departments—far the best plan would be to require certain 
qualifications in all candidates, and then to select from men so 
qualified, by private inquiry, by examination, and by probationary 
trial, those who appeared to be the best. This is the way in which a 
man is mostly chosen for an educational post in our higher schools and 
colleges, and in which I suppose that private commercial houses and 
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public companies choose their officials. Practically it would not be 
difficult to fix certain qualifications (which should be of various kinds 
for various public employments), and to leave the rest to official 
selection. But the question is not an ideal question. In reality we 
have simply to ask what would be in too many cases the determining 
influences in such selection. If it was only against personal favourit- 
ism or actual corruption that we should have to be on our guard, it 
might possibly be wise to risk these dangers, trusting to official inte- 
grity in high places and to public opinion. But this is not all. Official 
cliquism is a quiet but most obstinate influence, tending to narrow 
the area of selection; and the one powerful and almost irresistible 
perverting influence in a Constitution like ours is the political. It 
may be hoped that, with the example of the United States before our 
eyes, we should be able to avoid the oppressive predominance of this 
influence, under which their service seems helplessly to labour. But 
what Government ever has resisted, or ever can resist, the claims of 
powerful or noisy political supporters? The alternative to selection 
by open competition is the risk of the dominion, either of official 
clique or political jobbery. Even as a means of selection, examination 
need not fear the comparison, in respect either of theory or of prac- 
tical results. But, besides this, the carriére owverte aua talents, in a 
country like our own, is of great positive value, by the removal of all 
suspicion of social privilege and political exclusiveness, and by giving 
that opportunity for literally rising from the ranks, which, even if it 
has seldom taken, yet has an important influence in the very fact 
that itis offered. In universities, colleges, and schools the political 
influence would be much smaller, perhaps might be actually small ; 
but, on the other hand, as the history of old foundations has abun- 
dantly proved, personal‘ favouritism, social prejudice, religious or 
academical partisanship, would more than supply its place. To open 
scholarships and exhibitions in some way to talent is not less necessary 
than to open public appointments. 

In spite, therefore, of the present reaction against selection by 
open competition, and of the real defects necessarily attaching to 
this method of selection, it seems impossible to suppose that the step 
once taken will ever be retraced. But the method certainly may 
well admit of improvement, regulation, limitation in many points, of 
which I can but indicate a few. 

If examination is to be retained, those who conduct it must task all 
their energies to defeat the ‘crammer’ properly so called. No doubt 
the battle will be a hard one, because the fierceness of competition, 
and the high value of the prizes open, will stimulate the merely com- 
mercial spirit which such a man ably and unscrupulously represents. 
But I cannot believe that, with proper choice of subjects, with full 
time given to the examination, and with a careful use of the vivd voce 
element, it cannot be won. I must also repeat that much which is called 
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‘cram’ does not deserve that opprobrious name, and that the schools 
which complain of being distanced in the race ought often to lay the 
blame on the desultoriness and the want of discrimination in their 
own teaching, or perhaps on the usurpation of athletics, and the want of 
aspirit of hard work. Allowing, however, for all this, it is difficult to 
believe that real ‘cram’ in the Civil Service and other public exami- 
nations, is as much at a discount as it ought to be, and as (generally 
speaking) it is in the University Tripos and College examinations 
for scholarships. Unless those who regulate and conduct these ex- 
aminations can do more to reduce it to its real value (or valueless- 
ness) the present system can never have fair play. 

Again, in competition for employments needing spirit and 
bodily activity, would it not be possible to give some scope to these 
qualities, as well as to intelligence and knowledge? For a com- 
mission, for example, in the army, it surely ought to weigh something 
in a man’s favour that he is a bold rider, a good shot, a good runner 
or walker, or an accomplished gymnast. It is easy to make fun of the 
problem of balancing these things in the mark-table against Latin, 
or Greek, or mathematics. But the thing might surely be done. 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, in the rules for his scholarships, has set the 
example of co-ordinating practical skill and theoretical knowledge. 
The example is well worth following elsewhere. 

Then, once more, it is perhaps worth consideration whether the 
selection by examination might not be made to imply certain 
previous qualification, and whether it might not generally be made 
probationary. Thus, as to qualification, it would be at present 
certainly impracticable, and perhaps undesirable, to insist that those 
presenting themselves should show evidence of the systematic study 
of some years under a qualified teacher. But it might be possible 
at once to require some evidence of long-continued work, by the 
passing of previous qualifying examinations, such as the University 
Local examinations. Again, whenever possible, it would be highly 
desirable that the examination should admit only in annum pro- 
bationis, and that, according to the results of the work of that year, 
the appointment should or should not be confirmed, without implying 


‘any public disgrace on the candidate not finally appointed. The 


object in either case would be to defeat ‘cram’ or spasmodic 
exertion, by not allowing the whole decision of the fortunes of a life 
to depend on one single examination. The principle is the same as 
has been urged through all this paper—to regard examination as an 
important part, but only a part, both of the educational process, and 
of the test of its result. 

In respect of scholarships and exhibitions there seems a special 
appropriateness in conferring them on those who are found by ex- 
amination best qualified to profit by the opportunities which .they 
give. I take it for granted that the examination shoyld accordingly 
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be directed to test capacity quite as much as actual knowledge. It is, 
I believe, urged by many who have considerable experience, that, in 
the interests alike of schools and colleges, the opening these scholar- 
ships to youths who have not yet entered at the university should be 
rescinded, so that the schools might be saved from the necessity of a 
forcing process, and the colleges from an undignified bidding for in- 
dividual talent. On the other hand, it ought to be remembered that for 
a clever lad it may depend on his attaining such assistance whether he 
can go to the university or not, and that many excellent schools are 
unprovided with the school exhibitions which should meet such a 
case. But, however this be decided, it should surely be laid down 
that the selection should be probationary, requiring confirmation 
according to subsequent work. It is absurd to reward by a per- 
manent incorporation with the collegiate body the crude achieve- 
ments of a lad of eighteen. 

The most questionable effects of this opening of foundations are 
seen in the examinations of young boys for admission to the founda- 
tions of great public schools. Here I fear that there is too much 
opening for cramming (at a rate of remuneration to the crammer 
ludicrously exorbitant) and too much tendency to forcing and over- 
stimulation of young minds. But it would be hard to know what 
other method to choose, if we are to give fair play either to the public 
or to the schools: and instead of abolishing this, and returning to a 
system in which personal favouritism and jobbery are all but uncon- 
trolled by any public opinion, I believe that the endeavour should be 
made to reform the examination itself. It ought to require a very 
moderate standard of knowledge, and to devote itself almost entirely 
to discover intelligence, capacity, promise ; it certainly should avoid 
a principal reliance on written papers, to the exclusion or subordina- 
tion of vivd voce examination; and it ought to be framed with a 
view to the proper conditions of the mind at twelve years old, not to 
the precocious originality and encyclopedic information on a small 
scale, against which Mr. John Stuart Mill’s ‘ Autobiography’ has given 
us a signal warning. Of course, I take it for granted that its 
prizes will be reckoned only as probationary; for here, most of all, 
the probationary principle is rightly applicable. 

But, while both at school and at college I recognise the usefulness 
of open scholarships, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that their 
unlimited extension has acted injuriously in two ways, in virtually 
destroying local claims and associations, and in setting aside the 
object on which our wiser forefathers laid such emphatic stress—of 
helping forward necessitous scholars. Local claims have been hardly 
used, with bad effect on the general education of the country. It is 
of great consequence to a thorough diffusion and proper grading of 
education, that local schools should be encouraged and stimulated, by - 
the opportunity given to their best boys of carrying on their higher 
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education, even if they do not reach the standard of an open com- 
petition. It is of still greater consequence that poor scholars, 
competent to do well, and free from the foolish pride that forbids men 
to ask in forma pauperis, should not be put out of court, or left to 
fight in a competition, in which, other things being equal, the 
victory must rest with wealth and the higher educational advantages 
that it can command. In the reaction against abuses, against the 
incompetence of local candidates, and the frequent jobbery of selection 
for what were really eleemosynary appointments, there has been a 
passion for ‘ throwing everything open,’ which has led us already too 
far, and needs at any rate check, if not reversal, of its encroach- 
ments. 

I would venture also to add that selection by examination is good 
for the earlier, and more than questionable for the later, stages of 
official or academical progress. Promotion by examination, even by 
qualifying examination, ought to apply only to young candidates 
and subordinate appointments in the public service. In collegiate 
life, considering the many objects for which fellowships are founded, 
I trust that, as an old Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, I may be 
forgiven, if I doubt whether competitive examination, especially if 
open to a whole university, is the best method of selection, and 
whether it would not be better, theoretically and practically, to exact 
certain qualifications, and leave the actual choice to the free and 
responsible action of the collegiate body. In any case, a fellowship, 
if the tenure is to be permanent, ought not to be merely a prize for 
success in an examination, but a trust involving the performance of 
some duties. Few men would wish to revive the old rule which 
made such perpetual tenure conditional on taking holy orders. But 
in it there was at least a recognition, real although too narrow in its 
application, of the necessity of having some actual duty (such as 
ordination was naturally held to imply) attached to the revenue of 
the fellowship. 

Even here, therefore, where I must allow that examination is seen 
at its worst, I believe that what is needed is reform rather than 
revolution or reaction. The competitive element, however undesirable 
ideally, is only the representative of the individual competition, which 
must inevitably take place in a free country and an open career. It 
ought, indeed, to be rightly subordinated ; but this must be done by 
higher influences, by wise public opinion, and by restriction to the 
earlier and more immature stages of life, not by excluding it in 
favour of official patronage, personal favouritism, and political jobbery. 

The conclusion to which I venture to draw these imperfect sugges- 
tions on a large subject is that the present outcry against examinations 
will be most injurious, if it produces an indiscriminate jealousy or 
hostility against the whole system; and, on the other hand, most 
useful, if it checks the almost fanatical belief in examination, and 
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examination alone, which has prevailed of late, and induces public 
opinion to consider what is the right place of examination, what are 
its various functions, what is the good and evil in the system, and 
how far the evil can be eradicated without introducing more mischief. 
When this has been done, I trust that examination will be cordially 
welcomed to its right place in our educational system, and resolutely 


bidden to keep it. 


‘ALFRED Barry. 





ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM 


V. (Conciusion). Across THE PaciFIc. 


From the Gulf of Pefias to Lota and Valparaiso we made an easy 
voyage in fine weather. The mines and the scenery of Lota have 
been admirably described in Mr. Hinchcliffs volume, Over the Sea 
and far away. Our short visit to Chili was full of interest. I shall 
not, however, attempt to give a brief and imperfect description of the 
country in these pages. Such a task has indeed been rendered un- 
necessary by the recent able report by Sir Horace Rumbold. For its 
literary merits, and the acute observation and ample knowledge of the 
country which it displays, this report deserves to hold a high place 
in the valuable series of papers on foreign countries, which we have 
received from the diplomatic service. 

We sailed from Valparaiso on the 30th of October, 1876. During 
our stay in port we had received on board a quantity of stores, suffi- 
cient for a voyage of two months. The last thing done before we 
unmoored was to fill up the tanks with a final supply of water, 
amounting in all to fifteen tons. We were towed out from our 
moorings into the offing. As we were making sail, the crew of 
H.M.S. ‘ Opal’ gave us a hearty cheer, and Captain Robinson and Mr. 
Henderson, his first-lieutenant, pulled alongside, and were the last to 
bid us a kind farewell. 

The navigation of the Pacific between the distant shores of America 
and Asia is a simple, though a lengthy and tedious, undertaking. 
Vessels bound to the westward should run as rapidly as possible into 
the latitude where the trade winds prevail. Vessels, on the other 
hand, bound for America, from Australia or the coast of Asia, should 
stand to the northward or southward into the region of the ante- 
trades, and follow, as nearly as may be, the Great Circle track. We 
were unfortunate in our start. During the earlier portion of the 
passage we experienced light and paltry winds. Under these most © 
unfavourable circumstances, the one redeeming feature was the excel- 
lent performance of the ‘Sunbeam,’ in the development of whose good 
qualities all our nautical skill was exercised. 
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On Sunday, the 12th of November, the position was 16° 53’ S. 
latitude, and 94° 43’ W. longitude. The distance made good from 
Valparaiso was 1,493 miles, and the distance still to be accomplished 
to Tahiti was 3,162 miles. At the slow rate of progress hitherto 
maintained, it appeared possible that the passage might occupy not 
less than six weeks, and I therefore determined upon putting all 
hands on the allowance of water specified in the articles of agreement. 

We had now been nearly three weeks at sea. Throughout, the finest 
possible weather had prevailed ; the swell of the ocean was scarcely 
perceptible; and the only requirement of the mariner, which nature 
had not provided, was a somewhat stronger breeze. Our experiences 
in these respects closely coincide with those of the earliest explorers of 
the Pacific. This ocean received its name from Magelhaens, the 
first European who traversed it, and who, having encountered heavy 
gales in the Straits, sailed into the watery expanse with a moderate 
south-east trade wind, and enjoyed uninterruptedly fine weather 
throughout the passage. 

The prospects of our voyage were decidedly brighter when we cast 
up our account on the 19th. The run since noon on the 12th was 1,335 
miles. The total distance, by the log, since our departure from 
Valparaiso, was 3,057 miles, while the distance made good was 3,033 
miles. The difference between the run and distance made good would 
have been much more considerable but for the westerly current, varying 
from 5 knots to 15 knots a day, with which we have been almost con- 
stantly favoured. Our position was now in 15° 38’ S. latitude, and 
117° 52’ W. longitude. The distance to Tahiti was 1,818 miles. 

On the 27th of November our position at noon was in 16° 54’ §. 
latitude, and 138° 9’ W. longitude. Being now in the latitude of 
Tatakotoroa, or Clarke Island, which bore from our position, by ob- 
servation, S. by W. 25 miles, we steered direct for it, and at 12.45 
p.m. I had the satisfaction of seeing from the foreyard the palm and 
cocoanut trees of the island, just topping the horizon, directly ahead. 
After a voyage of 4,270 miles, so successful a landfall is an illus- 
tration of the perfection which the art of the chronometer-maker has 
attained. 

At 2 P.M. we were close to the island, and here we ceased steam- 
ing, hove to, and feathered the propeller. As we sailed onward, at a 
distance of from one to two miles from the shore, we could easily see 
all the objects on the island, the vegetation, the huts of the people, 
and their canoes. A few natives made their appearance on the beach, 
but very quickly retired into the shelter of the woods. The mass of 
bright green vegetation, composed chiefly of the cocoanut tree, the 
palm, and the bread-fruit tree, emerging suddenly from the ocean, 
and seeming, as it were, rooted in its waves, presented an almost 
magical effect. The verdure was the more grateful and refreshing 
to eyes which had rested so long on the unchanging sea. 
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Clarke’s Island consists of a ring of coral enclosing a lagoon. To 
enable her better to appreciate the interesting features of this, the first 
atoll, or circular coral-built island, we had ever seen, Mrs. Brassey was 
fastened into a ‘ boatswain’s chair,’ and was hoisted up to the topsail- 
yard, where I shortly afterwards joined her. She is, I am very con- 
fident, the first lady who has ever looked down on a coral-reef from an 


equally elevated position. 
Mr. Findlay, in his South Pacific Directory, gives the following 
account of the Low Archipelago, or Paumotu group, to which Clarke 


Island belongs :— 


This vast collection of coral islands, one of the wonders of the Pacific, extends 
over sixteen degrees of longitude, without taking into consideration the detached 
islands to the south-east. They exhibit very great sameness in their features. 
When first seen the aspect is one of surpassing beauty, if the dry part of the island 
is sufficiently covered with trees; but much of this beauty is dispelled on a nearer 
approach, as the vegetation is usually found to be scanty and wiry. 

The archipelago was first called ‘Dangerous’ by Bougainville. The native name, 
Paumotu, signifies a ‘cloud of islands.’ They were originally discovered by 
Quiros in 1606, and were subsequently visited by Le Maire and Schouten in 1610, 
by Roggewein in 1772, Byron, 1765, Wallis and Carteret, 1767, Cook, 1769, 1773, 
and 1774, and Bougainville in 1763. The work begun by these earlier discoverers 
has been followed up in the present century by Kotzebue, Bellingshausen, Duperry, 
Beechey, Fitzroy, and Wilkes. Since their protectorate has been established at 
Tahiti, the French have added largely to our topographical knowledge of these 
islands. 

Representatives of both the races by which the islands of the Pacific have beoa 
peopled—the negro and the Polynesian—are still to be found in the Low Archi- 
pelago. The natives in the western islands have been converted to the Protestant 
religion, which is zealously and conscientiously followed, while the French Roman 
Catholics have establishments at Anaa and in the Gambier group. 

There are seventy-eight islands in all, eighteen of which are uninhabited, ten 
are still occupied by savage tribes. The south-eastern islands, being furthest 
removed from Tahiti—the centre of South Pacific civilisation—are the least 
advanced. 

The native population of the entire archipelago only amounts to 3,500, of whom 
700 are still uncivilised. There has been much improvement of late in the houses 

and clothing of the people ; and they have opened some branches of industry, the 
chief of which are the manufacture of cocoanut oil, and the collection of mother- 
of-pearl shell. The value of the former production—which is all bought up by 
two firms at Papiete—amounts to 2,500/. or 3,600/. per annum; while the supply 
of pearl-shell varies in value from 4,000/. to 6,000/. per annum. 





Tatakotoroa was discovered by Bonnecho in 1774. It is very 
low, and there is no entrance to the lagoon which it encloses. Our 
observations led us to believe that the island must be at least six 
miles in length and two to three miles broad. At its western ex- 
tremity, on a raised platform, we observed that a large crucifix had 
been erected, which we accepted as a proof that the people must have 
been converted to the Roman Catholic religion. 

At noon on the 28th of November our latitude was 17°55’ S., 
and our longitude 140° 43’ W., the centre of Modller Island bearing 
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north, and distant five miles. Steering for Hao, or Harpe Island, 
which is separated by a channel, not exceeding ten miles in width, 
from Moller Island, we hove to, at 3 p.m., off the entrance to the 
lagoon. 

Hao is one of the most remarkable islands in the Paumotu group. 
It is thirty miles long, by an average of five miles broad, and consists 
of a band of coral, seventy miles in circuit, enclosing a vast lagoon, 
The north end of the island is five miles in length, and consists of a 
narrow strip of coral, covered with luxuriant vegetation. The island 
was surveyed by Captain Beechey in 1826; and here Captain Sir 
Edward Belcher conducted his experiments on the growth of coral. 

On the low point forming the western side of the entrance to the 
lagoon of Hao, unconcernedly watching the evolutions of the * Sun- 
beam,’ there were gathered a numerous group of natives, clad in 
flowing robes of many gay and brilliant colours. Absolutely free 
they seemed from the pressure of the urgent and constant occupations 
which make life harassing and distressful in larger and busier com- 
munities. Only to listen to the murmur of the waves, as they rose 
and fell on the coral beach, and to lie outstretched beneath the shady 
palms and cocoanut trees, was employment enough for these lotos- 
eaters of Polynesia. 

The natives were described, half a century ago, as ‘ extremely 
friendly.’ The present generation certainly seems to deserve the 
highest character for hospitality. Mrs. Brassey landed in the gig, 
and met with a most kindly and cordial reception at the hands of 
the natives. They spread a carpet, on which she was invited to sit 
side by side with the wife of the chief; and they piled up before her 
a little heap of the produce of the island—-bread-fruit and cocoanuts— 
to which were added two small pigs and other things, forming a 
generous and an eminently acceptable offering. 

The islanders lighted their cigarettes with Swedish matches ; 
their wives were clad in the cotton prints of Alsace, Switzerland, and 
Manchester; their food was cooked in an iron pot made at Wolver- 
hampton. These things are signs of the times and evidences of the 
increasing facilities of intercourse. They tend to show how com- 
merce promotes civilisation, and binds together, in the bonds of 
friendship and interdependence, the most distant nations of the 
earth.* These far-away islanders send us mother-of-pearl; we give 
ur fabrics in exchange. Each can render aid to the other; and 
mutual goodwil] follows. 

We sailed from .Hao at 6 p.m. on the 26th of November. The 
distance of 500 miles to Tahiti seemed nothing after our voyage 
from Valparaiso. On the coasts of Europe, and with our more 
limited experience of former years, such a distance would have ap- 
peared a somewhat considerable undertaking. 

Having called at Maitea, the easternmost island in the Society 
.group, we found ourselves, at 8 a.M. on the 2nd of December, about 
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a mile and a half from the lighthouse on Point Venus, in the island 
of Tahiti. The point received its name from having been chosen by 
Captain Cook for his observations of the transit of Venus. 

As we steamed along the outer edge of the coral reefs for a 
distance of five miles, the dense groves of cocoanut palms and bread- 
fruit trees, and the mountains beyond, rising in precipitous masses to 
a height of 7,000 feet, presented a scene of surpassing loveliness. 

At 9.15 we took a pilot on board, in the narrow entrance to the 
reef which encloses the harbour of Papiete, and in a few minutes 
more we were safely moored close to the shore, and almost under the 
shade of the tropical foliage in which the capital of Tahiti is em- 
bosomed. Welcome, doubly welcome, such a calm and beautiful 
refuge, after a protracted voyage of thirty-three days, at a tedious 
pace, over 5,000 miles of ocean. 

A plentiful supply of fruit and fresh provisions is not the least 
agreeable of the many incidents that mark an arrival in harbour 
after a long sea-passage. The ‘Sunbeam’ was rapidly surrounded 
and invaded by a host of olive-brown vendors of fruit and provisions, 
with whom a brisk trade was carried on. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of December, we attended a native service, 
conducted by M. Vernier, a French Protestant pastor. Although the 
congregation contained, as other congregations do, its proportion of 
the heedless and inattentive, there were many rapt listeners. The 
custom prevailing here of going to church furnished with a note-book 
and pencil, and taking copious notes of the sermon, argues a deeper 
interest in the discourses delivered than many preachers in England 
are enabled to inspire. 

The latest phase of Tahitian church government was explained to 
me by our consul. It would appear that the rivalry of missionaries of 
different sects became at last so intolerable to the Tahitians, that 
they established a church of their own, formed on the Presbyterian 
model, and served by native as well as European missionaries. When 
the French established their protectorate in Tahiti, some of the mis- 
sionaries were suspected of sowing the seeds of disaffection to the 
new rulers among their congregations; and an order was accordingly 
issued that the names of ministers elected to serve in the native 
church must be submitted to the government for approval. Practi- 
cally the nominations have remained in the hands of the natives; but 
though the government have never refused to confirm the elections 
that have been made, they have required that the announcement of 
the appointment of a minister should be conveyed to him through an 
official channel. This intervention of the civil authorities was dis- 
tasteful to the missionaries, who one by one resigned, until now only 
one representative of the London Bible Society remains in Tahiti. 
He has no ministerial office, but is invited occasionally to preach. 

For a passing traveller to pronounce an opinion as to the degree 
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in which Christian truth has really grounded itself in the hearts of 
the people of Tahiti would be indeed presumptuous. In Tahiti the 
chapel and the meeting-house too often stand side by side in a small 
village, and the natives alternate from one communion to the other, 
according as they think their material interests may be most effectu- 
ally promoted. 

Allowance, however, must be made for these impediments ; and 
there are abundant evidences of the real good that Christianity has 
effected in the abolition of the cruel rites of idolatry, the human 
sacrifices, the infanticide, the cessation of the murderous attacks on 
the early voyagers, and the establishment of public order in all those 
islands where the inhabitants have been converted. 

The population of Tahiti is estimated at 8,000. Some authorities 
are of opinion that it has increased since the arrival of the first mis- 
sionaries. Others, and among them competent and reliable native 
observers, are convinced that the numbers have greatly diminished. 
Captain Cook was present at a naval review at Tahiti at which 210 
canoes were assembled. He estimates the entire Tahitian flotilla at 
1,720 war canoes, manned by 68,000 able men. In this estimate the 
canoes of the adjacent islands must have been included. 

The trade of Tahiti is in the hands of three or four large mercan- 
tile houses, which have central depots at Papiete, and several branch 
depots in other islands. They possess large fleets of schooners, by 
means of which they trade with all the islands of the Marquesas, the 
Paumotu and the Tubuai groups, and the Georgian and Society 
Islands. Their larger vessels make regular passages between Tahiti, 
San Francisco, Valparaiso, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Where the merchants have no depét—and this must be the usual 
case—they consign their goods to some European, who is generally the 
retired master of a small merchant vessel, or a runaway sailor, known 
in the special phraseology of the Pacific as a‘ beach comber.’ This 
individual commences his relations with the merchant by entering 
into an engagement to build a house suitable for the sale of goods on 
some island not yet occupied by a resident trader. The house being 
provided, a small parcel of goods, say of the value of 20/., is con- 
signed to him on credit, and his profit is made by selling at an 

advanced rate to the natives. As the trader proceeds he will, if 
successful, extend his operations, obtaining larger and larger credits, 
in the form of consignments of goods, from the Tahitian merchants. 

The principal articles of export from Tahiti are cotton, coprah or 
dried cocoanut kernels, cocoanut oil, pearl shells, maava shells, 
edible fungus for China, oranges, cocoanuts, lime-juice, bancoub nuts, 
and béche de mer or tripang, besides vanilla, arrowroot, timber, 

pearls, &c. In his report on the trade and navigation of Tahiti, 
published as a blue book in 1875, Consul Miller states that the value 
of the exports from the island in 1874, according to the average 
wholesale prices during the year, may be estimated at 110,000/. 
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The invoice value of the imports for the same year from all countries, 







the South Sea Island products only excepted, may be approximately esti- 
nall mated at about 125,000/. 

her, The small vessels trading from Tahiti are admirable-examples of 
ctu naval architecture. The schooners despatched with manufactured 






goods for distribution through the Low Archipelago, the Marquesas, 
and the Leeward Islands, are built either at Humboldt on the coast 
of California, or in New Zealand. Their tonnage varies from 100 to 
200 tons. Rigged as fore-and-aft schooners, after the plan of the 
celebrated ‘ America,’ they are at least equal, in symmetry, speed, 
and ability to contend with the waves, to the fleet of yachts we are 
accustomed to see annually assembled at Cowes or Ryde. 

The average speed of the brigs and schooners trading regularly 
between San Francisco and Tahiti falls little short of 200 miles a day. 
This high average is due both to the sailing qualities of the vessels 
and to the steady winds that prevail within the limits of the trades. 

The harbour of Papiete presents a busy scene. Four barques, of 
large tonnage, lay at anchor on the evening of our departure. Three 
of these displayed the German flag, and one the ensign of the 
Canadian Dominion. The crew of the latter were imprisoned at 
Tahiti. The vessel was laden with guano, and was bound to Queens- 
town for orders. Shortly after leaving Lima the cook fell ill, where- 
upon the captain suggested that one man in each watch should 
cook for his shipmates. This proposal was objected to, on the ground 
that the vessel was already undermanned ; and a counter-proposal 
was made that the captain’s servant should become cook. To this 
the captain would have consented, had not his wife objected. A 
series of altercations ensued, which became more and more bitter, 
until at length the crew refused to work, and the ship was brought 
into Tahiti by the officers. The men, as it has been said, were, at 
the time of our visit, in prison, and a crew of natives had been shipped 
in their place. Meanwhile the captain, on being called upon to pay 
the expense of the imprisonment of his original crew, objected. I 
understood, however, that he would be compelled to defray the cost 
of their maintenance here, and would, in addition, be required to 
carry them to Queenstown when he sailed. His owner would thus be 
subjected to the heavy expense of keeping a double crew for several 
months, and the ship would have been detained at least a month on 
her voyage. A more conciliatory spirit would probably have averted 
a rupture, and thus have saved an outlay of hundreds of pounds. 

In cases of this kind the owners generally take the side of the 
master. Often, in so doing, they are unjust to the crew and too 
partial to the officers. Under the existing arrangements, shipowners 
and the seamen they employ have no direct dealings with-one 
another; and I venture to affirm that a letter of remonstrance-from 
a dissatisfied crew, at the end of a voyage, would gengfally receive 
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but scanty attention. On the other hand, the master is in constant 
communication with the owners. His representations of the mis- 
conduct of the crew are received without question, and with a feeling 
of indignation not the less deep because founded upon an ex-parte 
statement, which the accused have no opportunity of correcting. 

Many of the vessels trading from Tahiti are commanded by 
Germans, who are excellent navigators, and who bear a high cha- 
racter for general intelligence, sobriety, and trustworthiness. 

The numerous establishments belonging to Mr. Brander, the 
principal merchant of Tahiti, include a cotton-ginning factory, a 
blacksmith’s shop, a sailmaker’s loft, and stores containing anchors, 
boats, ropes, and equipments of all kinds for shipping. The ware- 
houses are filled with flour, and American and English fabrics, iron- 
mongery, and preserved provisions. 

We drove, on the morning of the 8th of December, to Point Venus, 
and thence to Mr. Brander’s plantation of cocoanut trees, twenty 
thousand in number. In four years these trees will bear nuts. The 
annual value of the produce of a cocoanut tree in Tahiti is estimated 
at four shillings, and when the proprietor converts the nuts into oil 
and fibre an additional income of two shillings a tree may be realised. 
During the first two years the weeds must be kept down, in order to 
protect the young trees against the encroachments of other less pro- 
ductive but more luxuriant vegetation. Afterwards, but little labour 
is required. At the expiration of eight years the plantation we visited 
will bring in a revenue of 4,000/. a year, a sum in all probability 
more easily earned than any income of equal amount derived from 
the cultivation of the soil in any other part of the world. 

The trade with the far-away islands of the Pacific, though as yet 
in its infancy, is rapidly becoming more and more important. At 
no distant date the shores of the Solomon Islands and the New 
Hebrides, where the inhabitants are to-day debased by cannibalism, 
and whence the merchantman is repelled by flotillas of hostile canoes, 
will become the scene of a busy commerce. In the task of accom- 
plishing that desirable consummation English enterprise is certain to 
play a part. In years to come I see before me a glowing vision of 
the Anglo-Saxon race issuing forth from California on the east, and 
Australia on the west, spreading itself with vigorous energy to all the 
islands of the Pacific, and bringing the now secluded and benighted 
people of Polynesia into a close, a prosperous, and a beneficent 
intercourse with the most advanced and civilised communities of 
the world. 

The authority exercised by the Government of France, under the 
style of a protectorate, is a mild and equitable sway. Nevertheless, 
the French are not popular with the Tahitians. Jealousy of a foreign 
ruler is a natural sentiment, and there can be little doubt that the 
English would be equally unpopular if they occupied the same position 
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in the island. The late queen, Pomare, received an annual allowance 
of 2,0001. a year. All the edicts of the government were issued in 
her name. The French staff includes a governor, whose term of office 
varies from two to five years ; an ordonnateur, acting as chancellor of 
the slender exchequer and minister of the interior; anda chief judge. 
Ihad an interesting conversation with the principal law officer. He 
informed me that the natives had adopted the Code Napoléon in all 
criminal and in most civil proceedings, retaining, however, their 
ancient laws and customs in all proceedings relating to the tenure of 
land. Theoretically, the sovereignty of Tahiti is a limited monarchy, 
under a French protectorate. Seven years, however, have elapsed 
since the last session of the Tahitian Parliament, and it is probable 
that the natives readily acquiesce in their release from a troublesome 
and unattractive duty. 

To the English traveller Tahiti is classic ground. The explora- 
tions of Captain Cook, the pioneer missionaries in the ‘ Duff,’ and the 
scientific labours of Fitzroy, Darwin, and Beechey, have made the 
island famous. For ourselves, we can truly say that the hospitality 
and kindness of its engaging people have endeared them to us for 
ever. 

The voyage from Tahiti to the Sandwich Islands lies wholly in 
the region where the trade winds prevail. At the season in which 
we made the passage squalls and rain are frequently experienced. 
We were struck by heavy squalls almost every day, and the weather 
was even more boisterous after we had crossed the equator than in 
the earlier part of the passage. Vessels bound from Tahiti to the 
north must take care to keep well to the eastward, so as to make sure 
of not being driven by the trade winds and current to leeward of the 
Sandwich Islands. We were close hauled throughout, and barely 
succeeded in fetching Hawaii. 

The following table gives a summary of our voyage from Tahiti 
to Hilo :— 
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We reached our destination, the Bay of Hilo, on the north side 
of Hawaii, on a serene afternoon, following upon two stormy days, 
The Bay of Hilo is a most charming scene. Its blue waters are 
sheltered from the prevailing winds by an island appropriately called 
Cocoanut Island. A reef extends outwards from the island, on which 
a breakwater might easily be erected. Beyond the reef the Blonde 
shoal extends for two miles to seaward; and, though the depth over 
it varies from six to nine fathoms, it protects the anchorage from the 
heavy swell, and tends to make Hilo Bay the most spacious and the 
best sheltered anchorage in Hawaii. Around the shores of the bay 
rich groves of cocoanut trees, bananas, palms, and oranges, enrich the 
landscape with the inexhaustible delights of the tropics. The town 
itself is in the highest degree picturesque. There are no formal 
streets. The whitewashed houses are seen at intervals embosomed in 
trees, and the spires and towers of the churches, rising above the sur- 
rounding dwellings, give a pleasing aspect of civilisation to the 
scene. Beyond the limits of the town the country rises in a gradual 
and richly wooded slope for a distance of many miles. In the centre 
of the island Mauna Loa, 13,230 feet high, its ridges extending 
north and south as far as the eye can reach, closes in the view with 
a noble mass of mountains. 

On Saturday, the 23rd of December, we made an excursion to 
the crater of Kilauea. The distance is thirty miles. The path 
leads for the most part over lava, which is in many places so rugged 
that only the most sure-footed animals could cross it. There are, indeed, 
but few level spaces where a horse can be allowed, even for a short 
distance, to break into a canter. For a couple of miles on the way 
up from Hilo the country consists of a rich alluvial soil, watered by 
copious brooks, and capable of producing in abundance sugar, tobacco, 
and the taro root. The latter plant is known in botany as the 
Caladium esculentum. It produces a tuberous root and leaves, 
which form a favourite article of food of the natives of the tropics. 

Rising by a very gradual ascent, we soon quitted the narrow belt 
of fertile country, and entered upon a weary waste, producing tree 
ferns and a number of dwarf plants, of no value for food or timber, 
and too small to furnish features to the landscape. 

As night fell, a red glow on the clouds in front told us we were 
approaching our destination. We pulled up at 8 r.m. at the Crater 
House, a native hut, which has been erected by an enterprising pro- 
prietor for the accommodation of occasional travellers. The fare 
was plain, but sufficient. We had climbed to a height of 4,000 feet 
above the sea level, and it was a new and pleasant experience, after 
our long cruise in the tropics, to sit down beside a fire of wooden 
logs and to enjoy its radiant glow. 

On the following day, the 24th of December, the sun rose in un- 
clouded splendour over the scene of desolation before us. The Crater 
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House stands on the edge of the outer crater of Kilauea, on the brink 
of a grey rocky precipice of 650 feet in elevation, which forms the 
contour of a plain of hardened lava. 

In some unrecorded volcanic convulsion the surface of the country 
must have sunk into the abyss of fire beneath. Through the huge 
cleft in the crust of the earth volumes of lava have ever since been 
issuing, and an outlet has been created for the perpetual ebullition of 
the subterranean gases. The bottom of this great eavity consists of a 
mass of black lava, unrelieved by a blade of verdure, and still retaining 
the tumid and irregular shapes in which it was originally poured out 
from the crater. It is as if the waves of a tumultuous sea had been 
instantaneously congealed and solidified into a mass of dark volcanic 
rock. 

In the latter part of the afternoon we made an expedition to the 
inner crater. We descended into the outer crater by a steep path, 
formed on the face of the precipice already described. For the first 
hour the walk over the old lava bed was tolerably easy. Our diffi- 
culties began, when we reached a stream of lava, which had poured out 
but two days ago, and was only now beginning to cool down. 

At the extreme edge of this most recent overflow the lava, only 
two inches below our feet, was red-hot. At a short distance above 
us, on the left, we could see the stream, still uncongealed, and accu- 
mulating in such a mass as to threaten another overflow to a lower 
level at no long interval. Our guide, having made a circuit of at 
least a mile round this obstacle, led the way up a rapid ascent to the 
edge of the cliffs overhanging the inner crater, which contains the 
famous lake of molten lava. The precipice surrounding this inner 
crater was estimated by Mr. Dana to have an elevation of 340 feet. 

From the survey of the Americans it was ascertained that the 
inner crater was of an oblong ovate form, 16,000 feet in length, in a 
N.E. and S.W. direction. The average breadth is 7,500 feet. The 
pit includes, therefore, an area of four square miles, thus exceeding 
in extent, as Mr. Dana points out, many a city of 150,000 inhabitants. 
The level of the volcanic lake is subject to perpetual oscillation. It 
sometimes sinks 800 feet below the edge of the lower crater. 

Looking down from a precipice formed by an accumulation of 
cinders and heated lava, we saw a terrible and marvellous scene. 
Let the imagination conceive a lake, two-thirds of a mile in length, 
one-third of a mile in width, hemmed in by a semicircle of pre- 
cipitous cliffs of lava 250 feet high. On the side from which we 
approached the cliffs were broken away, so that we looked down on 
masses of lava riven asunder, here forming sloping ravines, there 
rising up into splintered pinnacles or bold and threatening crags. 
On our left a dark valley descended, by a gradual slope, from the 
upper level on which we stood to the boiling lava below. On the 
opposite shores of the lake the cliffs formed a precipice, not less than 
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one hundred feet in height, rising up from the rugged and confused 
accumulations of lava at the edge of the lake. Such were the more 
prominent features in the vicinity of the crater. But if its borders 
presented a scene of fearful devastation, the aspect of the lake itself 
was far more terrible. In the centre the lava was covered with a 
thin grey film; but numerous tortuous streaks or cracks upon its 
surface served to show the lurid glow beneath. An awful calm 
generally prevailed in the middle of the lake, though its surface was 
sometimes disturbed by the sudden spouting forth of a jet of lava, or 
by the bubbling upwards of the volcanic gases. 

The margin, on the other hand, was in constant and violent agi- 
tation. On the further side, over against our place of observation, 
three whirlpools of lava were in a state of perpetual agitation from 
the explosion of gases from below. At each explosion the lava was 
tossed, with all the vehemence of the stormy ocean, against the 
overhanging cliffs, on which it broke in countless jets of fire, and 
. then fell back into the gulf beneath, causing the whole surface of the 
lake to undulate in heavy pulsations. 

I have endeavoured to describe the scene presented to the eye. 
It was magnificent, majestic, and sublime. The strange sounds that 
fellon the ear were even more impressive. If hushed for a moment, it 
was only that they might gather up new force for a more profound 
and heavier roar. Listening with closed eyes, they recalled the raging 
of the stormy ocean: and yet they came with a more measured and 
a deadlier sound. There is probably no other spot upon the face of 
the earth where man becomes more profoundly conscious of his im- 
potence, before the mighty forces of nature, than on the brink of the 
crater of Kilauea. 

We lingered for hours on the edge of the cliff which commanded 
this unique view. As night closed in, all the awful effects of flame 
and fire were intensified tenfold. The boiling springs, whence the 
lake was fed with molten lava in inexhaustible streams, shone with a 
more appalling brightness. The spray, as it dashed backwards from 
the rocks, illumined the darkness of the night with coruscations 
of dazzling brilliancy. The tumult seemed to grow louder as the 
visible effects became more striking. It was of a scene like this 
crater of Kilauea that Milton dreamed when he described the 
‘hideous rain and combustion’ into the depths of which Satan and 
his angels fell from heaven— 

At once, as far as angel's ken, he views 

That dismal situation, waste and wild. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 

As one great furnace flam’d, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 

Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
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That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsum’d. 


We returned to the ‘Sunbeam’ on Christmas Day, and on the fol- 
lowing day we witnessed some extraordinary feats of swimming per- 
formed by the natives of the island. A copious stream enters the 
sea about a quarter of a mile west of the little town of Hilo. Ata 
short distance from its mouth it forces its way through a chasm in 
the voleanic rocks, and then winds round a precipitous crag of lava, 
at the foot of which it forms a still pool, six fathoms in depth. We 
had been invited to witness two noted swimmers leap from the 
summit of the crag into the pool below. The whole population 
turned out on the occasion, and seated themselves om the grassy 
slopes above the river, awaiting the arrival of the two athletes. 
Meanwhile a number of the more youthful inhabitants of Hilo, of 
both sexes, entertained us with a display of the art of swimming and 
diving. One active girl leaped repeatedly from a height of twenty 
feet into the river. In the intervals between their performances, 
these amphibious people climbed up the rocks that overhung the 
river, Where they gathered themselves into the most picturesque 
groups of bronze-coloured yet shapely humanity. 


Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum ; 
Intus aque dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo, 
Nympharum domus. 


There were few garments to mar the symmetry of their forms, 
but there was not the slightest taint of immodesty in the scene. 
A sculptor, looking on with the cultivated eye of a trained artist, 
would have revelled in the graceful movements of the forms displayed 
before him; while a painter would have appreciated not less the 
harmonious colours of the picture, in which the olive flesh-tints 
formed such an admirable contrast to the dark lava rocks on which 
the swimmers reclined. Many a laborious student of the Academy 
has racked his brain in the vain effort to produce a composition on 
canvas or in marble, with not one-half the beauty or the truth to 
nature of these fortuitous assemblages of graceful figures. 

An hour had passed away not unpleasantly when the heroes of the 
day arrived. They were to leap into the pool beneath from the 
summit of a precipice ninety feet in height. Thirty feet below the 
edge a crag juts out fifteen feet from the face of the rock. It was 
necessary for the swimmers to clear this projection. We were seated 
on a ledge of rock near the edge of the water, to witness the feat 
they were about to perform. It was a point of view whence the 
swimmers were seen with striking effect, as they first appeared on 
the crag above us, and paused for a moment on its brink, before 
taking their tremendous leap into the gulf beneath.. 
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As we looked up to the summit of the precipice, the powerful 
forms of these olive-coloured men—notable specimens of the native 
races of the Pacific—stood out in magnificent relief against the dark 
blue sky. Each wore a green wreath fastened on his brow—a trifling 
touch, which enhanced the resemblance to those admirable products 
of ancient art, the bronze figures of the flying Mercury in the 
museum at Naples. As the first swimmer gathered himself together 
for the leap, there was a breathless silence in the crowd, a momentary 
glance of hesitation in the countenance of the hero of Hilo, succeeded 
by that set look which a man wears who has determined to do a 
chivalrous deed or perish in the attempt. 


Magno persentit pectore curas: 
Mens immota manet. 


Then came a superb elastic bound, an agile readjustment of the 
balance, and the athletic figure darted downwards like an arrow 
through the air, with a tremendous splash disappeared feet downwards 
below the glassy surface, and, after a prolonged immersion, rose 
again to the surface scathless, amid the enthusiastic ovations of the 
crowd. 

The great feat was followed by a performance which, in a less 
amphibious country, would have excited wonder. It was a leap down 
a waterfall having a fall of fifteen feet. Not only did the two cham- 
pions take the leap, but even the nymphs of Hilo, in numbers, fol- 
lowed them. After disappearing for a few moments in the seething 
water at the foot of the cascade, they reappeared laughing and 
talking, evidently regarding the feat as an ordinary bathing incident. 

We sailed from Hilo at six o’clock in the afternoon on the 26th 
of December. At 5 p.m. on the following day we stopped off the 
buoy at the entrance to Honolulu to take on board a pilot, who 
placed us in a short time in a most convenient berth, opposite the 
landing-place and near H.M.S. ‘Fantéme.’ We were secured by an 
anchor ahead and a warp made fast to the coral rocks astern. The 
distance from Hilo to Honolulu is 200 miles. We steamed from 
anchorage to anchorage in twenty-three hours. 

Honolulu has space for 200 sail. At the period of our visit there 
were six vessels in the harbour, of- over 600 tons, and numerous small 
craft. We saw the ‘ Zealandia,’ of the San Francisco and New 
Zealand line, a ship of 3,200 tons burden, and 360 feet long, enter 
and quit the port at night. Boats were sent out with lights to mark 
the position of the outer buoys, and thus facilitate the pilotage in 
the narrow channel at the entrance. 

Honolulu has a population of 15,000. The streets are laid out 
regularly, radiating from the harbour to the suburbs. The post-office 
is a good building, and the government offices would be esteemed a 
handsome pile in any European capital of the second rank. The 
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shops are excellent. Every necessary and many luxuries are obtain- 
able. The hotel is conducted on the American principle, and is 
superior to any similar establishment in any port of the Pacific, 
San Francisco excepted. 

The fine steamers running from New Zealand to San Francisco 
call monthly at Honolulu. It is proposed to establish a fortnightly 
service between this port and the United States. If this be done, I 
anticipate that the Sandwich Islands will become a more and more 
favourite resort for persons seeking a mild climate in the winter 
season. 

The merchants live in charming villas built of wood, and sur- 
rounded by pleasant gardens. The favourite situations are the Valley 
Road, leading out to the Pali, and the road leading towards Diamond 
Hill, in a direction parallel with the sea-shore. 

We attended service on Sunday, the 31st of December, at the 
cathedral. The medizval glories of the cathedrals of the Old World 
are here represented by a modest, though suitable, wooden Gothie 
church. The carved stonework for a handsome building was sent out 
from England long ago, the money having been raised by subscription 
during the visit of Queen Emma to that country. As, however, the 
amount collected was insufficient to meet the expense of completing 
the structure, the costly sculpture still remains in the cases in which 
it was originally received. The Bishop of Honolulu, Dr. Willis, is 
universally and highly esteemed for the self-sacrifice he has shown in 
his devotion to arduous work in a remote community. 

During our visit to Tahiti the general knowledge of the English 
language among the natives, acquired by them in the missionary 
schools, surprised us very much. Many of the people spoke our 
language as easily as their own. English is even more universally 
spoken in the Hawaiian Islands. Indeed, at Honolulu, it is recog- 
nised as the official language. All government papers and reports 
are published both in English and Hawaiian. 

The names of the streets, the hand-bills of the auctioneers, the 
writing on the shop-fronts, are all in English. Every person you 
may by chance address in the streets speaks our language. The 
natives whom you meet in society, many of whom have never quitted 
the islands, speak English fluently, and with a purity and an ele- 
gance which are the only indications that the language has been 
acquired through its literature and from teachers, rather than in the 
common intercourse of daily life. 

At present the national feeling of independence is strong. The 
English are highly popular, and the presence of a commissioner so 
well able as Mr. Wodehouse to sustain our influence, especially 
when supported by the constant presence of a vessel of war, must 
prevent any sudden changes prejudicial to the British nation. On 
the other hand, our geographical situation makes it impossible for us 
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to do all that the United States might accomplish to promote the 
prosperity of the Hawaiians; and if, as a natural consequence, the 
people of these islands are gradually drawn into a closer union with 
America, we shall view with no unworthy jealousy any change cal- 
culated to ameliorate the condition of a community which England 
was the first to discover and to introduce into the family of nations, 
and in which we shall always feel a deep interest. 

Before sailing from Honolulu I took counsel with the most 
experienced advisers as to the best route to Yokohama. An almost 
direct course is delineated on the track-chart of the world prepared 
by Captain Hull, of the Admiralty Hydrographic Department, by 
pursuing which the distance between the two ports is reduced to 
3,600 miles. My kind friend, Lieutenant Chambré, of the ‘ Fantéme,’ 
was of opinion that it would be well to steer south-west on leaving 
Honolulu, until the parallel of 15° N. latitude had been reached. 
Captain Smith, the harbour-master of Honolulu, has a great reputa- 
tion for his knowledge of the navigation of the Pacific, acquired by a 
personal experience extending over many years, and subsequently 
enlarged by constant communication with the masters of vessels 
trading with the Sandwich Islands. He has himself made the 
passage to Japan, a voyage very rarely undertaken from Honolulu. 
His advice to me was to steer at first S.W. by W., in the hope 
of picking up the trade-wind in 19° N. latitude. If that failed 
I was to try the 18th, and, if that again failed, to try the 17th, 
parallel of north latitude. In no case was it judicious to descend 
lower than 17° N. Having reached 160° E. longitude, Captain 
Smith advised me to steer a direct course for Yokohama, leaving 
the Bonin Islands on the west. 

Furnished with these conflicting opinions, I proceeded to sea on 
the 3rd of January at 5.30 p.m. The course actually followed can be 
seen at a glance on an inspection of the accompanying map. 

After various experiences of weather, including gales of wind, 
which happily had come from a favourable quarter, we found our- 
selves, in the afternoon of the 26th of January, drawing near to our 
destination. Oosima, the nearest point of Japan, was distant only 
253 miles. We were not, however, to complete our voyage as easily 
as we had hoped. Shortly after noon we were struck by a tremendous 
squall of wind and rain, in which the wind shifted from S.W. to 
W.N.W. We at once took in the squaresail, stowed the topgallantsail 
and topsail, reefed the foresail and mizen, and set the mainsail. The 
work had to be done promptly ; and as the present writer was one of 
the first on deck, and a willing volunteer at the halyards and sheets, 
it was his evil fate to work most laboriously for an hour and a half, 
drenched injrain and salt water, in a thin serge suit, better adapted 
to the voluptuous climate of the tropics than to these more stirring 
latitudes. Let me not, however, complain. It is the business of 
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every commander to show a good example; and a yacht-owner, who 
has no professional dignity to sustain, cannot be out of his place if he 
lends a hand in every emergency. 

At 6 p.m., the wind still blowing a moderate gale, the mizen was 
double-reefed, and we again pursued our way through a confused sea, 
but without shipping any water. The ‘Sunbeam’ was behaving 
admirably, and all seemed to be going well, when, at 8 p.m., shortly 
after I had taken the wheel, a sudden squall struck the vessel, causing 
her to heel over to the starboard side, where the gig was hung from 
the davits out board, where it had been carried the whole way from 
England, while at the same time a long mountainous wave, rolling 
up on the lee side, struck the keel of the boat and lifted it upwards, 
unshipping the fore-davit. The bow in consequence fell into the 
water, and the boat was dragged through the water, suspended from 
the after-tackle only, and dashing against the side of the ‘ Sunbeam’ 
with a force which threatened at every instant to crush it to pieces. 
We at once brought to. A brave fellow jumped into the boat and 
secured a tackle to the bows; and after a short delay, to the great 
surprise of all concerned, the gig was hoisted on board and secured 
on deck. It was an exceedingly seaman-like achievement on the 
part of my crew. 

A heavy gale continued throughout the night, and at 2 a.m. on 
the 27th of January we met with another accident. The boatswain, 
a seaman of great skill and experience, was at the wheel, steering 
with care and judgment, when we met a steep wave end on, and the 
‘Sunbeam,’ gallantly springing up, as if to leap over, instead of 
cleaving through the wave, as a less lively craft would have done, 
carried away the jibboom at the cap, and with it the topgallant- 
mast. The jibboom was a splendid Oregon spar, fifty-four feet long, 
projecting twenty-eight feet beyond the bowsprit. Being rigged 
with wire rope, the gear was only sawn through with the greatest 
difficulty, and all hands were at work on the bows from 2 a.m. to 
6 a.M., clearing away the wreck. Both in securing the spar and the 
rigging, which had fallen into the sea, and lay across the stem, as 
well as aloft, in making fast the topgallant-mast and topgallant-yard, 
which were swaying wildly to and fro, as the vessel was tossed by the 
tempestuous sea, my crew behaved as British seamen should. 

On Sunday, the 28th of January, we found ourselves by observation 
in 32° 40’ N. latitude, and 138° 35’ E. longitude. Almost imme- 
diately after the ship’s position had been pricked off on the chart we 
made the island of Fatsizio, on the starboard bow, on the exact 
bearing, and apparently at the precise distance, at which we had 
expected to make it. Fatsizio has a lofty peak, rising from the sea 
to a height of 2,840 feet. It was this peak alone that was visible. 
It appeared as a mere speck on the horizon. We passed the island 
at the distance of fifty miles. 
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During the afternoon and evening we experienced another severe 
gale. We were navigating among numerous islands and rocks, 
between which the tide ran with great violence. Great therefore was 
my satisfaction when we made out, at 1 a.m. on the 29th of January, 
the glowing fires of the volcano of Vries. This island is the most 
northern of the chain fronting the Gulf of Yedo. Its summit attains 
an elevation of 2,550 feet. At its centre, says the writer of the 
Admiralty sailing directions, is an active voleano, over which a 
white vapour cloud is generally floating. This cloud frequently 
reflects the glare of the subterranean fires at work in the crater 
beneath, and forms in clear weather a conspicuous landmark, visible 
by night and day for many leagues. At the distance of forty miles 
the mountain itself was invisible ; but the cloud of fire, and the flame 
occasionally shooting up from the crater, formed an invaluable 
beacon. For several hours we steered towards it, as for a lighthouse, 
Meanwhile, although the elements were contending furiously, the 
sky was serene and cloudless, and the full moon shed such a flood of 
pale and lovely light upon the scene as we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate only with the calmest and most tranquil scenes. 

The gale began to abate about 2.30 a.m. At 4 a.m. the fires were 
lighted, and at daybreak we were steaming past the island of Vries, 
in a calm, and over a tranquil landlocked sea. At 7.30 a.m. we were 
off the northern extremity of the island. At ten we entered the 
Gulf of Yedo. This fine arm of the sea is fifteen miles wide at its 
entrance between Cape Sagami and Cape King, and thirty-five miles 
in length. Situated on its north-west shore, at its head, is the city 
of Yedo, now known as Tokio (eastern capital), the commercial as well 
as political capital of the empire. On the western shore is the 
principal seaport and treaty port of Japan, Yokohama. 

The chief obstacle to the successful pilotage of the gulf consists 
in the innumerable small fishing-boats and the fleets of unwieldy 
junks which crowd together in this well-sheltered and capacious inlet. 
The junks of China and Japan have been too often described by pen 
and pencil to make it necessary to repeat a tale so often told. My 
most exaggerated conceptions of all that could be crazy and un- 
wieldy in a craft undertaking the navigation of the seas fell far 
short of the reality. The whole frame creaks and groans audibly at 
the distance of half a mile in the slightest sea-way. Large windows 
are opened in the sides and at the stern. Therudder is almost equal 
in area to the whole deck, and the deck is lumbered with a cargo 
piled after the fashion of the stacks of hay and straw on a barge in the 
Thames. ‘The petticoated crew generally take things easily, and seem 
able to endure the Siberian rigour of the winter in thin cotton robes 
without suffering the slightest inconvenience. To us, coming as it were 
at a bound from the enervating heats of the tropics, the snow-clad hills 
and piercing north-east winds were almost intolerably bracing. 
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At 1.30 p.st. we rounded the light-vessels off Treaty Point, and, 
entering the Bay of Yokohama, threaded our way through a numerous 
fleet of mail steamers, men-of-war, and sailing ships, to a buoy near 
the landing-place, to which we were speedily secured. 

So ends our long passage from Valparaiso, and the second great 
stage in our voyage of circumnavigation. Some idea may be formed 
of the vast distances traversed in the Pacific when I mention that the 
voyage from Valparaiso to Yokohama equals in length the voyage 
from Plymouth to the Cape of Good Hope and back, or from Plymouth 
to King George’s Sound in Western Australia. The solitude of the 
wide ocean we have just traversed is sometimes almost oppressive. 
Between Valparaiso and Yokohama we saw only four sail. 

With all its interests and attractions to an adventurous spirit, 
a life at sea is a great trial to men who have no resources or pursuits 
independent of the passing circumstances of the hour. To them 
the monotony and the confinement for long periods within the 
narrow limits of shipboard cannot but be alike depressing and de- 
teriorating. It is probably in fits of moroseness and bad temper 
that those deeds of cruelty and horror are done which from time to 
time arrest the attention of the public. 

The more I know of the sea, the greater is my astonishment that 
men can be found to earn their bread upon its troubled waters at lower 
rates than any skilled labourer on shore can command; and when 
it is remembered that, in addition to their personal physical priva- 
tions, they have to bear the pain of long separation from home, or 
perhaps the worse moral evil of having no home to care for, it must 
be acknowledged that the lot of the sailor compares unfavourably 
with that of his brethren on shore. Fanciful dreams of pearls and 
golden sands, of parrots, cocoanuts, tobacco, and diamonds, are 
strangely mingled in the fancy, and beguile successive generations of 
sanguine youths to betake themselves to an employment which, when 
shorn of its delusions, presents many disagreeable features. Seamen, 
however, are not the only order of men who are the victims of self- 
deception. 

The events I have endeavoured to describe in this last portion of 
my narrative made perhaps the deeper impression on those who took 
part in them because we had had the singular good fortune to make a 
voyage of 23,000 miles from England without encountering, on any 
former occasion, really tempestuous weather. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that in these last experiences we went through a storm 
such as any well-found ship should not easily weather, or that we 
endured anything more than it is the lot of every seaman to go 
through. 

Patient reader, have I wearied you with these everyday stories of 
the sea? How just is that remark of Dean Swift’s: ‘To say the 
truth, there seems to be no part of knowledge in fewer hands, than 
Vou. III.—No. 14. ZZ 
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that of discerning when to have done.’ This, at least, you have for 
your consolation—that you can read this description by your warm 
firesides in greater comfort than the writer enjoyed as through the 
livelong night he paced the deck and climbed the rigging, drenched 
in driving spray, and buffeted by the pitiless gale. 


I tread his deck, 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 


Having reached Japan, a land so well trodden by recent travellers, 
this narrative of our voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ’ concludes. 


Tuomas Brassey. 
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MAN AND SCIENCE: A REPLY. 


Wuaen the history of modern thought comes to be written in the 
future, nothing will appear more remarkable to the student of these 
times than the great divergence, or rather the irreconcilable antago- 
nism, between the. utterances of philosophy and the revelations of 
exact science. That philosophy should transcend science, that it 
should be something more than a summary of results, is too evident 
even to require admission ; that it should be in absolute contradiction 
to these results, that it should set aside or distort the most familiar 
facts, the best established data of science, will scarcely be claimed by 
its most ardent votaries. Is this the case ? 

What is philosophy? ‘Jt is the systematisation of the concep- 
tions furnished by science. As science is the systematisation of the 
various generalities reached through particulars, so philosophy is the 
systematisation of the generalities of generalities. In other words, 
science furnishes the knowledge, and philosophy the doctrine.’ What 
is truth? ‘It is the correspondence between the order of ideas and 
the order of phenomena, so that the one becomes a reflection of the 
other —the movement of thought following the movement of things.’ 
For practical purposes, nothing more clear or comprehensive can be 
required than these definitions, which are given by Mr Lewes in the 
preface ' to his History of Philosophy. 

The knowledge referred to is defined as arisiag from the ‘ indis~ 
putable conclusions of experience ;’ and the domain of philosophy is 
thus limited :—‘ Whilst theology claims to furnish a system of re- 
ligious conceptions, and science to furnish conceptions of the order of © 
the world, philosophy, detaching their widest conceptions from both, | 
furnishes a doctrine which contains an explanation of the world and 
of human destiny.’ 

In furnishing this explanation, has our modern philosophy been 
subject to these limitations? Has she been content to generalise the 
‘indisputable conclusions of experience’? Or has she wildly plunged 
into the ocean of reckless conjecture, and with worse than Procrustean 
intolerance lopped, stretched, and mutilated the wefl-known facts of 
science, in the vain attempt to adapt them to the exigencies of a 

1 Pp. xviii., xx., and xxxi. 
ZZ2 
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foregone conclusion? A glance at the diverging views taken by 
philosophy and science in the domain of biology will answer these 
questions. 

What does science teach us as to the origin of life and living 
organisms? Professor Tyndall, in the January number of this 
Review,? demonstrates in the most forcible, Glear, and logical manner 
that ‘life does not appear without the operation of antecedent life,’ 
Philosophy, on the same authority, tells us that there is no difference 
in kind between organic and inorganic nature, that the sun is the 
source of life, and that ‘if solar light and heat can be produced by 
the impact of dead matter, and if from the light and heat thus pro- 
duced we can derive the energies which we have been 2ccustomed to 
call vital, it indubitably follows that vital energy may have an 
approximately mechanical origin.’* And we are assured that nature 
is constant and uniform in her operations, and that ‘life in all its 
forms has arisen by an unbroken evolution and through the instru- 
mentality of what are called natural causes.’ 4 

With respect to the infinitely varied forms of animals and vege- 
tables, science tells us that neither by observation nor by experiment 
has the phenomenon of transition from one species to another been 
witnessed, and that therefore the ‘indisputable conclusion of experi- 
ence’ is that the physiological characters of species are absolutely 
constant. Philosophy ‘ generalises’ this statement by setting it aside 
altogether, teaching us that these characters are plastic, that species 
are not fixed, but always becoming something else, and that all 
living beings have been derived from one or a few original forms of 
the simplest kind. 

As to the highest study of the philosopher, the nature and origin 
of man, science teaches us that whilst he approaches the higher 
animals in many details of his organisation, his essential nature is 
entirely apart from theirs; that he possesses faculties and endow- 
ments of which no germ or trace is found even in the highest brutes, 
which differ not in degree only but in kind from theirs — that 
between them and him there is a ‘ vast chasm,’ a ‘ practically infinite 
divergence,’ * a gulf bridged over by no known living or extinct forms, 
the boundaries of which cannot be approximated even in thought. 
Philosophy tells us that man is but the latest term in an wnbroken 
evolution (!) from the nebular haze until now—an_ evolution 
effected without ‘the intervention of any but what are termed 
secondary causes’ ®—the direct descendant of a catarhine ape. 

Why do so many amongst us believe in these things, that have 
neither truth nor verisimilitude to recommend them, that are sup- 
ported by no phenomena in nature, and are opposed to all the known 


2 See Wineteenth Century for January, p. 27, &e. 
8 Fragments of Science, p. 460. 4 Thid. p. 507. 
5 Prof, Huxley's Man's Place in Nature, p. 103. * Ibid. p. 108. 
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facts of science? Why do we give ourselves over, bound mind, soul, 
and conscience, to aecept anything that is told us with sufficient 
confidence and iteration? Why cannot we look sometimes with our 
own eyes, and not always accept the testimony of others? When we 
are told, ex cathedra, that the ‘ mystery and miracle of vitality’ 
consists in the ‘ compounding in the organic world of forces belonging 
equally to the inorganic,’ it is surely competent to us to inquire 
further about this compounding, viz., what forces are compounded, 
what amounts of each, and what resemblance to vital force we can 
produce by any such artificial compounding. If, in reply to this, we 
can get nothing but vague generalities as to what might possibly 
occur under unknown conditions, it might be wise at least to suspend 
our judgment, in this as in the other innumerable instances where 
our philosophy (so called) is at issue with science. 

But in truth we are victims to the art of phrasing. ‘ Men 
believe,’ says Bacon, ‘that their reason governs their words; but it 
often happens that words have power to react upon reason.’ Aristotle 
said that ‘Nature abhors a vacuum,’ and the phrase stood in the 
place of pneumatic science for well nigh two thousand years. Some 
of our modern philosophers have said ‘ Evolution, Natural Selection, 
Survival of the Fittest,’ &c.; and the phrases are so much to the 
taste of many, both of those who understand them and those who do 
not, that they will probably represent, and obstruct the progress of, 
true biological science for an indefinite time. 

The contradictions, however, between science and philosophy, are 
not only natural but inevitable, if we consider that exact science is 
chiefly a product of modern times, and represents the results of long- 
continued and patient labour and investigation; whilst what is pre- 
sented to us as philosophy is borrowed wholesale from a period more 
than twenty centuries past, when physical science was not, in any 
proper sense of the term, and when natural phenomena were quite 
secondary in importance to the teaching of men. 

In that very amusing and suggestive child’s book, Alice through 
the Looking-Glass, there is a nightmare kind of vision of a headlong 
race between Alice and the ‘ Red Queen’ to ‘ reach the eighth square,’ 
in which, after long running, so fast that the wind whistled in poo: 
Alice’s ears and almost ‘ blew the hair off her head, they find them- 
selves in exactly the same place whence they seemed to start, it 
appearing from the Red Queen’s explanation that in her country ‘ it 
takes all the running you can do to keep in the same place.’ Some 
of our modern philosophers have beaten these runners all to nothing ; 
for in their breathless race for the eighth square of popularity and 
paradox, they have run so very fast that they have landed themselves, 
high and dry, about two thousand years backwards in the philosophy 


of Democritus and Epicurus. 
It scarcely requires noting, that philosophy is neither better nor 
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worse for being old, providing that it fulfils its raison Wétre; but 
from this position there follows one curious result, viz., that philo- 
sophy, instead of being the final interpreter of science, is entirely 
independent of it; hence the contradictions alluded to; hence also 
the utter poverty and barrenness of a philosophy so constituted. 

Pereant, qui ante nos nostra dixerunt. When the learned and 
modest Dr. Biichner announced as one of the grandest of modern 
discoveries, as yet only known to himself and a very few elect, that 
matter could neither be created nor destroyed,’ he forgot, or perhaps 
had never known, that this position had been the common and un- 
disputed property of the world ever since the days of Parmenides of 
Elea. When Professor Clifford says that the universe consists ‘ of 
atoms and ether, and that there is no room in it for ghosts,’ ® he only 
modernises the saying of Democritus, that ‘ nothing exists but atoms 
and empty space; all else is only opinion.’® When Professor Tyndall 
sees in matter ‘ the promise and potency of all terrestrial life,’!° he only 
sees vhat all the early atomists before Anaxagoras saw, or thought they 
saw. . When Professor Huxley makes the noteworthy discovery that the 
eye was not made ‘for the purpose of enabling the animal possessing 
it to see,’ he was at least supported by the ancient authority of 
Epicurus, who held that the eye was not made for seeing, nor the ear 
for, nearing, but that having been developed by chance, the soul 
could not help using them for these purposes.'? Finally, when Mr. 
Darwin propounded the doctrine of natwral selection, he did little 
more than reproduce, with striking similarity of phrase, the ideas 
enunciated by Empedocles '* above two thousand years ago. 

But modern materialists and evolutionists claim to have proved 
what the ancients only conjectured. ‘The naturalist, says Dr. 
Biichner, ‘ proves that there are no other forces in nature beside the 
physical, chemical, and mechanical.’ Once for all, it cannot be too 
clearly understood that this claim is utterly without foundation. No 
vestige of what can fairly be considered proof of the doctrines of 
materialism and evolution has ever been offered. Now, as two thousand 
years ago, they rest only upon arbitrary assumption and conjecture. 
And as to this, it may be permitted to make one passing protest. It 
seems somewhat hard on those who seek truth for its own sake, wherever 
it is to be found, to be so urgently, even clamorously, called upon, 
under heavy and mysterious penalties, to believe in a certain doctrine, 
apparently for no other reason than that it is unsupported by evidence 


7 Force and Matter, chap. ii. ® Fortnightly Review, December 1874, p. 734. 

® See Lange’s History of Materialism, chap. i. 10 Belfast Address. 

" Critiques and Addresses, p.305. * See Enfield’s History of Philosophy, p. 273. 

18 «What Darwin, relying upon a wide extent of positive knowledge, has achieved 
for our generation, Empedokles offered to the thinkers of antiquity—the simple 
and penetrating thought that adaptations preponderate in nature, just because it is 
their nature to perpetuate themselves, while what fails has long since perished.’— 


Lange, op. cit. p. 33, 
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and insusceptible of demonstration. As Mr. Lewes observes concern- 
ing metaphysic, ‘it is not verifiable, therefore not refutable.’'* Credo 
quia impossibile est. Nothing can surpass the credulity of some 
modern philosophers. The speculations of Empedocles were suffi- 
ciently justifiable ; they dealt vaguely only with the ‘infinite possi- 
dilities of mechanical events:’' but in these latter days, when in- 
ductive reasoning of the sternest kind is supposed to be indispensable 
in science, it seems almost too monstrous to be believed, that the 
entire science of organic ontology should be based upon a principle, 
or rather a phrase, which receives illustration from no one solitary 
fact or observation in the entire domain of natural history or palzon- 


tology.'® 


By the latest conclusions of the doctrines of evolution, the im- 
portant questions concerning man’s origin, nature, and destiny are 
supposed to be finally and definitively answered. As to his origin, he 
is proximately the lineal descendant of some extinct ape; generally 
he is the result of the ‘interaction of organism and environment 
through countless ages past ’!’—the latest link in an unbroken chain 
of mechanical development from cosmic gas to the protogenes, 
from the protogenes to ‘our wormy ancestors,’'® from these to the 
ascidian, and thence to the anthropoid apes—Q.E.D. The 
destiny of the race is not established with absolute certainty; it may 
dwindle to insignificance, like the gigantic reptiles of the sandstone 
epoch, or it may disappear altogether, to be replaced by some un- 
known and higher order of intelligence. The destiny of the indivi- 
dual, however, is obviously to be decomposed into carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia—to be ‘ resolved into the infinite azure,’ and to be 
known no more—to have no more future personal existence than a 
consumed candle. 

Assuming these positions, our knowledge of man’s nature and of 
his relations to the universe and his immediate environment follows 
naturally, logically, and of necessity. From mechanical interactions 
nothing can result but mechanical forces or energies. Man, being 
the product of mechanical force, can only represent a unit in ‘ the 
great series of causes and effects which, in unbroken continuity, 
composes that which is, and has been, and shall be, the sum of exist- 
ence.’!® [In fine, he is a machine, an automaton, with no more real 
control over his actions than has the planet over its motion around the 


History of Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 749. 15 See Lange, op. cit. p. 13. 
16 We have certainly heard recently a good deal about the pedigree of the horse 

as furnishing a complete demonstration of the truth of the doctrine of evolution. It 

is not possible at present to enter upon this subject, further than to say that, how- 

ever much one may admire, one can scarcely envy the contented state of mind that 

can be satisfied with such demonstration as this, 

The Belfast Address. 8 Haeckel’s Anthropogenia, Vortrag, xvii. 

” Prof. Huxley, in Fortnightly Reviem, November 1874, p. 577. 
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sun,—with no more responsibility, for good or for evil, than a steam- 
engine or a galvanic battery. 

But at this point an objector, startled by the enormity of the 
conclusion to which he has been led by an apparently scientific train 

of argument,’ may say: ‘ We all know that this is not true; there- 
fore there is something wrong in your premises or your conclusions, 
We know that we can exercise a choice between two or more lines of 
conduct, that we are not always and irresistibly impelled by our organic 
tendencies or by surrounding circumstances. We know further that we 
can elect to act in direct oppositiun to these by a determined effort 
of the will; and that we can make this effort from what is called 
motive, because such an act is what we call right, and such another is 
what we call wrong. All this we know with a certainty that does not 
appertain to any cf our convictions otherwise derived. We should 
distrust every evidence of sense rather than this fundamental intui- 
tion ; and we are ready to put this conviction to any test that you 
can suggest.’ To which the philosopher replies: ‘ In a certain sense 
all this is true ; for instance, * the united voice of this assembly could 
not persuade me that I have not, at this moment, the power to lift 
my arm.-if I wish to do so. . . . But what about the origin of the 
wish?” Your will, as you call it, is but the symbol of the last 
position before action of certain molecules, which point to a certain 
course of conduct, just for the same reason that the hands of a clock 
point to the given hour, viz., because the clock was wound up and 
constructed to do this; and “my physical and intellectual textures 
were woven for me, not by me.”’*! It is then evident that there is 
no thoroughfare in this direction ; nevertheless, the last word has not. 
yet been said, as will shortly appear. 

The history of this question is deserving of a moment’s attention. 
About two hundred and fifty years ago, when physiology as a science 
of accurate observation could scarcely be said to exist, Descartes, an 
illustrious mathematician and an original metaphysical thinker, enun- 
ciated certain loose opinions as to the ‘souls’ of animals, in following 
out which he came to the conclusion that brutes had neither the 
capacity of thinking or feeling ; that they did not eat because they 
were hungry, or evince signs of pain because they were hurt, or pur- 
sue their prey because they saw it, or perceived it by any sense; but 
that all their actions were automatic, merely those of a cunningly 
constructed machine, and were attended by neither perception nor 
sensation. 

The ‘ method ’ of Descartes was essentially swhyjective, and deduc- 
tive, when not’ mathematical. He did not so much observe nature, 
and carefully analyse the phenomena, as attempt to deduce those 
phenomena from the @ priori requirements of his own conscious- 
ness, Thus ‘to define the idea of God, and hence to construct 


% «Science and Man,’ in Fortnightly Review, November 1877, p. 609. 2 Thia. 
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the world—not to contemplate the world, and thence infer the 
existence of God—was the route he pursued.’*? It seems to have 
been the same in his biological speculations. He started from a 
foregone conclusion as to what ‘the animal spirits arising in the 
heart’ ought to do under undefined circumstances; and thence he 
inferred the nature of animal life. As might be supposed, all this 
was of no scientific value; and, indeed, neither his contemporaries 
nor his immediate followers laid any stress upon this part of his 
philosophy. For the most part, it is omitted from the notices of 
his life and works; or, if alluded to, it was considered in the light of 
an eccentricity of genius. Most probably, however, Descartes was only 
solemnly amusing himself with one of those subtle dialectic exercises 
which before his time were in such favour with the schools, just as the 
gravest mathematicians will occasionally demonstrate the impossible 
results that may be obtained from the manipulation of some algebraic 
quantities.”* 

Be this as it may, it would appear that some years ago Professor 
Huxley had taken these lucubrations aw grand sérieux, and made 
them the text of sundry addresses, whereby the ‘ weathercock heads 
among us’ (I borrow his own phrase™) have been much exercised. 
Weathercock heads indeed, that can be blown about by such feeble 
winds of doctrine as Evolution, Automatism, and Natural Selection ! 
In 1869, the learned Professor wrote thus :— 























As the ages lengthen the borders of physicism increase. . . . Even theology in her 
purer forms has ceased to be anthropomorphic, however she may talk. Anthro- 
pomorphism has taken stand in its last fortress—man himself. But science closely 
invests the walls, and philosophers gird themselves for battle upon the last and 
greatest of all speculative problems—Does human nature possess any free volitional 
or truly anthropomorphic element, or is it only the cunningest of all nature’s 
clocks? Some, among whom I count myself, think thatthe battle will for ever 
remain a drawn one, and that for all practical purposes this result is as good as 
anthropomorphism winning the day.” 


Well, the Philosophers (as they term themselves) did gird themselves, 
and went forth to the battle, with the truly noble aim of reducing 
man to the dynamic dimensions of a clock. The attack was made in 
many different columns, and upon various points of the fortress; and 
the most flaming bulletins were from time to time issued, describing 
their successes. The confidence of the besiegers grew stronger, 
until from a ‘ drawn battle’ they began to claim an absolute victory. 
I have heard skilful chess-players say that nothing is more dangerous 
than to attempt to win a drawn game, as it almost always results in 























22 Lewes, op. cit. vol. ii, p. 153. 





Pris 
23 Fg. vanishing fractions, as = the value of which may be finite, infinite, 





or nothing, according to their treatment. 
24 American Addresses, &c., p. 147. 
% ‘The Scientific Aspects of Positivism,’ Lay Sermons, &c., p. 164. 
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utter ruin. It would appear to be the same in materialistic polemics. 
One of these columns, which may be distinguished as the ‘ Protoplasm’ 
division, advanced to the attack with the loudest war-cries and much 
martial music. But the leader was smitten in full career by a 
‘ smooth stone from the brook,’ disguised as a scientific fact, from the 
sling of an obscure warrior, which sank into his forehead—he 
murmuring only that his opponent was not only uneducated in 
the science of projectiles, but had not *‘ even reached that state of 
emergence from ignorance, in which the knowledge that such a 
discipline is necessary dawns upon the mind.’** Since that time 
little has been heard of this detachment, and until very recently the 
other columns have exercised more discretion in their advances. 
Lately, however, the automatism of human nature, and the con- 
sequent irresponsibility of man, have been formulated in more distinct 
and positive terms; and we are told in language so plain as to pre- 
vent any possibility of misapprehension, that we have no such thing 
as volition. Professor Huxley states that ‘there is no proof that any 
state of conscicusness is the cause of change in the matter of the 
organism,’ *” and that ‘ the feeling we call volition is not the cause of 
a voluntary act, but the symbol of that state of the brain which 7s 
the immediate cause of that act.’ In like manner Professor Tyndall 
says: ‘I have no power of imagining states of consciousness interposed 
between the molecules of the brain, and influencing the transference 
of motion among the molecules ;’ these states of consciousness being 
further described as merely ‘ by-products which are not essential to 
the physical process going on in the brain.’ * 

All which translated into the vernacular amounts to this. A 
speaker in an assembly, or a discord in a concert, disturbs me, and 
to escape the unpleasant sensation I leave the room, and I think I 
do so of my own free will. 

‘No,’ says the modern philosopher, ‘ you are quite mistaken. You 
say you have a sensation, and I cannot absolutely deny it, but this 
sensation has nothing whatever to do with your action—neither has 
what you think to be your volition. The brain acts automatically in 
causing you to leave the room, and what you are pleased to consider 
your sensation and volition are only delusive by-products that have 
no influence on the action.’ 

I can but reply : ‘ Many thanks for the information, but I know 
by daily and hourly experience that of several courses open to me I 
can select one and reject the others, and I offer to submit this faculty 
to any test you can suggest. He discovers only, who Proves; and 
unless you can prove the evidence of my senses and of my fundamental 


% See a Lecture on the Study of Biology, by Prof. Huxley, in Nature, January 11, 
1877. 

7” Fortnightly Review, November 1874, p. 577. 

% Fragments of Science, p. 561. 
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intuitions to be a perpetual lie, I must decline to accept the conclu~ 
sion. Permit me to ask if common sense is finally and for ever 
excluded from the domain of philosophy ?’ 

Nevertheless it must be conceded that this is not a complete 
answer to our philosopher. Doubtless theology has something to say 
on the question, ethics more, and common sense most of all; yet 
when all these have said their last word, science will claim, and most 
justly claim, to pronounce the final verdict on this as on every ques- 
tion relating to the nature and constitution of man. But if we are 
called upon to relinquish not only every form of religious belief, 
but all the principles upon which society and its laws have been 
founded, and the most deeply rooted and fundamental intuitions of 
our consciousness, we on our part have the right to claim that the 
science in the name of which these requirements are made shall be 
sternly accurate in fact, rigid in method, cogent and conclusive in 
logic. To inquire if these conditions have been and are fulfilled, is 
my ovject in the remainder of this essay. And first as to Method. 

It is not easy to construct a definition of scientific method in the 
abstract that shall be free from all objection ; it is, however, perfectly 
easy to understand what this method ought to be practically, by con- 
sidering a few concrete instances. 

While investigating the spectrum of a certain seleniferous deposit 
in 1861, Mr. Crookes noticed ‘a single sharp and brilliant green line,’ 
differing essentially from any line before observed. Had he been 
addicted to loose generalisation, instead of being a careful observer, 
he might have reasoned in this wise :—This line has never been seen 
in the spectrum of any substance before examined, and I cannot repro- 
duce it by the use of any one or any combination of these. But as 
I know that there are only (about) sixty elements, and that of these the 
whole world is composed, it must be due to some of them influenced 
by unknown and unknowable conditions.’ This would naturally close 
the investigation. Instead of this, Mr. Crookes adopted the scientific 
method of recognising that new phenomena implied new elements of 
causation. He said: ‘ There is something else here, that I have not 
known before—what is it?’ This resulted in the discovery of a new 
metal, thallium. The same method applied by Bunsen, Richter, and 
others, led to the discovery of several other new metals, Osmium, 
Cesium, Indium, and Rubidium, thus greatly enlarging our knowledge 
of elementary bodies. 

About thirty years ago Leverrier and Adams observed certain per- 
turbations in the motions of the planet Uranus, which they could not 
trace to the influence of the other known planets. They did not say 
‘Our system consists only of the sun and seven primary planets ; 
therefore these perturbations are due to some of these under undefined 
conditions.’ They said ‘There is something else—what is it?’ 
Following out this thought by perhaps the most beautiful train of 
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investigations ever effected, they were enabled almost at the same 
time to direct a telescope to that point in the heavens where was 
found the disturbing element, the new planet Neptune. 

To come nearer to the subject—the phenomena of light are known 
to be due to certain motions, tremors, undulations, or vibrations ; and 
where motion is there must be something that moves. What is that 
something ? Sound is also due to movements of a somewhat similar 
character ; but in this case there is a material something, the air, or 
some other elastic substance, which vibrates. Undulations of air will 
not account for the phenomena of light, nor will any form of motion 
of any of the ponderable matters with which we are acquainted. Do 
we then say, in disregard of the evidence, that light is due to the 
vibrations of ponderable matter, because there is nothing else in the 
universe? No; to account for the phenomena we hypothecise a 
medium possessed of such attributes as will meet the requirements— 
we imagine an almost infinitely elastic substance filling stellar space, 
through which the pulses of light make their way. This Erner not 
only fills space, but penetrates and surrounds the very atoms of 
solid and liquid substances ; its motions are the light of the universe, 
yet it isitself invisible. It is imponderable and impalpable, it cannot 
be isolated, nor condensed, nor attenuated, nor exhausted, nor ex- 
cluded from any space. It is of almost infinite tenuity, and yet in 
its properties it is more like a solid or a jelly than a gas. 

Why do we believe in the existence of this ether, a substance 
with such contradictory and inconceivable if even not impossible 
properties? We cannot demonstrate its presence, we know nothing 
of its essential nature. But we do know that we meet with a whole 
world of phenomena that cannot be rationally attributed to any form, 
combination, or operation of ordinary matter; we know also that 
where there is a phenomenon there is a something underlying it, 
which possesses properties competent to produce it. If ordinary pon- 
derable matter will not account for the phenomena, we infer that 
there is something else, and we ask, ‘ What is it?’ Provisionally we 
answer, it is the ether, with such and such properties. This appears 
to be a truly philosophic method. 

But in advancing to the study of the energies of organised, living 
matter, we meet with certain phenomena differing most widely from, 
and in many cases directly opposed to, the forces or energies with 
which we are acquainted in the inorganic world—undulations, vibra- 
tions, motions, special selective powers, to say nothing of more 
obscure, complicated, or exalted manifestations. Observation and 
experiment alike declare that no arrangement or combination of any 
of those matters or forces which we call inorganic will produce these 
effects; and they have this further specific distinction, that they are 
never originated, by nature or art, except in the presence and with 
the concurrence of previously living matter. Yet our philosophers 
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are content to assert that life is but ‘ the compounding in the organic 
world of forces belonging equally to the inorganic.’ If we inquire 
what forces these are, and how they are compounded, where and by 
what agency, we ever and utterly fail to get any reply, unless it be in 
the form of a monotonous repetition of the same assertion, or a vague 
statement that the sun is the source of life. 

When a mathematician or a physicist speaks of a resultant 
force, he is prepared to define the forces and their ‘dimensions’ by 
the composition of which this resultant force appears. When a 
chemist affirms a certain compound body, X, to be formed by the 
compounding of elements, A, B, and C, in definite proportions, he is 
expected to be able to justify his position both by analysis and 
synthesis, to show that these elements, and these only, exist in the 
compound, and that by bringing these together, under given con- 
ditions, he can produce the compound. Supposing it to be demon- 
strated to him that no possible combination of these elements has 
ever been known to produce any substance in the least degree 
resembling X, what would become of his scientific reputation if he 
still persisted in affirming, without offering any evidence whatever, 
that the composition was as first stated? And would it at all add to 
the dignity of his position to bring imputations of ignorance and 
incapacity against his opponent?” It is sufficiently evident that 
neither mathematics nor chemistry would be tolerated for a moment 
which did not fulfil rigorously these conditions. Yet in biological 
science it would appear competent to any one to say anything what- 
ever, with a certainty of its being accepted as truth, only provided 
that it is sufficiently at variance with well-known facts and principles. 
Of this I can give no more striking illustration than the following 
wild passage from the most illustrious monist of the day :— 


Such events as the origin and formation of the organs of the senses present to 
the eye of the understanding, guided by the light of evolution, no more difficulties 
than the explanation of any ordinary physical processes, such as earthquakes, winds, 
or tides. By the same light we arrive at the very weighty conviction that all the 
natural bodies with which we are acquainted are equally living, and that the 
distinction which has been held as existing between the living and the dead does 
not really exist. When a stone which is thrown into the air falls again to the 
earth according to definite laws; when a crystal is formed from a saline fluid ; 
when sulphur and mercury unite to form cinnabar; these facts are neither more 
nor less mechanical life phenomena than the growth and flowering of plants, than 
the propagation and sensory faculties of animals, or the perceptions and intelligence 
of man. 


This is a most attractive programme, and one full of interest and 
promise: unfortunately nothing is effected here or elsewhere towards 
completing the ‘explanation.’ It is asserted again and again that 


29 It is scarcely necessary to remark that there is no reference here to Professor 
Tyndall, who is ever courteous to friend and foe in scientific controversy. 
% Natiirliche Schipfungsgeschichte. By Dr. Ernst Haeckel, 6th edition, p. 21. 
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life is but mechanical force, and that soul and spirit and thought 
are but higher manifestations of the same; but no attempt, even the 
feeblest, is ever made to justify the wild assumption, or to show how 
mechanical force can be conceived as representing or producing either 
life or thought.*! 

Advancing to the higher functions of life and mind, we find it all 
but universally recognised that the connection of these with physics 
and physical processes is ‘unthinkable,’ and that there is a vast 
chasm between the two classes of phenoméha which must ever re- 
main intellectually impassable. In the Fortnightly Review for 
November 1875, Professor Tyndall quotes and adopts the words of 
Du Bois Reymond to the effect that ‘it is absolutely and for ever 
inconceivable that a number of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen atoms should be otherwise than indifferent as to their own 
position and motion, past, present, or future, and adds that ‘ the 
continuity between molecular processes and the phenomena of con- 
sciousness . . . is a rock on which materialism must inevitably split, 
whenever it pretends to be a complete philosophy of the human mind.’ 

Having arrived at so formal a recognition as this, that certain 
phenomena cannot rationally be attached to material agencies, we 
might naturally expect, on the scientific method, to be told that 
there is something else that is not matter, and to hear the inquiry 
What is it ? perhaps to be followed by an introduction to a world of 
mind. But the method hitherto followed is here quite discarded, 
and we are told that it is all matter, ‘THERE Is NOTHING ELSE; for I 
discern in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial life®— 
to say the least, a very remarkable corollary to what has gone before. 

But leaving the question of method, I come now to the more im- 
portant inquiry as to the accuracy of the facts of the science in the 
name of which such serious demands are made upon our belief. If 
it be true that man is an automaton, and therefore irresponsible, the 
position must be capable of scientific demonstration ; and this demon- 
stration must be founded upon a solidarity obtaining between the 
phenomena of force acting in the inorganic world, and those developed 
in or by organic tissue or muscle. This line of argument has been 
adopted by Professor Tyndall in his now famous Birmingham address, 
the general character of which cannot be better described than by 
quoting the leading article of the Times of October 2 :— 


Everything is made clear as the lecturer proceeds; everything is illustrated in 
the concrete. The general balance of the forces of nature, the laws of heat and 
motion, the methods by which impressions are conveyed to the supreme centre and 
orders sent off corresponding to them, are all set forth with a fulness and lucidity 
which seem to leave nothing to be desired. Then suddenly, and without a word of 
warning, our guide turns upon us. All the early words which we have been 


*) Winds of Doctrine, p. 105. 
= The Belfast Address. 
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innocently drinking” in are intended, we are duly shown, to bring us face to face 
with the problem of free will and necessity. Which side we are to take is already 
settled for us by our previous acquiescence. It is of no use for us to attempt to 
turn back. Professor Tyndall has got a tight grasp upon us, and will not let us go 
on any terms. We have become necessitarians whether we will or no, and it only 
remains for our teacher to prove to us that the belief into which he has seduced us 
is, after all, not such a very dreadful one. 

Professor Tyndall commences, in his own inimitable style, with a 
lucid sketch of the ‘interdependence and harmonious interaction’ of 
forces in general. He dwells especially upon the principle of ‘ pay- 
ment for results,’ showing in a variety of aspects that whatever 
energy is manifested in any form has to be paid for by some consump- 
tion, some corresponding change, or some disappearance of another 
form of energy. ‘There is no work without consumption of fuel ; and 
the sum of the results isconstant. Ifthe fuel is consumed without 
any external work being performed, there is a perfectly definite 
quantity of heat produced, whether it be in the form of rapid com- 
bustion, as of coal in the steam-engine, or in the form of slow com- 
bustion, as that of zinc in the galvanic battery. If, on the other hand, 
external work is performed, still the quantity (H+ W) is constant; 
H representing the heat produced within the machine or battery, 
and W the external work, whether in the form of heat or mechanical 
performance. ‘This, being a most essential part of the argument, is 
dwelt upon at great length and with great fertility of illustration. 
It is shown, for instance, in the case of the galvanic battery, that the 
amount of heat developed by the slow consumption of a certain 
weight of zinc is approximately identical with what would be pro- 
duced by its rapid combustion in oxygen; and that whether this 
energy be applied to the heating of an outer wire, or to effecting 
chemical changes, as in the decomposition of water, or to the pro- 
duction of mechanical work, the result, or (H+W), is always a 
constant quantity. Wherever work is done, it has to be paid for. 
‘No engine, however subtly devised, can evade this law of equivalence, 
or perform on its own account the smallest modicum of work.’ 

The learned writer then proceeds to inquire ¢f the animal body 
is to be classed among machines. In ascending a mountain, lifting 
a weight, or throwing a stone, we are conscious of exerting force ; 
and every such exertion is proved to be attended by a perfectly 
definite consumption of fuel (say carbon) in the muscles, which per- 
forms just as much work as its combustion out of the body would 
effect. The identity of this mode of action with that of a steam- 
engine or a galvanic battery is then sought to be proved, on the 
ground that here also (H+ W) is a constant quantity. As this is the 
very core of the argument, and that to which I propose to apply the 
testing question, ‘Is it true?’ I will not run any risk of misrepre- 
senting it by any attempt at condensation, but will give it in extenso, 
in the very words of the author :— 
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Let us look to the antecedents of this force. We derive the muscle and fat of 
our bodies from what we eat. Animal heat you know to be due to the slow 
combustion of this fuel. My arm is now inactive, and the ordinary slow com- 
bustion of my blood and tissue is going on. For every grain of fuel thus burnt a 
perfectly definite amount of heat has been produced. I now contract my biceps 
muscle witheut causing it to perform external work. The combustion is quickened 
and the heat is increased, this additional heat being liberated in the muscle itself. 
I lay hold of a fifty-six pound weight, and by the contraction of my biceps lift it 
through the vertical space of a foot. The blood and tissues consumed during this 
contractien have not developed in the muscle their due amount of heat. A quantity 
of heat is at this moment missing in my muscle which would raise the temperature 
of an ounce of water somewhat more than one degree Fahrenheit. I liberate the 
weight; it falls to the earth, and by its collision generates the precise amount of 
heat missing in the muscle. My muscular heat is thus transferred from its local 
hearth to external space. The fuel is consumed in my body, but the heat of com- 
bustion is produced outside my body. The case is substantially the same as that 
of the voltaic battery when it performs external work or produces external heat. 
All this points to the conclusion that the force we employ in muscular exertion is 
the force of burning fuel and not of creative will. In the light of these facts the 
body is seen to be as incapable of generating energy without expenditure as the 
solids and liquids of the voltaic battery. The body, in other words, falls into the 
category of machines. We can do with the body all that we have already done 
with the battery—heat platinum wires, decompose water, magnetise iron, and 
deflect a magnetic needle. The combustion of muscle may be made to produce all 
these effects, as the combustion of zinc may be caused to produce them. By 
turning the handle of a magneto-electric machine, a coil of wire may be caused to 
rotate between the poles of a magnet. As long as the two ends of the coil are 
unconnected we have simply to overcome the ordinary inertia and friction of the 
machine in turning the handle. But the moment the two ends of the coil are 
united by a thin platinum wire a sudden addition of labour is thrown upon the 
turning arm. When the necessary labour is expended its equivalent immediately 
appears. The platinum wire glows. You can readily maintain it at a white heat 
or even fuse it. This is a very remarkable result. From the muscles of the arm, 
with a temperature of 100 degrees, we extract the temperature of molten platinum, 
which is many thousand degrees. The miracle here is the reverse of that of the 
burning bush mentioned in Genesis. There the bush burned but was not consumed, 
here the blood is consumed but does not burn. The similarity of the action with 
that of the voltaic battery when it heats an external wire is too obvious to need 
pointing out. When the machine is used to decompose water, the heat of the 
muscle, like that of the battery, is consumed in molecular work, being fully restored 
when the gases recombine. As before, also, the transmuted heat of the muscles may 
be bottled up, carried to the polar regions, and there restored to tts pristine form. 
The matter of the human body is the same as that of the world around us, and 
here we find the forces of the human body identical with those of inorganic 


nature.*% 


When in a certain kind of evening entertainment we have our 
watch taken from our pocket, beaten to atoms in a mortar, fired from 
a pistol, and otherwise maltreated, we know that it will in some way 
or other be restored to us, sound and perfect as before, perhaps from 
the middle of a yesterday’s loaf, perhaps cut from the centre of a 
fruit grown to maturity on the table before our eyes. All this, however, 
is the very ABC of conjuring, compared with this effort of modern 


83 Times Report, October 2, 1877. 
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science, which bottles up the heat from our biceps and other muscles, 
carries it off to the North Pole or elsewhere, to be ‘ fully restored’ 
when the gases are exploded. We must confess this is no laughing 
matter either for the muscle or for the moral consequences involved 
in the ‘ transference.’ 

Before examining in detail this marvellous statement I would 
premise one observation. I do not concede that the whole train of 
argument even touches the essence of the question of automatism. I 
hold that even were all the facts here stated fully established, the 
question of origination of action would be left in precisely the same 
position as before. But I am content, for the sake of the argument, 
to assume it to be otherwise, and to allow that the scientific statements 
here (and elsewhere) made are not only necessary, but adequate, for 
the demonstration of man’s clock-like nature ; and as such, I propose 
to inquire how far they are founded upon science, or how far they 
come under the head of flights of fancy. 

The answer is so very simple that I hesitate somewhat to give it, 
lest its very plainness, in reply to so lengthy and so eloquent an 
elaboration, should cause its immediate rejection without considera- 
tion; as it is very much the custom in these latter days to accept 
science rather on authority than on investigation. Nevertheless, what- 
ever may be the case in ethics, it is generally allowed that in exact 
science there is some absolute standard of truth, independent of the 
source whence it emanates. Encouraged by this consideration, and 
with a full consciousness and recognition of the importance of all 
the work that has been done in illustration of this question, I venture 
to assert that the whole force of the lengthy quotation above given is 
destroyed by the fact of its being in direct contradiction to the well- 
known and established facts of science—-a contradiction as absolute 
and astounding as it is inexplicable. 

From this sweeping verdict I wish only to except one position, 
No one would for a moment suppose that animal muscle performs 
mechanical work without what may be called consumption of fuel. 
This is one of the most familiar facts in physiology; and this con- 
sumption would necessarily be the same on any hypothesis of action, 
whether automatic or free volitional. Beyond this, I do not hesitate 
to say that the facts or statements above quoted are evolutions of 
individual consciousness rather than representations of nature. 

Professor Tyndall states that when the contraction of the muscle 
performs external work, ‘the blood and tissue consumed. . . have not 
developed in the muscle their due amount of heat. A quantity of 
heat is . . . missing, &c.’ Ican only say in reply to this, what 
physiologists very well know, that THERE IS NO HEAT WHATEVER 
MISSING, and that the fuel consumed has here, as elsewhere, developed 
the due amount of heat. It is in this particular that animal tissue 
differs essentially from all machinery; and the difference is funda- 

Vou. III.—No. 14. 3A 
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mental and conclusive. There is no transference of ‘the muscular heat 
from its local hearth to external space.’ Such a transference may easily 
be seen in any case to be impossible. Where the fuel burns, there the 
heat is given out. There is no such reversal as stated of the miracle 
of the burning bush—the body is consumed, and burns. The incan- 
descence of the platinum wire neither is, nor can possibly be, the 
‘equivalent’ of the heat ‘missing’ (which is in no sense whatever 
missing) from the muscle; and we cannot by any process obtain a 
temperature of ‘many thousand degrees’ from the temperature of 
the muscle, which is something below 100°. And it follows naturally 
that we cannot bottle up heat, which is not missing, and carry it to 
the North Pole, to be restored there by explosion and recombination 
of the gases. 

If what I here assert be true, it is evident that the human muscle 
differs essentially from all machines, properly so called, and that 
any theory of animal automatism founded upon imaginary analogies 
between them utterly breaks down. All machines develope more or 
less internal heat, according as they perform less or more external 
work : (H+W) is a constant quantity. With muscle it is not so; 
the more external workis done, the more heat is developed in the 
muscle : (H + W) is therefore not a constant quantity, but, in mathe- 
matical language, it is a direct function of the variable W. As W 
increases, so does H, although not in an absolutely constant degree ; for 
after a certain amount of work has been done, any increase in it is 
attended by a somewhat greater ratio of increase in H. 

Supposing that I am able to establish this position, which I have 
set forth with as much directness as possible, the result would be 
that the Equivalence of Force attack upon anthropomorphism has 
experienced as disastrous a check as did formerly the Protoplasm 
column. But it will naturally be expected that the demonstration 
shall be complete, and shall not rest upon mere assertion. I propose, 
therefore, very briefly to sketch what has been done by physiologists, 
and to note the results of their inquiries into the relation between 
muscular work and heat. 

It has often been a favourite pursuit of physiologists to attempt 
to demonstrate the analogy between muscular work and that of a 
steam-engine. Béclard, many years ago, made this attempt, and 
thought he had observed that less heat was developed in a muscle 
when it performed external work, than when it contracted without 
doing so, even against resistance. His experiments, however, were 
exceedingly rough, being performed with ordinary mercurial ther- 
mometers, and without any sufficient precautions against error. The 
thermo-pile as a means of research was unknown to him, and he 
himself was dissatisfied with his results. He even proposed a. series 
of crucial tests, but did not carry them out into practice. Later Dr. 
Solger made some investigations in the same direction with more 
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refined apparatus and method. He even detected, as he supposed, 
some exceedingly momentary fall of temperature of the muscle at 
the instant of contraction, which was, however, immediately followed 
by a rise. Mayerstein and Thiry followed on the same lines. of 
experiment with doubtful results, but on the whole confirming 
Solger’s observations. These observations are now merely of historical 
interest, as the more accurate investigations of late years have demon- 
strated that these somewhat anomalous results were due rather to 
physical errors in experiment than to physiological causes. It was 
_ shown in particular that the ‘ momentary cooling’ was most probably 
a result of evaporation, as due allowance had not been made by any of 
the observers for this event.** 

For the only thoroughly reliable researches into the quantitative 
relations subsisting between muscular heat and work, we are indebted 
to Professor Heidenhain, of Breslau, whose experiments, carried on 
for a long period at the Physiological Institute, are models of care 
and exactitude. It would be out of place here to enter into any 
detailed account of his apparatus, and of his almost infinite precau- 
tions against error. I may say that the chief elements used were a 
very delicate reflecting galvanometer, a thermo-electric multiplier of 
bismuth and antimony, by means of which the most minute changes 
in temperature, to which the ordinary thermometer would be quite 
insensible, could be readily detected, and an elaborate contrivance 
for suspending the muscles and keeping them in equable contact 
with the thermo-pile, both during rest and during the ever-varying 
amounts of contraction. The contraction of the muscles was induced, 
of course, by the action of the electric current. The full account of 
his proceedings would occupy a volume. I must be content to give 
a brief réswmé of the most important results. 

Heidenhain experimented on muscle contracting freely without 
any weight or hindrance, on muscle exposed to stimulation, but 
prevented from contracting by being firmly attached to an immovable 
frame at each end, and on muscle allowed to contract freely, but 
lifting varying weights. Varied in every possible way, the general 
result was always the same. Accompanying every action of muscle, 
there was an elevation of temperature; and this elevation was in- 
variably greater when work was performed, than when the muscle 
contracted without doing work; it was also to a certain extent pro- 
portional to the amount of work done, but not always accurately so, 
as the phenomena varied according as the muscle was fresh in action 


* Hirn also attempted to draw some analogy between the development of heat 
in the steam-engine and that in muscle—only a matter of interest as recalling the 
verdict that was passed upon it by C. Voit:—‘ Die Bemiihungen welche Hirn zu 
dem Zwecke anstellte, nachzuweisen, das die mechanische Leistungen des Or- 
ganismus zu seiner Wirmeproduction in demselben Verhiiltnisse stehen, wie in der 
Dampfmaschine, sind aus mehrfachen Griinden als gescheitert zu betrachten.’ 

342 
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or wearied after many contractions. In none of the many series of 
experiments, however, was there any departure from this genera} 
principle, that the more-external work was done, the more internal 
heat was developed in the muscle. 

The latest conclusions of accurate science on this subject are very 
briefly sketched in Nature for September 20, 1877, and Heidenhain’s 
experiments are thus alluded to:— 

The fact that in the living muscle heat always appears when the muscle does 
work (Heidenhain having shown that of two muscles equally weighted and under- 
going equal contractions, one doing external work, while the other does none, the 
former gives out more heat than the latter), is an exception to the general rule in 
mechanics, that heat disappears when work is done. 


Thus, then, it is demonstrated that muscle is not merely mechani- 
cal in its action, and a fortiori that the animal of which it forms a 
part is not a machine. Its action is conditioned by forces, of the 
essential nature of which we know nothing, the correlative of which 
cannot be traced ; and to say that these are ‘the compounding of in- 
organic forces’ is merely to clothe our utter ignorance of the nature 
of life in a form of words which will amuse the unphysiological ear, 
but which has no correspondence in thought or fact. All that has 
gone before is perfectly familiar ground to the physiologist ; for those 
who eare for further details I subjoin a few tables in a note.» But I 

% The following tables indicate several series of observations on muscle con- 
tracting under various conditions of freedom, and lifting different weights. Each 
table consists of two columns. One, headed W., represents the amount of external 
work done, reduced to the centimeter-gramme scale; the other, headed T., indicates 
the proportional elevation of temperature, as marked in degrees of the arbitrary 


galvanometer scale. It will be remembered that the greatest elevation here indi- 
cated will be but a small fraction of one of our ordinary thermometer degrees. 
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Tables I. and II. and Tables III. and IV. respectively represent two sets of ob- 
servations with two muscles, and with thé thermometric scale differently arranged. 
Tables I. and IIL. represent the results with the muscle fresh in action; Tables II. 
and IV. correspond to the results with the same muscle fatigued with its previous 
work. In the latter cases the elevations of temperature are not so uniform as in 
the former. Table I. may be read thus:—When the muscle does no external work, 
but is caused to contract freely, the scale marks an elevation of temperature of 8°5°. 
When the work is represented by 20, the scale marks 12°, and when 40, the scale 
marks 14°. On relieving the muscle from all weight, the scale again marks 8°5°. 
The others are read in like manner. In all these observations the duration of the 
contraction in seconds was carefully allowed for. 
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would not leave this branch of the subject without entering a formal 

protest against the ‘unscientific idea of burning fuel on a ‘local 

hearth,’ and finding the resulting heat in ‘external space.’ Even to 

hint at the possibility of such a thing is to ignore all the plain facts 
and possibilities of physical science. When an external wire is 
heated by an electric current, the heat in the wire is not the heat 
which was generated by combustion of zinc in the battery. The heat 
appears where it is generated (in this as in all other cases), i.e. in the 
wire itself by its resistance to the free passage of the current, in some- 
thing of the same way as heat is developed everywhere by resistance of 
motion—in other words, by friction. That there is a correspondence 
between the quantities involved, depends upon the most obvious and 
well-known physical laws. 

It is assumable that Professor Tyndall considered his entire argu- 
ment, and all the scientific illustrations attached to it, to be ‘ soli- 
dary’ as bearing upon this ‘burning question’ of man’s free will; 
therefore, although I do not see the direct application of the follow- 
ing passage, I quote it as affording an opportunity for examining how 
much science has to say in the matter, and how much fancy : — 

And here we are able to solve an enigma which long perplexed scientific men, 
and which could not be solved until the bearing of the mechanical theory of heat 
upon the phenomena of the voltaic battery was understood. The puzzle was that 
asingle cell could not decompose water. The reason is now plain enough. The 
solution of an equivalent of zinc in a single cell developes not much more than half 
the heat required to decompose an equivalent of water, and the single cell cannot 
cede an amount of force which it does not possess. But by forming a battery of 
two cells instead of one we develope an amount of heat slightly in excess of that 
needed for the decomposition of the water. The two-celled battery is therefore 
rich enough to pay for that decomposition, and to maintain the excess referred to 
within its own walls.*® 

In this passage there are two most remarkable divergences 

from scientific accuracy—-the first altogether incomprehensible, the 
second perhaps due to an over-estimation of the value of a certain 
hypothesis. It is stated here, as a puzzle or an enigma, that ‘a single 
cell cannot decompose water.’ This might be an enigma were it a 
fact; but it is a matter of constant experience that one cell does 
decompose water, as is shown familiarly in the polarisation of pla- 
tinum plates in a voltameter in circuit with one cell. In attempting 
to measure accurately the electrical resistance of organic tissue, such 
as nerve, I have lost (or spent) scores of hours in attempting to 
obviate the exceeding inconvenience arising from the fact that one 
single cell did decompose water. For those who wish further confir- 
mation of the fact by independent testimony, I would refer to the 
article ‘ Electrolysis’ in the second supplement to Watts’ Dictionary 
of Chemistry, where ample illustrations are given. 

The second instance to which I have alluded is the assumption 

that the water in a galvanic battery is decomposed by heat. If the 
86 Fortnightly Rericw, November 1877, p. 599. 
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term ‘heat’ be used in the non-natural sense, which is now g 
fashionable, as being synonymous with all motion, all action, all affinity, 
all change in molecular arrangement of every kind, then the position 
is of necessity correct; if in its ordinary acceptation, then nothing 
can be further from the truth. It is not absolutely certain (although 
probable) that water can be decomposed by heat alone, without some 
catalytic or electrolytic agency; but it is quite certain that it cannot 
be so decomposed except at the temperature of white-hot platinum, 
several thousand degrees of Fahrenheit; and if we grant that the 
water in a battery might reach the temperature of 100°, we should 
make a very liberal allowance: sothat it is quite impossible to attribute 
any given decomposition to heat, in any rational sense, that is in the 
present state of our knowledge. It may be very philosophical to 
consider all forces as one, and this one mechanical, and call it heat; 
but such hasty generalisations tend but little to any true advancement 
of science. 

As little can we hope for any true knowledge of the nature of life 
until the scientific world absolutely rejects from its domain, as non- 
science, all such statements as the following :— 

On tracing the line of life backwards we see it approaching more and more to 
what we call the purely physical condition. We come at length to those organisms 
which I have compared to drops of oil, suspended in a mixture of alcohol and water. 
We reach the protogenes of Haeckel, in which we have a type distinguishable from 
a fragment of albumen only by its finely granular character.*? 

There are occasions where it is a duty to use the plainest of lan- 
guage, and this seems to be one of them; and I must be permitted to 
say that this is in no sense whatever either physiology or physical 
science, but is in direct contradiction to both. There is no gradual 
transition from non-living to living matter; there is no approach, not 
the very slightest, to the physical condition, in any form of living 
matter. If the protogenes is a living organism, its life inheres in a 
compound just as complex in chemical and molecular constitution as 
the grey matter of the human brain; and its functions are as far 
removed, essentially, from those of non-living matter, as incapable of 
imitation or explanation by physical agencies. Professor Tait’s 
recent remarks on this subject are well worthy of attention. In his 
recent address ‘ On the Teaching of Natural Philosophy,’ he remarks :-- 


To say that even the very lowest form of life, not to speak of its higher forms, 
still less of volition and consciousness, can be fully explained on physical prin- 
ciples alone, #.e. by the mere relative motions and interactions of portions of inani- 
mate matter, however refined and sublimated, is simply unscientific. There is 
absolutely nothing known in physical science which can lend the slightest support 
to such an idea. 


Matter is here alluded to as inanimate, but some of our philo- 
sophers do not accept this qualification. Haeckel, as has been men- 


3” Fragments of Science, p. 524. 
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tioned, considers all material objects as equally living; and Professor 
Tyndall, besides seeing in matter the ‘ promise and potency’ of all 
life, considers that with more refined faculties we might observe ‘ not 
only the vegetable, but the mineral world, responsive to the proper 
irritants ;’ in other words, we should find that mere elementary matter 
is endowed with the attribute of sensation or consciousness. It is not 
necessary to dwell on these opinions ; for even on the very liberal sup 
position that they mean, or are intended to mean, anything at all, they 
certainly come under the category of positions which are not refutable 
because they are not verifiable. ‘Life’ and ‘living’ are collective 


‘ (we may almost say arbitrary) terms applied to special phenomena 


only manifested in such combinations of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, as have attained a certain definite and uniform amount 
of complexity—combinations which preserve a virtual identity wher- 
ever they are found,—whether in the dull foraminifer, or in those 
‘broad discs of glossy jelly which may be seen pulsating through the 
waters of a calm sea,’ or in ‘the flower which a girl wears in her hair, 
and the blood which courses through her youthful veins.’** To 
apply these terms, therefore, to any phenomena manifested in other and 
simpler forms of matter, elementary or otherwise, is just as rational as 
it would be to assert that an induced electric current can originate 
spontaneously in a rod of homogeneous metal; or that, if our per- 
ceptions were sufficiently acute, we should observe every piece of brass 
or steel performing the functions of a locomotive engine. It is to be 
hoped that we have heard the last of these attempts to make science 
ridiculous, by calling upon her to support an absurd and impossible 
paradox. A scientific fact ought to be as sacred as a moral principle. 
It is unnecessary to pursue this part of the inquiry further; it is 
evident that this attack upon man’s free will and his spiritual nature 
has failed as signally, as disastrously, as all similar attacks have 
failed under whatever banner they have advanced. It is not for us 
to say what the future may have in store for us ; but of one thing the 
monists may be perfectly assured, that whilst we are prepared im- 
plicitly to accept everything that true science can offer us, whatever 
may be the consequences, it is only to true science that we will yield 
our faith, our conscience, the foundations of all our social organisation 
and our common sense. This, however, we shall not be called upon to 
do. The aggregate common sense of the world rejects these conclusions; 
and the authors of them cannot write or speak six consecutive sentences 
on any question of ethics without practically confessing their own un- 
belief in the principles they are upholding. Like other men they speak, 
and speak eloquently, about duty, choice, right, wrong, virtue, vice, 
temptation, resistance, determination, and the like ; all of which, on 
the automatic theory, are simply unmeaning and ridiculous expres- 

sions for things that have no existence. 
% P, 54. Prof. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life. 
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In Professor Tyndall’s imaginary dialogue with his too logical 
criminal, he certainly tries to manifest ‘the courage of his convic- 
tions.’ He grants freely and in unequivocal phrase that the mur- 
derer cannot help murdering, but pleads also that we cannot help 
hanging *® him: we are mutually compensating machines preserving 
the harmony of society. But he fails to argue it out logically, and if 
it would do the criminal any good to argue, he might easily show that 
his is a very hard case. 


‘Tf,’ says the robber, the ravisher, or the murderer, ‘I act because I must act, 
what right have you to hold me responsible for my deeds?’ The reply is, ‘The 
right of society to protect itself against aggressive and injurious forces, whether 
they be bond or free, forces of nature or forces of man.’ ‘Then,’ retorts the cri- 
minal, ‘ you punish me for what I cannot help.’. ‘Granted,’ says society, ‘ but had 
you known that the treadmill or the gallows was certainly in store for you, you 
might have “helped.” Let us reason the matter fully and frankly out. We enter- 
tain no malice or hatred against you, but simply with a view to our own safety and 
purification we are determined that you and such as you shall not enjoy liberty of 
evil action in our midst. You, who have behaved as a wild beast, we claim the 
right to cage or kill as we should a wild beast. The public safety is a matter of 
more importance than the very limited chance of your moral renovation, while the 
knowledge that you have been hanged by the neck may furnish to others about to 
do as you have done the precise motive which will hold them back.’ *° 


* Hold here,’ says the criminal ; ‘ you deny me any free agency in 
this matter, but you assume it for yourself. You say you are deter- 


mined—what does that mean? You talk about malice, and hatred, 
and motive, and right to do this, that, and the other ; also of liberty 
and of evil action. What do you mean by all this? If all action be 
mechanical and automatic, resulting from molecular arrangements 
over which we can have no control, how can anything be either evil 
or good; and are you not talking something closely resembling non- 
sense?’ To which the only consistent or coherent reply would be: 
‘It may be as you say; I don’t believe much in anything. All I 
know is that I have at present both the will and the power to hang 
you, and that I shall do so. And as it may be also that my words 
may represent a factor *' in your final decision, I pray you to let this 
hanging be effected with as little preliminary noise as possible, as you 
disturb my harmonious molecular arrangements by creating aerial 
vibrations with your objections.’ 

Enough, and perhaps too much of this. The subject is an emi- 
nently distasteful one, and one that I would have avoided had it been 
possible. 1 have but in conclusion to make one or two observations 
on the claim that Professor Tyndall advances for the reception of his 
views generally, viz., that they are already admitted by the greater 


% ¢You offend, because you cannot help offending, to the public detriment. 
We punish, because we cannot help punishing for the public good.’—Birmingham 
Address. 

© Birmingham Address. 

“| «The preacher's last word enters as a factor into the man’s conduct.’—JZbid. 
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part of the thinking world. He says:—‘It is now generally 
admitted that the man of to-day is the child and product of incalcu- 
lable antecedent time ;’ and again :— 







Most of you have been forced to listen to the outcries and denunciations which 
rang discordant through the land for some years a‘ter the publication of Mr. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. Well, the world—even the clerical world—has for the 
most part settled down in the belief that Mr. Darwin’s book simply reflects the 
truth of nature; that we who are now ‘ foremost in the files of time’ have come to 
the front through almost endless stages of promotion from lower to higher forms 
of life. If to any one of us were given the privilege of looking back through the 
gons across which life has crept towards its present outcome, his vision would 
ultimately reach a point when the progenitors of this assembly could not be called 
human, *? 
















I must be permitted to dissent, most emphatically, from the 
assumption that these are the accepted doctrines of the world. It is 
true that in England Mr. Darwin’s views of what has been tersely 
styled the ‘ essential bestiality of man’ have been accepted by many, 
ooth of those who think, and those (a far greater number) who allow 
others to think for them. But the number of those who are qualified 
to form any judgment whatever on such a point is exceedingly 
limited, and certainly many of the most distinguished authorities by 
no means accept these views. Where in England is there a more 
accomplished naturalist than Mr. Mivart? and his verdict is well 
known and remembered both by friend and foe— that it is a ‘ puerile 
hypothesis.’ Is it supported by the great name of Von Baer on the 
Continent, or by the philosophic Ulrici? But why enumerate in- 
dividuals? The height of a crowd is the height of the tallest man in 
the crowd. Amongst naturalists the name of the late Professor 
Agassiz stands easily with the very first in all lands. A few weeks 
ago I had a letter from his widow in America, sending me the last 
sheets to which he put his corrections, in which these theories are 
subjected to the most pitiless and destructive criticism. In Ger- 
many, where evolutionary doctrines at one time obtained considerable 
sway, there is now a great reaction in favour of the ‘ indisputable con- 
clusions of experience.’ When Haeckel, in the course of last autumn’s 
meeting of natural philosophers at Munich, ventured to give, in a 
somewhat flippant style, his summary account of the development of 
man’s body and soul from inorganic matter, he received what can only 
be called a severe rebuke from the veteran Virchow. The Times 
correspondent gives this sketch of the effect of Haeckel’s address on 
the meeting :— 































When this confession was uttered before the assembled professors and other 
aiders and abettors of the Muses, a shudder seems to have passed through the 
august conclave. The meeting, being the fiftieth since the institution of these annual 
assemblies, had a more solemn character than usually belongs to scientific gather- 
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ings. The extreme bias of the views expounded formed too marked a contrast to 
the lofty tone that pervaded the assembly to be ignored by the more moderate 
elements present. It was felt that, sceptically inclined as the nation and its 
learned professors might be, the majority were hardly disposed to adopt the mate- 
rialist philosophy recommended to them as the only teaching consistent with the 
rational enlightenment of the times. 


Four days afterwards Dr. Virchow ascended the speaker’s tribune, 
to enter a solemn protest against the unscientific mode of teaching 
that was so frequently adopted. He reminded the assembly that the 
production of the first organism from inorganic matter had never been 
proved ; that the manner in which certain chemical elements were 
alleged to grow into a soul was incomprehensible to unprejudiced 
investigators ; and that the connection between monkey and man, to 
say nothing of that between crab and man, was unintelligible to those 
zoologists content to argue from what came under their observation. 
The report of the 7imes is thus continued :— 


This declaration coming from such a man as Professor Virchow made no little 
noise in German lands. The great pathologist being considered a luminary in 
natural science, opposed to every species of orthodoxy and altogether innocent of 
faith, the cautious distinction he drew between fact and conjecture went far to 
convince the uninitiated that the production of man in the chemist’s retort was not 
likely to be recorded among the discoveries of the age. The cold water the Pro- 
fessor dashed into the face of these vain imaginings has sobered public opinion and 
contributed to a wholesome reaction. Still, much is left unsaidin his speech. A 
dim notion of coming intellectual revulsion is pervading Germany at this moment. 


Let me add to this the weighty testimony of one whose claims to 
be heard on all yuestions of philosophy are of the highest order :— 


The question really stands thus: Is life physical or no? For if it be in any 
sense, however slight and restricted, physical, it is to that extent a subject for the 
natural philosopher, and for him alone. 

There must always be a wide field of uncertainty-(unless we choose to look upon 
physics as a necessarily finite science) concerning the exact boundary between the 
attainable and the unattainable. One herd of ignorant people, with the sole 
prestige of rapidily increasing numbers, and with the adhesion of a few fanatical 
deserters from the ranks of science, refuse to admit that all the phenomena even of 
ordinary dead matter are strictly and exclusively in the domain of physical science. 
On the other hand, there is a numerous group, not in the slightest degree entitled 
to rank as physicists (though in general they assume the proud title of Philo- 
sophers), who assert that not merely life, but even volition and consciousness, are 
merely physical mantfestations. These opposite errors, into neither of which is it 
possible for a genuine scientific man to fall, so long at least as he retains his reason, 
are easily seen to be very closely allied. They are both to be attributed to that 
credulity which is characteristic alike of ignorance and of incapacity. Unfortu- 
nately there is no cure ; the case is hopeless, for great ignorance almost necessarily 
presumes incapacity, whether it show itself in the comparatively harmless folly of 
the spiritualist, or the pernicious nonsense of the materialist.‘ 


Whether the ‘ clerical world’ has settled into this belief or not, I 


48 Recent Advances in Physical Science. By Professor Tait. Introductory 
Chapter, p. 25. . 
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do not know; nor would it appear to bear very closely upon the 
argument. The clergy, as a body, are so far from being competent 
to pass any opinion upon such a question in biology, that they are 
still a whole world apart from having formed any conception of the 
meaning and tendency of the doctrine. They cannot know that if 
these things be true, their occupation is gone; that the things they 
preach—God, the soul, a future life, human responsibility, conscience— 
are all delusions—‘ gross, selfish, and repulsive’ delusions. If they once 
even distantly conceived this, we should hear no more of controversy 
about mint, anise, and cummin ; about high, low, and broad; about 
attitude, gesture, and grimace; about pictures, flowers, and candles ; 
about alb, cope, and chasuble ; but all would unite to form one compact 
and powerful phalanx, to repel the common enemy that threatens to 
overwhelm them under the false name of science. They would no 
longer coquet, as many do, with a vain and foolish philosophy, because 
it loudly proclaims itself to be the latest development of enlightenment. 
They would no longer seek for weak compromises where compromise is, 
by the very terms and conditions of the case, impossible; but they 
would with one accord show to all men in what highest sense they are 
the children of our Father who is in heaven; they would cry aloud 
with him of old, ‘If the Lord be God, then follow him ; but if Baal, 
then follow him.’ 

Not because it is unutterably disgusting and humiliating, but 
because the idea is profoundly and irredeemably unscientific, founded 
on false data, false conceptions, and false reasoning, do I altogether 
repudiate our ‘ wormy ’ and ape-like ancestry. Upon man everywhere, 
debased, degraded, fallen from his high estate though he may be, I 
see the seal and impress of his special and divine origin. His com- 
mission is to have dominion over, not to claim kindred with, the 
beasts of the earth. His privilege is to do earnestly, faithfully, and 
intelligently—not as an irresponsible machine, but as a free agent, 
able to stand, yet free to fall—the work given him by his Creator. 
His one supreme hope is, that when this little span of material exist- 
ence is past, he may enter upon a higher and enduring life, to hear, 
as the portals of eternity open before him, the blessed words, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful.’ 


CHARLES ELAM. 
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THE. NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VIRCHOW ON THE TEACHING OF 
SCIENCE. 


Tux jubilee meeting of German naturalists and physicians at Munich 
last year was marked by an incident which has deservedly attracted 
attention in this country. Addresses were delivered to the Associa- 
tion, among others, by three very eminent men, and, as was natura! 
on such an occasion, each of them took the form of a review of the 
situation of science at this moment. Hiackel, of Jena, led the way 
by a discourse on the present position of the evolution theory ; on the 
nature of the evidence for various parts of it; the bearing of it upon 
mental science or psychology, upon education, and upon morals. He 


was followed by Niageli, of Munich, ‘On the Limits of Natural 
Knowledge,’ who pointed out that we have a limited number of 


senses, and that we cannot deal with things which are too large, or 
too small, or too far away, or with events which happened too long 
ago; but that if we will be satisfied with such kind of knowledge as 
we can get, we do really know something, and may come to know a 
great deal more. 

But the words most listened to and most repeated were un- 
doubtedly those of Virchow, of Berlin, on the liberty of science in the 
modern state. He recalled the early days of the Association, when it 
had to meet in secret for fear of the authorities; and he warned his 
colleagues that their present liberty was not a secure possession, that 
a reaction was possible, and that they should endeavour to make 
sure of their ground by a wise moderation, by a putting forward of 
those things which are established in the sight of all men, rather 
than of individual opinions. He divided scientific doctrines into 
those which are actually proved and perfectly determined, which we 
may give out as real science in the strictest sense of the word; and 
those which are still to be proved, but which, in the meantime, may 
be taught with a certain amount of probability, in order to fill up 
gaps in our knowledge. Doctrines of the former class must be com- 
pletely admitted into the scientific treasure of the nation, and must 
become part of the nation itself; they must modify the whole method 
of thinking. For an example of such a doctrine he took the great 
increase in our knowledge of the eye and its working which has come 
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to us in recent times, and the doctrine of perception founded upon 
it. Things so well known as this, he said, must be taught to children 
in the schools. ‘If the theory of descent is as certain as Professor 
Hickel thinks it is, then we must demand its admission into the 
school, and this demand is a necessary one.’ And this, even although 
there is danger of an alliance between socialism and the doctrine of 
evolution. 

But, he went on to say, there are parts of the evolution theory 
which are not yet established scientific doctrines in the sense that. 
they ought to be taught dogmatically in schools. Of these he 
specially named two: the spontaneous generation of living matter 
out of inorganic bodies, without the presence of previously living 
matter ; and the descent of man from some non-human vertebrate 
animal. These, he said, are problems; we may think it ever so 
probable that living matter has been formed out of non-living 
matter, and that man has descended from an ape-like ancestor; we 
may fully expect that evidence will shortly be forthcoming to esta- 
blish these statements; but meanwhile we must not teach them as 
known and established scientific facts. We ought to say, ‘Do not 
take this for established truth, be prepared to find that it is other- 
wise; only for the moment we are of opinion that 7 may be 
true.’ 

There is something, I think, very natural and very charming in 
this scene. The young apostle is full of faith and hope, he has fought 
his way, undaunted by little stumbles and disappointments, through 
great morasses of difficulty, and always he has seen his gospel steadily 
marching on to its triumphant subjugation of the ideal world; and 
before this gospel accordingly he summons the practical world to 
bow down. ‘ Not so fast,’ says the veteran, who, in his time, indeed, 
has been bold enough, and taken sober men’s breath away ; but who 
now marches with careful steps, and is conscious of his balance. 
‘Don’t be quite so sure about it; you will turn everything upside 
down.’ One is glad that on a great occasion both sides had their 
say, and that the word of caution came last, being prompted by the 
word of courage ; and one hopes that on all similar occasions there 
may be courage enough to justify a like word of caution. 

It is also very natural that this speech should have been a source 
of great relief and comfort to many who did not want to believe in 
the doctrine of descent, and who feared that, somehow, they were 
going to be made to believe in it. It seemed to them, in Dr. 
Tyndall’s words, that ‘the world—even the clerical world—had for 
the most part settled down in the belief that Mr. Darwin’s book 
(The Origin of Species) simply reflects the truth of nature;’ and 
that, on the penalty of appearing somewhat singular, they would 
have to settle down in the same belief themselves. But here is a 
very eminent scientific man who says he is not quite sure about it; 
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so the world, having only settled down under the supposed weight of 
an authority which it is not yet very fond of, begins to unsettle itself 
again ; and one need not be at all singular in saying that there is 
really nothing in the doctrine of evolution, because it is not yet 
supported by facts. Indeed, the world has become so much im- 
pressed with the importance of the rule that you should not teach as 
a known fact that which is not a known fact, that we may almost 
expect to hear a bishop declare from his cathedral pulpit that the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is a doubtful question, and that a 
man would be rash who fully made up his mind to ascribe it to the 
apostle John. 

It may therefore not seem amiss in one who is no biologist, who 
is therefore a layman in regard to this question of organic evolution, 
if he should endeavour to lay to heart the warnings of Virchow, and 
inquire what practical bearing they have on the state of things in our 
own country. This is what I now propose to do; but I shall confine 
myself in the main to the question of school teaching. I speak as a 
householder to householders, on this matter of grave and common 
concern: what shall we have taught to our children? Of all the 
questions discussed in Virchow’s speech, this seems to me the most 
practical, and the most interesting to us as a people. 

For I do not think that we in England have much cause to fear 
either a reaction which shall stop the mouth of the scientific teacher, 
or a socialist revolution founded on the doctrine of descent. It is 
true that there are some among us who seriously dislike ‘ science,’ 
and who lock with dread and suspicion on the teachers of it. Iam 
not attaching importance to the personalities of orthodox polemic, 
which, having ‘no case,’ is compelled to ‘abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney.’ This symptom is of weight only as a symptom, and as 
such is understood by the intelligent public. But there are men 
high in literature, in statesmanship, and in art, whose good opinion, 
founded on knowledge, every man of sense must count desirable, who 
yet withhold that good opinion from the scientific teacher and the 
work that he is doing. Notwithstanding this fact, I have no fear 
that the attitude of mind of these men will be intensified, or will 
become more general; because it seems to me to be clearly traceable 
to two circumstances, both of which are disappearing. I mean that 
there are faults on both sides, and that both faults are being mended. 

The first fault is on the side of the scientific student ; and yet it 
is not altogether his fault, because it comes of the great change 
which is passing over our educational system. We have all been 
learning science—that is, organised common sense—at school for some 
centuries, and did not know what it was. But of recent times our 
science has received enormous additions, partly new sense, partly 
fresh organised ; and these have now to be taught. The first genera- 
tion of teachers’ of the new science could naturally not learn it. in 
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places where the old science, which we called a liberal education, was 
to be learned. Some of them learned both, with much labour, and 
searching, and picking up out of stray corners; but some went with- 
out a liberal education altogether. And perhaps a few of these, 
when they found what a demand there was for them and how impor- 
tant they were, may have fallen into a mistake, and taken their half- 
or quarter-culture for a whole culture. Now when a man not only 
mistakes his half- or quarter-culture for a whole culture, but thinks 
that the culture which he does not possess is silly and worthless, then 
people who have received a liberal education are apt to think him a 
bore. And it would be a hard matter to prove them altogether in 
the wrong. 

But this race, which bores a few and educates the many, is 
patiently and surely exterminating itself. As the new science makes 
itself at home in the school-house of the old, as it is more taught and 
in a more civilised manner, the mind of the student balances itself, 
and recovers its sense of proportion. Exact observation goes natu- 
rally enough with justice and simplicity of statement; the great — 
inductions of human life and feeling lighten up by resemblance and 
contrast the great inductions of physics. Dynamics and Prose Com- 
position have met together; Literature and Biology have kissed 
each other. Perhaps not yet, but the good time is coming. And in 
that time every scientific teacher will have received such a many- 
sided culture, and will be no longer a bore to anybody. _ Above all, 
he will have studied that History of Culture itself, which is the great 
unifier and justifier and purifier of all our teaching. 

The other fault is on the side of those who dislike the new 
science ; it is the fault of being profoundly ignorant of it. No public 
school boy thinks a man uncanny because he knows a great deal of 
Greek; no member of Parliament imagines that a careful study of 
ancient history, or even a revolutionary view about the Iliad, might 
become a dangerous ally of socialism. It is because he has learned 
a little Greek himself, and knows what it is like. But if a man has 
morphology at his fingers’ ends, or is profound about organic radicles, 
that is a man to beware of. There is no knowing what theories he 
does not secretly foster. Or else he is a mere impostor, and gets a 
great reputation for pottering away at some silly trifles, being really 
no better than an official in the Heralds’ Office: so hinted some 
irreverent young scapegrace in the prologue to the Westminster 
Play. - Now it is clear that a statesman who thinks a decimal coinage 
means the keeping of shilling and pence accounts in terms of decimal 
fractions, or a musician who really sees no difference between Graham 
Bell’s telephone and Wheatstone’s telephonic concert, may well be 
expected to misjudge exact students, and their studies, and their 
aims. But in the good time coming, when ‘there shall be no 
Member of Parliament who does not know as much of science as a 
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scholar in one of our elementary schools,’ when also benevolent old 
ladies may be expected to know one end of a guinea-pig from the 
other, all this will be changed. The man of science will be no more 
uncanny than the Greek scholar is now. And we may be quite sure 
that the average Englishman is not going to see a man bullied for 
merely knowing a little more of what he himself learned a little of at 
school. When he has learned a little science himself, and knows 
what it is like, he will have, it is true, a less superstitious reverence 
for the authority of the investigator; but then also he will regard 
him as a citizen, having as good a right to be trusted and respected, 
and to say his say upon matters of common interest, as anybody else. 

Such distrust or dislike of science, then, as is to be found among 
us, is due to circumstances which are rapidly disappearing, to mis- 
understandings and imperfect training; and not to that which 
alarmed our Prussian colleague, a tendency in the expounders of 
scientific doctrine to make too sure of things, to put forward as 
known fact that which is not yet known fact, but only conjecture. 
Indeed, our own scientific teachers, notably Huxley and Tyndall, 
have for years been impressing upon us this very thing, by example 
and precept, in season and out of season—if indeed it is possible for 
such warning to be out of season. And to their testimony I shall 
hope to return presently. 

As to that other fear of Virchow’s, that some caricature of the 
true doctrine of evolution may become a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of the socialist, it is a thing somewhat difficult for us to 
understand. We have a way of suspecting that when socialism is 
dangerous, somebody or other is being badly treated. We can con- 
ceive that it should cause uneasiness to a repressive and meddling 
protectionist government. But in this country, where it would 
probably mean a kind of alliance between cooperative stores and 
that very respectable institution, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
we cannot undertake to be much alarmed about it. Before any 
socialist measure could enter into practical politics at all, it would 
have so far to commend itself to the country as to be supported by a 
considerable number of votes in the House of Commons; and a 
measure which can do that is a thing not to be shuddered at, but to 
be calmly discussed. 

What really remains for us to consider, then, as of English in- 
terest, is, as I said before, that question about the teaching of our 
children. The principle laid down by Virchow I shall assume as the 
basis of the discussion : we ought not to teach to little children, as 
a known fact, that which is not a known fact. And the questions 
to be discussed are, in what respects this canon is disobeyed or in 
danger of being disobeyed ; and what means we should adopt that 
our system of teaching may be more perfectly conformed to it. It 
seems to me that the second question answers itself in the process of 
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considering the first one. I shall therefore now proceed to those 
doctrines which, in Virchow’s view, are in danger of being taught 
with an assurance which is in advance of the actual evidence for 
them. 

And first, let us consider that very important doctrine of the 
descent of man from some non-human ancestor. ‘ There are, at this 
time, few students of nature who are not of opinion that man stands 
in some connection with the rest of the animal world, and that such 
aconnection may possibly be discovered, if not with the apes, yet 
perhaps, as Dr. Vogt now supposes, at some other point.’ Notwith- 
standing this, Virchow says: ‘ We cannot teach, we cannot pronounce 
it to be a conquest of science, that man descends from the ape or 
from any other animal.’ He bases this decision upon the absence of 
such evidence from paleontology in the case of man as is found in 
the case of the horse. The horse (asses and zebras being included 
, under this name) is a one-toed beast, thereby differing from all other 
mammals; but, as he has many points showing relationship with 
them, it is probable that he is descended from a five-toed ancestor. 
The problem is, to find this ancestor. There is no trace of him in 
the quaternary strata. If the naturalist were confined to the evidence 
of those strata, and were not particularly careful of his logic, he 
might ‘declare that every positive advance which we have made in 
the domain of prehistoric hippology has actually removed us further 
from the proof of such a connection.’ The doctrine of the descent of 
the horse from a five-toed ancestor would, in fact, rest upon other 
grounds than the actual discovery of the ancestral form. But the 
ancestor of the horse has been found in the tertiary strata. He has 
three toes in the more recent strata, and four toes in the earlier; 
and, curiously enough, the complete series is found in America, 
where there were no horses at the time of its discovery by Europeans. 
Now Man, on the other hand, is a complex-brained animal, differing 
in this way and in some others from all other mammals; but since 
in other respects his whole structure shows relationship with them, 
and especially with the apes, it is probable that he is descended from 
an ancestor with a simpler brain and a structure generally bearing 
more resemblance to the common Simian type. The problem is to 
find this ancestor. There is no trace of him in the quaternary strata, 
because the quaternary men are still men so far as their bony structure 
is concerned, and we have no evidence about the complexity of their 
brains, the pointedness of their ears, or the hairy covering of their 
bodies. Nor, as yet, has any decisive discovery been made of the 
remains of man, or of any sufficiently man-like animal to count as his 
ancestor, in the tertiary strata. Until we find the missing link, says 
Virchow, the descent of man from an ape-like ancestor is not a 
conquest of science. When we do find the missing link, it will be a 
conquest of science. 

Vou. III.—No 14. 3B 
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It will naturally, I think, strike any one who, though a layman, 
has gained a certain amount of secondhand knowledge of this subject 
from books, that in this view of the two cases the evidence of fossils 
is made rather too much of, while other kinds of evidence are wholly 
ignored. It is a bold thing to criticise the judgment of a patho- 
logist upon general doctrines of biology, when one is oneself not a 
biologist in any respect. I will therefore shelter myself under au- 
thority. 

When we confine our attention to any one form (says Darwin) we are deprived 
of the weighty arguments derived from the nature of the affinities which connect 
together whole groups of organisms—their geographical distribution in past and 
present times, and their geological succession. The homological structure, em- 
bryological development, and rudimentary organs of a species, whether it be man 
or any other animal, to which our attention may be directed, remain to be con- 
sidered ; but these great classes of facts afford, as it appears to me, ample and con- 
clusive evidence in favour of the principle of gradual evolution. 4 


For example, it happens that the missing link between man and 
the anthropoids has not yet been found ; but there is a Miocene link 
which bridges a greater gulf between two other families of apes.? 
So that kinds of evidence may exist in regard to an order of animals, 
which are wanting in the case of an individual family of the order. 
But both the general analogy of Nature, and the three great classes 
of facts considered by Darwin in the special case of Man, are ap- 
parently reckoned by Virchow as of no practical weight, until the 
bones of the missing link are safe in the glass cases of a geological 
museum. I say apparently, because it would be insulting a great 
man to suppose that he really held such an opinion, which, moreover, 
is inconsistent with the preface to the English translation of his 
speech. In fact, this admirable speech, in so many ways like that of 
a cabinet minister reassuring his opposition, contains more than one 
passage which, especially when isolated and printed in capitals, it is 
easy for the opposition to interpret in a sense more favourable to its 
own views than that which the speaker had in his mind. 

Not only, however, are important kinds of evidence left out of 
count, but as it seems to me—under guidance, as before—the cogency 
of the evidence from fossils is somewhat overrated. We must be very 
careful not to be too sure of these conclusions, lest we should teach as 
established results of science what are, after all, remote and precarious 
inferences. 


We must recollect (says Huxley) that any human belief, however broad its 
basis, however defensible it may seem, is, after all, only a probable belief, and that 
our widest and safest generalisations are simply statements of the highest degree of 
probability. Though we are quite clear about the constancy of the order of Nature, 
at the present time, and in the present state of things, it by no means necessarily 
follows that we are justified in expanding this generalisation into the infinite past, 


1 Preface to Descent of Man. 2 Descent of Man, i. 197. 
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and in denying, absolutely, that there may have been a time when Nature did not 
follow a fixed order, when the relations of cause and effect were not definite, and 
when extra-natural agencies interfered with the general course of Nature. * 


The fact is, we are not absolutely and theoretically certain that 
these old three-toed and four-toed horse-bones were not made, on 
purpose to deceive us, by the devil; himself, according to Cuvier, a 
horned and hoofed, and therefore graminivorous animal, with more 
than one toe on the hinder limb.‘ 

This kind of tangible evidence, which gives us something definite 
to lay hold of, is peculiarly apt to produce conviction without being 
properly understood. ‘Is it really true that our horses are descended 
from an ancestor with three toes, who lived along time ago?’ ‘ Why, 
of course it is; here’s his hock.’ It is something like what occurs in 
the stage-plays, when somebody rushes in to the hero, and says : ‘ Take 
these papers, and guard them carefully; they prove that you are a 
prince.’ The sight of the bundle neatly done up in red tape produces 
conviction in a moment. But we subsequently reflect that it may 
be a somewhat delicate and difficult matter to prove by the aid of 
papers that a man is himself or anybody else; and that there are 
other methods of establishing personal identity, which are not less 
valid in the courts. 

Iam not disparaging this palzontological evidence for the descent 
of the horse, or saying a word inconsistent with Huxley’s conclusion 
that it is demonstration, in the only sense in which demonstration 
can apply to an historical fact. What I wish to point out is, that it 
contains many steps of reasoning which are rather difficult to the 
apprehension of any one who is not a specialist, and which involve 
considerations somewhat abstract and remote from the tangible facts 
on which they are founded. The succession of strata in time, and 
the mode of their deposition, especially the relations of European 
strata with American ; these, and some other doctrines of geology, 
are involved in the argument. Now, however certain they may be, 
the evidence upon which they are established is circumstantial and 

‘remote. It is easy enough to the geologist, who is accustomed to it, 
but it does require special study to master it fully. And there is no 
trace whatever of these difficulties in the statement, ‘ Here’s his hock.’ 
Convincing as that statement is, it does not carry along with the 
conviction a fair estimate of the evidence on which it is based. 

With this consideration in mind, let us compare again the evidence 
for the descent of man with that for the descent of the horse. The 
generation of men of any given race now existing is descended from 


* American Addresses, p. 3. 
‘ The devil is said to have appeared to Cuvier and threatened to eat him. 
‘Horns? hoofs?’ said Cuvier. ‘Graminivorous. Can’t eat me.’ ‘All flesh is grass,’ 
replied the devil, with that fatal habit of misapplying Scripture which has always 
clung to him, 
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parents who on the average differed imperceptibly from themselves. 
This has not gone on for ever, because physical evidence proves a 
beginning to the present state of the earth. Were the first men also 
the offspring of parents who differed imperceptibly from themselves, 
yet so, that the imperceptible difference came just where we draw the 
line between man and not-man? Such a line would of course be 
arbitrary, but we may suppose a certain hundred generations, the 
change in each being imperceptible, but still such that we should call 
the first not-men and the last men. This is the supposition of a 
non-human ancestor, as made by the evolutionist. If this supposition 
is rejected, the first men may have originated (1) from parents dif- 
fering largely from‘them in structure ; (2) from non-living matter, 
or (3) from non-existence, being men from the moment they began 
to be.’ We are not bound to make any supposition at all about the 
origin of the first men; but if we do make any supposition, it must 
be one of these. 

Suppose, however, that we want not merely to make a supposition, 
but to infer from the facts before us what actually happened. Then 
we must make the assumption that there is some sort of uniformity 
in nature. Without this we cannot infer at all, for inference consists 
in transferring the experience which we have had under certain con- 
ditions to events happening under like conditions, of which we have 
not had experience. It is true that we cannot be absolutely sure of 
the uniformity of nature, or that our present conception of it is right ; 
but still it is the only thing we have to go upon. Human knowledge 
is never absolutely and theoretically certain, but a great deal of it is 
practically certain, which is all we want. 

Now the production of man from non-living matter, or the coming 
of any kind of matter into existence out of nothing, are things so 
entirely without parallel in our existing experience, that we cannot 
infer them unless our experience entirely changes its character. If 
clay or mould would form itself into a human body a few times, we 
might learn something about the conditions under which such a 
transformation takes place, which would enable us to infer that it had 
taken place before. If matter would occasionally come into existence 
out of nothing, we might say what kind of matter was most likely to 
do such a thing; whether buttons or sovereigns were most gifted with 
this faculty, and so on. But even so, some time must elapse before 
we could infer, because our whole conception of the order of things 
would be turned topsy-turvy. 

If, therefore, we are to infer anything at all about the origin of 
the first men, we must infer that they descended from non-human 
ancestors. What sort of ancestors these were, is, in the present state 
of knowledge, matter of conjecture merely. To guide this conjecture, 
we have ‘the homological structure, embryological development, and 
rudimentary organs’ of existing men. The evidence of this kind set 
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forth by Darwin seems to point with very great probability to an 
ancestor more ape-like than man. Still these indications are not so 
clear and unmistakeable that a less ape-like ancestor, as Vogt sup- 
poses, would be inconsistent with the uniformity of nature. We are 
dealing with a long series of similar events, the descent of each suc- 
cessive generation from one very like it; and though each event is 
an example of what occurs habitually in our experience, yet the effect 
of the whole series of such events is something of which we can only 
get knowledge by means of paleontological evidence. We can 
only, therefore, infer with a very moderate amount of probability 
that men are descended from this sort of animal or that sort of animal. 
This is the point which will be set at rest by the missing link. But 
I venture to think that the evidence for the descent of man from some 
non-human ancestor will be but very slightly strengthened by that 
discovery ; and that it is now not perceptibly less cogent than that 
for the descent of the horse. 

For observe, that each alike depends on the assumption of the 
uniformity of Nature. That being given, the descent of man follows 
from the originally fluid condition of the earth, proved by physical 
observation and reasoning. Failing that, the evidence for the descent 
of the horse vanishes into thin air. It is not the least bit more likely 
that man arose out of the dust of the earth than that the devil made 
the American horse-bones. Worse than this, quaternary man goes 
too. ‘Quaternary man,’ says Virchow, ‘is no longer a problem, but 
a real doctrine.’ But how do you know that the devil did not make 
the fossil men and all the flint implements? This also is quite as 
likely as that a human body was ever formed by the direct transfor- 
mation of non-living matter. 

‘Well then,’ I hear my anxious friend say, with a sigh of relief, 
‘we need not believe even in the antiquity of man, or the evolution 
of horses. They are all doubtful together... My good soul, no 
student of science wants you to believe anything unless you under- 
stand the nature of the evidence for it, and then only to the extent 
which is warranted by the evidence. There is no occasion for you 
to form an opinion about these questions. You need have no fear of 
being singular. There is always the defence of the ensign, who was 
asked if he had seen Punch: ‘ Well, you know, the fact is, Iam not 
a reading man.’ But if you wish to form an opinion, there are many 
excellent manuals in which you may learn the nature of the evidence 
and the methods of reasoning on which such an opinion should be 
based. If your opinion should be adverse to the views held by other 
scientific students, you will do great service by stating your objections. 
Do not suppose for a moment that we want you to believe on any 
other terms. 

But what we do hope, for your sake, is this: that-you will not 
allow any dishonest person to persuade you to difbelieve strongly 
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in the doctrine of evolution, because Virchow has admitted that 
certain parts of it are not yet absolutely proved. It is one thing to 
- believe that a doctrine is false, and quite another thing to admit a 
theoretical doubt about it. 

I say a theoretical doubt, because it is a doubt founded on the 
necessary imperfection of all human knowledge, and not on any 
practical defect of the evidence. For a doubt precisely similar in 
kind, though rather greater in degree, attaches to the statement that 
the. Russians took Plevna last year. The evidence for the truth of 
this statement is, I admit, very strong, and I suppose no sane man 
. would be disposed to question it fora moment. We have the testi- 
mony of all the newspaper correspondents, the course of subsequent 
events, the special information of the government, and literally a 
whole army of witnesses besides. Still, the Russians may have been 
one and all under a continuous hallucination, and be even now in 
imminent danger from Osman Pasha. Or those rascally papers may 
have laid their heads together to deceive the whole British nation, 
down to this hour. Either of these suppositions is a great deal more 
likely than that the devil made the old horse-bones, or that clay was 
transformed into a human body. To be sure, they contradict our 
experience of the uniformities of human action to such an extent 
that we cannot seriously entertain them. But the uniformities of 
human action are known with far less accuracy and completeness 
than the uniformities which characterise the generation of living 
bodies. One man under an hallucination is common enough ; one 
newspaper wrong in its facts is well within our experience. So that 
- we have something to go upon in conceiving a widespread delusion. 
But a man without any mother at all,a real son of the soil, is a thing 
our experience gives us no help towards conceiving. 

If you went to a man of the world with this doubt about Plevna, 
urging upon him that newspapers were often mistaken, and begging 
him to consider it in buying stocks, he would either take you for a 
lunatic and humour your fancy, or he would say: ‘ Don’t be so silly ; 
I have no patience with you.’ But the student of science is obliged 
to have a great deal of patience, and desires to have more. 

It seems, then, that the difference between the doctrines of the 
descent of horses and of the descent of men is not that one is a known 
fact and the other a conjecture, because each of them is practically 
as certain as such a doctrine can be, though subject to the theoretical 
doubt which attaches to all human knowledge. And yet there 
certainly is a great difference between the highly abstract and general 
considerations which go to establish the one, and the more concrete, 
but still rather difficult, arguments which prove the other. The 
evidence in the two cases appeals to two different classes of minds. 
The inference from a modern horse-bone to the horse whose bone it 
was is a tolerably easy one, which can be brought home to many 
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minds. From a fossil bone to the ancient animal is a more remote 
inference, which was at first made with considerable difficulty; yet 
still any person of ordinary intelligence may be expected to grasp it. 
Then the geological inferences, from stratified rocks to the sea or 
river which deposited them, from successive position to successive 
age, and so on, may have their way smoothed by concrete examples 
so as to carry their due weight without much mental strain. The 
biological inferences which connect the modern horse with his fossil 
representative, based on the structure of corresponding parts and the 
development of the colt, involve reasoning of a rather more abstract 
kind. But the whole of this evidence may be fairly presented to 
a mind which is still incompetent to form that general conception 
of the uniformity of nature which makes the directly inorganic 
origin of man a supposition not to be seriously entertained for a 
moment. To grasp the idea of any law of nature requires a con- 
siderable effort of abstraction, and that the idea may be of any real 
use it must be founded on acquaintance with the facts that come 


‘under the law. The general conception of law which is contravened 


by the supposition in question has to be abstracted from a knowledge 
of many different laws, dynamical, physical, chemical, biological. 
This conception, therefore, implies a very wide and many-sided 
training in facts, a very deep and thorough training in logic, as its 
foundation. Much education is required to enable the learner really 
to estimate the evidence for the many-toed horse; much more is 
wanted for the clear comprehension of the evidence for the simpler- 
brained man. 

Here the education question, which has been underlying our 
whole discussion, is brought to the front. It is clear that the evi- 
dence for these doctrines cannot be taught until a late period in 
education. What are we to do in the earlier periods? Shall we 
say: ‘Horses had three-toed and four-toed ancestors ; by-and-by you 
will learn how this was found out. We think, but are not quite sure, 
that men had simple-brained ancestors ; by-and-by you will learn 
why we think so’? 

It seems to me that this is the very worst thing we can do; that 
if we say this, we shall not only confuse the child’s head at the time 
with abstractions which it is impossible that he should really grasp, 
but we shall effectually prevent him from learning them properly in 
the future. The true rule, I believe, is this: Before teaching any 
doctrine, wait until the nature of the evidence for it can be wnder- 
stood. 

This appears at first sight a very hard thing to do. Yet it is 
really involved in Pestalozzi’s great principle that children should be 
made to find out things for themselves. To make clearer the reasons 
for it, I will consider a case which has the advantage of not being at the 
present moment in controversy ; the case of the teaching of chemistry. 
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Suppose we were to begin teaching chemistry by saying that carbon is 
made up of atoms which have four hooks or hands by which they can 
hold on to other atoms; that oxygen atoms have two hooks, and hy- 
drogen atoms one. Consequently we can hook two hydrogen atoms to. 
an oxygen atom, and this makes water ; or we can hook two oxygen 
atoms to a carbon atom, making carbonic acid ; or we can hook four 
hydrogen atoms to a carbon atom, making marsh-gas. Then we should 
utterly confuse the learner’s mind, and prevent him from learning 
chemistry afterwards. These statements belong to the doctrine of 
atomicities. Nobody doubts that these statements represent, in highly 
metaphorical language, real facts of chemical action ; only Sir Benjamin 
Brodie says that since the hydrogen atoms occur always in even numbers 
in compounds made of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, we ought to fasten 
them together in pairs, and call each pair an atom with two hooks. 
What sort of thing we should find, if we knew all about these atoms, 
answering to the metaphor of the hooks, nobody knows. Without a 
knowledge of the facts which they symbolise, these statements are 
mere useless nonsense in anybody’s mind. They are worse than use- 
less; for they make him think he knows the facts, and so prevent 
him from really getting to know them. 

On the other hand, we may follow Dr. Williamson’s method, show 
the children how to make carbonic acid, and then pour it on a candle 
to put it out ; burn hydrogen to produce water, and so forth. When 
a few of the commoner substances are real things to them, whose 
properties they are familiar with, they may learn to weigh and 
measure. Then the law of definite proportions becomes legitimate 
teaching, and the law of gaseous volumes. It is only necessary to 
verify these in a few cases, that the natwre of the evidence for them 
may be understood. 

Here arises a typical question. How, at this point, shall we deal 
with the doctrine of molecules? The chemical evidence for it may 
now be clearly understood ; but the chemical evidence leaves it still 
a hypothesis. It becomes quite clear that the hypothesis explains 
the facts, and links them together; but it does not become clear 
that no other hypothesis will explain the facts. I think there is 
every reason why it should be taught as a hypothesis; there axe 
materials in the pupil’s mind for estimating the value of the hypo- 
thesis in making the facts clear to him, and also for understanding 
why, at present, it is only hypothesis. And I further think that, at 
this stage, no great harm will be done by telling him that when he 
has learned enough about heat and motion, he will find the hypo- 
thesis turned into a demonstrated fact. 

The doctrine of atomicities depends upon the various combinations 
of the same set of elements with one another. The facts on which it 
is based may be described without introducing any totally new con- 
ceptions ; the natwre of the evidence for it may therefore be under- 
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stood by a pupil at this stage, without any further experiment. I 
am not, of course, speaking of the training of a specialist, but of that 
which should form a part of general culture. 

Of these two methods of teaching, there can be no doubt that the 
latter will commend itself to the common sense of every reasonable 
man. It insures that the pupil shall learn to do things, that is, 
either to deal practically with certain objects, or to use in thinking 
certain conceptions ; not to think he knows things of which he is: 
really ignorant. And all the time it cultivates a habit of accepting 
beliefs on the strength of the evidence for them, of preferring true 
and honest knowledge to sham knowledge. And it secures us against 
the teaching, as known fact, of that which is not known fact. The 
only danger in this respect is in the doctrine of molecules ; and here 
we must impress very carefully on our teachers that they should not 
miss the important lesson in logic and in scientific procedure involved 
in the conception of a hypothesis, and in recognising the imperfection. 
of the evidence which fails to exclude all other hypotheses. 

Now let us go back from this chemical doctrine of atomicities to 
the doctrine of evolution. In what form shall we have the doctrine 
of evolution taught to our children? Certainly not as a dogma to 
be accepted on the authority of the teacher, evidence for which may 
be forthcoming afterwards. Certainly not at all until our children 
are competent to understand the nature of the evidence for it. 
Certainly not, therefore, first in its most general form, and 
afterwards in special applications; but first in those special cases 
where the evidence is of the simplest kind, most closely related to the 
facts ; and then, as a consequence of the comparison of these cases,. 
the general doctrine may suggest itself. 

Nevertheless, the teacher, knowing what is to come in the end, 
may so select the portions of various subjects which he teaches at an 
earlier stage, that they shall supply in a later stage a means of 
understanding and estimating the evidence on some question of 
evolution. He may, for instance, pay special attention to hands and 
feet when he is teaching biology, because these parts are of great im- 
portance in the questions of the evolution of the horse and of the 
relationship of man with the apes. Or in teaching sociology, which 
is all about papa and mama, clothes, houses, shops, policemen, half- 
pence, and such like; he’ may specially single out those points in 
which civilised folk differ from barbaric and savage folk, in order to. 
prepare the way for the historic and pre-historic evidence which 
proves that we are a risen race and not a fallen one. In other cases 
the doctrine of evolution may guide the teacher in his methods. So 
much as the psychologist may already infer with safety about the 
evolution of mind, will lead him to found all abstract notions on 
previously formed concrete ones ; to build his houses out of carefully 
made bricks, instead of trying to pull bricks out of castles in the air. 
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And he will endeavour to give clearness and solidity to the dawni 
moral sense by leading to the easy observation that the affairs of the 
nursery or the Kindergarten cannot go on unless we tell the truth 
and let alone other folk’s things. The affairs should of course be 
such that a failure in them would seem to the child a calamity too 
portentous to be thought about. - 

In fact, as Hiickel says, the effect of the doctrine of evolution 
upon teaching and the methods of teaching cannot fail to be enor- 
mous and wide-spread, quite independently of the direct teaching of 
any portions of the doctrine itself. 

Let us now go on to examine, in respect of their fitness for 
education, certain other doctrines mentioned by Virchow; taking 
next the doctrine of Spontaneous Generation. 


If you ask me (says Tyndall) whether there exists the least evidence to prove 
that any form of life can be developed out of matter independently of antecedent 
life, my reply is, that evidence cénsidered directly conclusive by many has been 
adduced, and that were we to follow a common example and accept testimony be- 
cause it falls in with our belief, we should eagerly close with the evidence referred 
to. But there is in the true man of science a desire stronger than the wish to haye 
his beliefs upheld ; namely, the desire to have them true. And this stronger wish 
causes him to reject the most plausible support, if he has reason to suspect that 
it is vitiated by error. Those to. whom I refer as having studied this question, 
believing the evidence offered in favour of ‘spontaneous generation’ to be thus 
vitiated, cannot accept it. They know full well that the chemist now prepares from 


inorganic matter a,vast array of substances, which were some time ago regarded as 
the sole products of vitality. They are intimately acquainted with the structural 
power of matter, as evidenced in the phenomena of crystallisation. They can justify 
scientifically their belief in its potency, under the proper conditions, to produce 
organisms, But, in reply to your question, they will frankly admit their inability 
to point to any satisfactory experimental proof that life can be developed, save from 
demonstrable antecedent life. * 


What is the justification for this belief that non-living matter 
can, under proper conditions, produce organisms ? 

There is a substance called acetylene, the molecule of which is 
made of two atoms of carbon, holding together by two hooks from 
each, and four atoms of hydrogen each holding on by its one hook to 
acarbon atom. It is made by driving hydrogen between the tre- 
mendously hot carbon points of an electric light ; directly, therefore, 
from the elements. If we make acetylene pass through a red-hot 
tube, we shall get what is called benzene. A molecule of benzene is a 
game of round-the-mulberry-tree played by six carbon atoms, each 
one holding by two hooks to its right-hand neighbour and one to its 
left, while it keeps the remaining hook for a hydrogen atom. It is 
therefore made of three molecules. of acetylene, each of which has 
dropped two hydrogen atoms in order to join hands with the other 
two molecules. How does this molecule of benzene get made out of 
the three molecules of acetylene ? 

5 Belfast Address. 
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There are two answers. If anybody likes to assert that benzene 
can never be made out of acetylene without the presence of pre- 
existing benzene, it is impossible to disprove his statement. We 
should have no means of discovering the presence of two or three 
molecules of benzene vapour in the original hydrogen that we made 
the acetylene of. It is known that the first step is often a difficulty 
in the formation of chemical compounds, and that when the process 
has once begun, the new compound has the propriety of assisting the 
formation of its like. Nobody knows why this is. 

No chemist, however, will, as a matter of fact, make this sup- 
position about benzene. It is generally held that the benzene mole- 
cule is formed by the collision of three acetylene molecules in favourable 
positions. This collision is a coincidence. Each molecule meets 
another molecule many millions of times in a second; but I am not 
aware that anybody has calculated the number of times it meets two 
other molecules at once. We must know a great deal more of the 
constitution of atoms before we can calculate what proportion of these 
triple collisions is favourable to the formation of a benzene molecule ; 
but there can be no doubt that the coineidence takes place an 
enormous number of times per second in every cubic centimetre of 
the gas, because a perceptible quantity of benzene is obtained. 

There is another substance which can be made out of six carbon 
atoms and six hydrogen atoms, by fastening them together in a 
different way. I forget the name of it, but it is an unstable and 
explosive substance, which breaks itself up on the slightest provoca- 
tion. We do not find this mixed up with the benzene, although the 
coincidence which formed it may have occurred quite as often as that 
which formed benzene. It becomes extinct because it is not adapted 
to the conditions. 

On the other hand, we do find some more complex compounds 
mixed up with the benzene. These may have been partly made by 
collision of benzene molecules with acetylene molecules ; partly by co- 
incidences of a more elaborate character, such as the collision of four 
or five acetylene molecules. These are all stable; that is to say, 
they are suited to the conditions, and therefore they survive. 

Observe, then, that in this very simple case of the formation of 
an organic body (in large quantities benzene is always prepared from 
coal-tar) it is produced by a coincidence, and preserved by natural 
selection. 

If we take thirteen carbon atoms instead of six, and combine 
them only in the simplest ways, so as to form an open chain with 
branches, it has been calculated by Cayley that 799 compounds are 
possible. How many of these are stable at a given pressure and 
temperature, nobody knows. In a gaseous mixture of paraffins, the 
coincidence necessary to form each one of them may occur many 
thousand times a second. Only those can survive which are stable 
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under the given conditions. Such natural selection determines, for 
example, the compound ethers which go to make up the flavour of a 
pear. 

Now those persons whe believe that living matter, such as pro- 
tein, arises out of non-living matter in the sea, suppose that it is 
formed like all other chemical compounds. That is to say, it origi- 
nates in a coincidence, and is preserved by natural selection. Only 
in this case the coincidence is of the most elaborate and complex 
character. I once saw an estimate of the number of carbon atoms in 
a molecule of albumen. I cannot now lay my hands on the book in 
which I found it, but there were three figures in it. I donot believe, 
on the strength of that estimate, that there are over a hundred carbon 
atoms in a molecule of albumen; because, from the nature of the 
substance, I cannot imagine any evidence on which it might be 
securely founded. But there can be no doubt that all the forms of 
living matter are enormously complex in chemical constitution. 
Now there may, of course, be half-way houses, less complex forms 
out of which they may be built up, just as acetylene forms a half-way 
house to benzene. Still, the coincidence involved in the formation of 
a molecule so complex as to be called living, must be, so far as we can 
make out, a very elaborate coincidence. How often does it happen in 
a cubic mile of sea-water? Perhaps once a week ; perhaps once in 
many centuries; perhaps also, many million times a day. From 
this living molecule to a speck of protoplasm visible. in the micro- 
scope is a very far cry; involving, it may be, a thousand years or so 
of evolution. Possibly, however, the molecule has from the beginning 
that’ power which belongs to other chemical bodies, and certainly to 
itself when existing in sensible masses, of assisting the formation of 
its like. Once started, however, there it is; the spontaneous genera- 
tion, believed in as a possibility by the evolutionist, has taken place. 

Why then do the experiments all ‘ go against’ spontaneous gene- 
ration? What the experiments really prove is that the coincidence 
which would form a Bactertum—already a definite structure repro- 
ducing its like—does not occur in a test-tube during the periods yet 
observed. Such a coincidence is the nearest thing to a ‘special 
creation’ that can be distinctly conceived. The experiments have 
nothing whatever to say to the production of enormously simpler 
forms, in the vast range of the ocean, during the ages of the earth’s 
existence. 

Allowing that this makes the thing possible, does it give any 
reason for believing that it has actually taken place? We might 
get a direct demonstration if we knew the constitution of protein, 
and could calculate the chances of the coincidence which would lead 
to its formation in the sea. But on the other hand we have an 
argu:~ent precisely like that which we used in the case of the descent. 
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of man. We know from physical reasons that the earth was once in 
a liquid state from excessive heat. Then there could have been no 
living matter upon it. Now there is. Consequently non-living 
matter has been turned into living matter somehow. We can only 
get out of spontaneous generation by the supposition made by Sir 
W. Thompson, in jest or earnest, that some piece of living matter 
came to the earth from outside, perhaps with a meteorite. I wish to 
treat all hypotheses with respect, and to have no preferences which 
are not entirely founded on reason; and yet, whenever contemplate 


this 


simpler protoplastic shape 
Which came down in a fire-escape, 


an internal monitor, of which I can give no rational account, invari- 
ably whispers ‘ Fiddlesticks ! ° 

I think, however, that the nature of the evidence which makes 
spontaneous generation probable, is such that we cannot teach it in 
schools except to very advanced pupils. And the same thing may 
be said of the doctrine of evolution as a whole, regarded as involving 
the nebular hypothesis. 


Those who hold (says Tyndall) the doctrine of evolution are by no means 
ignorant of the uncertainty of their data, and they only yield to it a provisional 
assent. They regard the nebular hypothesis as probable, and in the utter absence 
of any proof of the illegality of the act, they prolong the method of nature from the 
present into the past. Here the observed uniformity of nature is their only 
guide. Having determined the elements of their curve in a world of observation 
and experiment, they prolong that curve into an antecedent world, and accept as 
probable the unbroken sequence of development from the nebula to the present ttme. 


When I was seven or eight years old, I came across an article in 
Chambers’ Journal upon Plateau’s experiments with rotating oil- 
drops, and their bearing on the nebular hypothesis. I was highly 
delighted with this, and made notes of it on the fly-leaves of a book 
of Bible stories. My notion was that creation was precisely a large 
Plateau’s experiment. Now I am pretty sure that this unfortunate 
circumstance retarded my knowledge of the nebular hypothesis by 
some years, because it gave me an idea that I knew all about it 
already. 

Besides the nebular hypothesis, there are other doctrines about 
the origin of the world which it seems undesirable to have taught to 
our children. One® is an account of a wet beginning of things, after 
which the waters were divided by a firm canopy of sky, and the dry 
land appeared underneath. Plants, and animals, and men, were 
successively formed by the word of a deity enthroned above the 
canopy. Another account is of a dry beginning of things, namely 

° See that admirable book, The Bible for Young People, (Williams & Norgate, 


1873). 
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a garden, subsequently watered by a mist, in which there were no 
plants until a man was put there to till it. This man was madé 
from the dust of the ground by a deity, who walked about on the 
earth, and had divine associates, jealous of the man for sharing their 
privilege of knowing good from evil, and fearful that he would gain 
that of immortality also. The deity had taken a rib out of the man, 
and made a woman of it. 

I do not see that we should mind the teaching of these stories, so 
long as others are taught along with them, such as that of the Chaldee 
god Bel, who cut off his head, moistened the clay with his blood, and 
then made men out of it ; or of the gods of our own race, Odin, Vale, 
and Ve, who walked about the earth until they found two trees, one 
of which they made into a man, and the other into a woman; or of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, who threw stones over their heads, which 
became men and women. As soon as ever they can understand them 
they may be taught the reasons why the first two stories are quite 
different from the others, and, though contradictory, both of them 
true ; as, for example, the nature of the evidence which connects or 
disconnects the stories with Moses, and which proves that Moses 
could have known anything about the origin of the world. But we 
ought not, I think, to allow either of these stories to be taught to 
our children as a known fact. It will be better to prepare them 
that they may by-and-by understand the attitude of the lover of 
truth towards these problems. 


If you ask him whence is this ‘matter’... who or what divided it into 
molecules, and impressed upon them this necessity of running into organic forms, 
he has no answer. Science is mute in reply to such questions. But if the mate- 
rialist is confounded, and science is rendered dumb, who else is prepared with an 
answer? Let us lower our heads and acknowledge our ignorance, priest and 


philosopher, one and all. 

His (the scientific man’s) refusal of the creative hypothesis is less an assertion 
of knowledge than a protest.against the assumption of knowledge which must long, 
if not for ever, lie beyond us, and the claim to which is the source of perpetual 


confusion upon earth. 7 


I do not propose to discuss here those difficult questions which 
were raised by Hiickel and Niageli about the relation of body and 
mind ; because I hope soon to have an opportunity of dealing with 
them separately. But in regard to the teaching in schools of abstract 
and general conclusions derived from this branch of science, still so very 
imperfect, so much in the air, it seems to me that Virchow has spoken 
with the utmost practical wisdom. The basis of it, indeed, the one 
point of firm ground on which the structure of mind-and-body lore 
can be built, is fully suited for teaching, as Virchow himself has 
pointed out. The theory of the eye, slowly elaborated from Lionardo 


.” Tyndall, Fragments, pp. 421, 548, 
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to Kepler, from Kepler to Helmholtz, and the doctrine of .perception 
founded upon it, these. supply a safe foundation for whatever more 
may come. But the Plastidule-soul can take no harm by waiting 
awhile, until we are a little more clear about what we mean by it. 

And this same judgment applies necessarily to another abstract 
and general conclusion from an unproved doctrine about body and 
mind; the conclusion that a man’s consciousness survives the decay 

of his body. Such a conclusion can be at best, in the present state 
of knowledge, a hope, a conjecture, an aspiration ; it can have no 
claim to be regarded as a known fact. Those who hold to it may 
think it highly probable, they may strongly desire that it should be 
true, they may eagerly expect that better evidence will shortly be forth- 
coming ; but they cannot be justified in teaching it to little children 
asa known fact. Of such a doctrine, surely, if of any doctrine, we 
ought to say: * Do not take this for established truth; be prepared 
to find that it is otherwise ; only for the moment we are of opinion 
that it may possibly be so.’ 

And in this case the reasons for such caution are deeper and 

stronger than the merely intellectual ones, because of the vast hold 
of this doctrine upon the hearts, and its serious influence upon the 
actions, of men. You, who teach it to your children, do so from the 
highest of motives, because you believe that it will influence their 
character for good, and strengthen them in the course of right con- 
duct. But there are two things which you should carefully consider. 
The first is, that by teaching the doctrine too early you weaken 
its effect, because you teach it while it can be only half realised, and 
so prevent it from being realised afterwards. Dr. Martineau testifies 
to the greater power of a belief in immortality gained by the believer 
for himself, and strengthening a moral sense which has been formed 
on a different basis. Teach your children to do good and to eschew 
evil; if in later life they can find hope of an eternity of such action, 
it will make them happier and may make them better. But the 
experience of centuries condemns the practice of teaching the doctrine 
to little children, so as to make it familiar as an ill-understood con- 
ception, to weaken the power it might have for good, and to help the 
perversion of it to superstitious uses. 

The second point to be considered is the frightful loss and dis- 
appointment you prepare for your child if, as is most probable in these 
days, he becomes convinced that the doctrine is founded on insufficient 
evidence. It is not merely that you have brought him up as a 
prince, to find himself a pauper at eighteen. He may have allowed 
this doctrine to get inextricably intertwined with his feelings of 
right and wrong. Then the overthrow of one will, at least for a 
time, endanger the other. You leave him the sad task of gathering 
together the wrecks of a life broken by disappointment, and wonder- 
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ing whether honour itself is left to him among them. Leave him 
free of this doctrine, and his conscience will rest upon its true base, 
safe against all storms; for it is built upon a rock. Then he can 
never reproach you with raising hopes in him which knowledge is 
fated to blast, and with them, it may be, to blast the promise of 
his life. 

W. K. Cuirrorp. 















THE BUSINESS ASPECT OF 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 





Ir does not appear probable that Disestablishment—which is attended 
and followed by Disendowment as the substance by the shadow—will 
ever be proposed by a Conservative Government. Educators as 
audacious and ingenious as any that exist will no doubt arise. But 
this would seem to be a task beyond their powers. And when in time 
to come, in days which I trust are yet remote, sorrowing admirers and 
sincere political friends are seeking an epitaph for their departed 
chief, it is by no means unlikely that Lord Beaconsfield’s monument 
may be graven with the words in which he denounced Disestablishment 
in 1868: ‘If government is not divine, it is nothing.’ That the 
government of Ireland, which, in the meaning of these words, has 
ceased to be divine, and is merely ducal, is far less onerous and more 
secure than it was ten years ago, is a fact which would shake the 
faith of many in the dogma that the salvation of a State rests in’ the 
principle of Establishment. But admitting improvement in Ireland, 
the Conservative party would point to the divinity which hedges the 
supreme Government in Whitehall; which blossoms in tie offices of a 
Chaplain-General, of Queen Anne’s Bounty, and of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

On the other hand, Churchmen whose religious devotion and 
sincerity are unquestionable—men who have a firm, wide, hold on the 
domestic side of the Conservative party—declare that not only is 
there no divinity in this association of Church and State, but that 
the divine character of the Church demands separation. The 
Ritualist’s’pleas are plaintive and pointed. To the average mind of 
the Conservative party, the bench of bishops is an element in the 
State which secures the divinity of Government, and redeems it, as 
Lord Beaconsfield says, from nothingness. But to Mr. Mackonochie 
and his friends ‘it is a grievous scandal that the chief pastor and 
typical representative of the lowly Carpenter of Galilee should be, in 
an earthly kingdom, simply by reason of his spiritual office, the 
highest peer not of royal blood.’! To the Dissenters, the Church 


1 Nineteenth Century, June 1877. 
VoL. III.—No. 14, 3 C 
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Establishment is a continual offence, a standing injustice, compelling 
them to wear a badge of nonconformity. These parties, with the 
aid, and it may be under the direction, of politicians who believe that 
‘if Government is not human it is nothing,’ will probably in time 
accomplish this great work. The disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Churches of England and Scotland, ‘as by law established,’ 
will be effected. But those who will take some trouble to study the 
magnitude and method of the business will be the most likely to 
avoid the error of assuming that it is an easy matter,—that for this 
part of the United Kingdom we have merely to write ‘ England’ in 
place of ‘ Ireland’ in a copy of the Act of 1869. 

The annals of the Irish Church Body more than vindicate Mr. 
Gladstone’s. legislation. They encourage a similar policy in the 
larger island. Not only is the Irish Church Body so far successful 
that its latest utterance breathes ‘an expression of deep thankful- 
ness,’ but so acclimatised are Churchmen to altered circumstances 
that they speak even of ‘ drawbacks’ with self-gratulation. ‘ There 
are, say they, ‘drawbacks inherent in every voluntary system ; and 
some press with increased force in a country like Ireland, where, in 
many places, the members of the Church are few in number and 
widely scattered in remote country localities.’ Of their practical 
good sense in dealing with the burial question, and of the valuable 
uses of adversity, we have evidence in the recommendation that where 


‘ parishes have expressed their inability to keep the burial-grounds 


in proper repair... the burial ground should be transferred to 
the guardians of the Poor Law Union in which such burial-ground 
is situated.’ These annals give encouragement especially to those 
of the Church laity who are desirous of possessing a reasonable 
Church policy, and for themselves an effective control. To the 
clergy they speak volumes—of profitable dealing with the funds 
of the Establishment. To the laity they exhibit the most suc- 
cessful chapter of lay cooperation which the history of religion 
has hitherto afforded. To all they declare that success is born 
of difficulty in religious as well as in secular matters. Their 
lesson is plain and simple, and their influence irresistible. The 
framers of the Irish Church Act did not desire to lay in ruins the 
organisation which they sought to detach from official connection with 
the State. Mr. Gladstone did his work with care and even solicitude 
for the disestablished Church. It is not to be expected that. bishops 
who have lost their rights of peerage will be just critics, but a Church 
is not made for, nor is it composed of, bishops. There can be no 
doubt whatever that throughout the ranks of Protestant laity in 
Ireland there is profound satisfaction with their success. To many 
members of the Church of England the records of the Irish Church 
Body will be an incentive to speedy action. We may suppose they 
have to some extent inspired the ‘ Practical Suggestions’ which I am 
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about to examine.’ It is open to any one to suggest how, if the Church of 
England is to be disestablished, the work shall be accomplished. But 
it is not possible to doubt that when governmental action is in view, 
this that has been done in Ireland will be regarded as a precedent of 
the utmost importance. There will be a tendency now and from 
henceforth in the Liberal party to avoid the lines upon which the 
work was undertaken in Ireland. But will that party be prepared and 
will it be able, when the time of action arrives, to stand out against, 
and to defeat, propositions which by their liberality would paralyse 
the main body of resistance ? 
A matter of the highest importance in the business of Disesta- 
blishment is whether or not the State should, as it did in Ireland, 
promote by Act of Parliament the reorganisation of the Church. 
The institution of a Church Body in this way appears from one side 
to be in direct contravention of the principle of religious equality. 
On the other hand it has been said that this is but just compensation 
to the laity for interference with their rights as Churchmen. I 
should hesitate to affirm so positively as do these ‘ Practical Sugges- 
tions’ that only the bishops, clergy, and church officers, together with 
the owners of advowsons and next presentations, will be entitled to 
compensation. That is quite true so far as money is concerned. But 
the Church in its widest and most proper meaning—the clergy and 
laity, the congregations separate in parishes and districts, and aggre- 
gate as to the whole, would seem to have a strong equitable claim to 
the consideration of Parliament. Yet the institution of a Church 
Body on the Irish plan cannot be conceded without to a certain 
extent invalidating the plea to satisfy which Disestablishment is 
effected. There would be a great desire for the constitution by 
authority of such a body into whose treasury the commutation 
capital should be passed, and this desire would be expressed by the 
most liberal and valuable section of the Church. Cooperation be- 
tween the parties in the Church might be found impossible if it 
were not fostered by Parliament in the Act of Disestablishment. 
But if Parliament is called upon to provide religious equality it must 
forbear from undertaking to prevent religious dissension. For Par- 
liament.to institute or indicate the formation of a Church Body is 
an encouragement, if not a direction, that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in England should continue one and undivided. Such legis- 
lation involves direct interference with the internal politics of a 
religious community, and is therefore in opposition to the principle of 
religious equality. But it is just because such a proceeding would be 
the most likely to compose differences within the Church, to draw 
together and to hold in compact the warring parties of the Esta- 


? Practical Suggestions relative to the Disestablishment and Disendonment of the 
Church of England. Published by the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control. 
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blishment—it is because the institution of a Church Body would seem 
the surest way to reinvest the laity with some of that authority which 
must be lost upon Disestablishment by the repeal of the Act of Uni- 
formity and the renunciation of Parliamentary control—it is for these 
reasons that the introduction of the germs of a Church Body into any 
Act of Disestablishment would be urged by that large and influential, 
because so moderate, section of the Church which is possessed of such 
vast power in Parliament. And perhaps I may safely predict that 
if, when the time of Disestablishment arrives, a Church Body is not 
formed upon the lines of the Irish model, it will not be that Parlia-~ 
ment is disposed to abstract justice in the matter of religious equality, 
but because the strife of parties within the Church will have assumed 
such proportions that it would be preposterous on the part of the 
Legislature to assume to bind opinions in a bond the mention of 
which would be resented as an affront by those spiritualists of the 
Church who, like Mr. Mackonochie, repudiate all association with 
the temporalities of State authority and control. 

The formation of a Church Body under the patronage of Parlia- 
ment ought certainly to be resisted by those who advocate Dises- 
tablishment for the sake of religious equality. But of course it 
would be the duty of Parliament to remove every legal impediment 
from the way of all who desired to promote such organisation upon 
an independent basis. There are obvious reasons why in this matter 
the Irish precedent should not be followed in England. ‘There are far 
greater vitality, and power, and wealth in the Church of England, 
and here the release of the clergy from their connection with the 
State could under no circumstances present to them the opportunity, 
upon compounding and cutting, of offering their services to a more 
wealthy Church. The English clergy would have no inducement to 
reciprocate the compliment which has been paid to their position 
by the disestablished and compounding clergy of the Church of 
Ireland. 

For the clergy, the terms laid down in the ‘ Practical Suggestions’ 
are, it may be said, more advantageous than those of the Irish 
Church Act.’ In Ireland, the State in a measure tied the clergy to 
the Church Body. ‘Their compensation was made conditional. The 
‘ Practical Suggestions’ propose, in language which is more true to 
the principle of Disestablishment, that there should be no conditions 
imposed on the clergy—that they should not be passed on from service 
in connection with the State to service in connection with a Church 
Body. The ‘Suggestions’ of the Liberation Society indicate that ‘ the 
State should deal only with the individuals concerned, and not with 
any body acting on behalf of the members of the disestablished 
Church, or with any ecclesiastical corporation which has been 
dissolved by the Act of Disestablishment.’ The clergy have much 
cause to prefer this method, and for that reason the laity may be 
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expected to dislike it. Substituting ‘England’ for ‘Ireland,’ we 
may say of the former what Mr. Gladstone said of the latter in 
1869 :—* We presume that during the interval which the Bill will 
create after the disabilities are removed, the bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the Church of England will proceed to constitute for them- 
selves, in the same manner as other religious communities have done, 
something in the nature of a governing body.’ Now it is obvious 
that the power of the clergy, and their influence in moulding the 
constitution and rules of this Body, will be considerable if they deal 
solely with the State in regard to their official claims, and are able 
to approach this Body as independent members of the Church. Is 
it not very obvious that their pecuniary interests would lie in the 
same direction ; because as their dealing with the State would have 
no reference to the continuance of their duties, they would be free 
to enter into new arrangements with their congregations or with a 
Church Body? Assuming that the clergy have a claim to be dealt 
with in this manner directly by the State, there can be no question 
that such a method, if fairly carried out, would render the surplus 
at the disposal of Parliament larger than if the Irish plan were 
adopted. 

The compensation of the clergy, calculated upon the scale applied 
to ‘other branches of the Civil Service,” would amount to a smaller 
sum than the commutations upon the Irish method. We may see 
this by an example. I take the first person of the age of forty, 
whose name appears in the lengthy list * of those who, having been 
in the Civil Service, have received compensation upon the abolition 
of the office in respect of which their salary was paid. The name is 
that of a gentleman in the Home Office who had served continuously 
from the age of seventeen, and whose salary at retirement was 5251. 
a year. His office was abolished in 1871, and a retiring allowance 
of 4471. was granted, which, after five months, was commuted into 
a capital sum of 3,898/. 15s. 9d., a composition which was paid for 
the extinction of the annuity. Now, if this gentleman had been a 
clergyman in the disestablished Church of Ireland, though he had held 
his benefice valued at 525/. but a single month, his commutation 
money, payable to the Church Body, calculated, according to the Act, 
at the rate of about 180/. for every 10/. of the annuity, would have 
amounted to more than 9,000/. The charge of a case of this sort upon 
the funds of the disestablished Church would therefore be less than 
half that which was paid in Ireland, if the State dealt directly and 
solely with the clergyman and compensated him upon the plan 
adopted in the Civil Service. The Liberation Society have, we may 
presume, an eye to this advantage in their ‘ Practical Suggestions.’ 
‘Their ‘Suggestions’ on this head are not extravagant. It would be 
impossible to deal with the clergy upon less liberal terms than are 
3 Financial Reform Almanack, 1877. 
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adopted in the Civil Service. And if compensation was carried out 
in this form it must be conducted upon the intelligible principle of 
regard for the practice in departments of State. The ‘ suggestion, 
therefore, of the Bishops’ Resignation Act isnot admissible. It is clear 
‘that bishops over sixty years of age could, according to the general 
practice in the Civil Service, claim their full salary upon compulsory 


retirement. 
Regarding the State as interested in the amount of the surplus 


remaining after the satisfaction of all claims upon the property of 
the Establishment, and looking at the matter from that point. of 
view, we may say that the largest gain in adopting the method of 
the ‘ Practical Suggestions’ rather than that of the Irish Church 
Act, would be in the compensation paid to the beneficed clergy. 
There would be a corresponding gain in dealing with curates of the 
‘permanent’ and of the ‘ unattached’ class, whose stipends under 
the provisions of the Irish Church Act were dealt with upon the 
same terms as the incomes of the parochial clergy. In Ireland, 
‘temporary’ curates received a gratuity, which could not exceed 
2001. if they had not completed eight years’ service, and could in no 
case exceed 600/. But a great part of the advantage of dealing 
directly and only with the clergy would lie in the matter of what 
are called ‘private endowments.’ What are those endowments 
which must be reserved in their entirety -exclusively for Church 
purposes? In reply to this question—one of such vast importance 
in the business of Disestablishment—it is found necessary to assign 
a date. In proposing the Irish Church Bill, Mr.. Gladstone took 
1660, the year of the restoration of the Stuarts, as the date at which 
he would ask Parliament ‘ to distinguish private and public endow- 
ments, because,’ he said, ‘we know historically that a man at any 
rate knew what he was doing, and the fair presumption arises that 
if he gave his money to the Church it was for the support of that 
form of religion to which it is now applied.’* He took that date 
because he held that up to that time there had been no declared 
supremacy obtained either by Episcopacy or Presbyterianism in 
their continual struggles and inextricable entanglement ; because not 
till then did Protestant Episcopacy emerge from the conflict as the 
Established religion of Ireland. But it does not.appear to me that 
justice is done to the importance of union with the State by sucha 
remote limitation. If we consider what was the condition of Ireland 
at that period; how the country had recently been soaked with the 
blood of its inhabitants in the fights.of the Cromwellian conquest ; 
how the landowners had been ruthlessly. dispossessed and their 
properties forfeited by the rudest processes—by acts which Charles the 
Second was obliged for his own security to condone—when we read in 
the preamble of the Irish Act of Settlement, passed about the period 


* House of Commons Debates, March 1, 1869. 
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-from which Mr, Gladstone claimed endowments as the private property 

of the Church of Ireland, ‘ that Almighty God had given His Majesty, 
by and through his English Protestant subjects, absolute victory and 
conquest over the Irish Popish rebels and enemies, so that they, 
their lives, liberties, and estates were at His Majesty’s disposition by 
the laws of the kingdom,’ ® we can hardly feel quite sure, upon a dis- 
solution of the union between Church and State in Ireland, that ‘ we 
know historically that a man knew what he was doing,’ we are some- 
what doubtful of the title of the Irish Church Body to exclude endow- 
ments of that date from the general fund applied in the first place to 
the compensation of clerical and other claims, and, as to the surplus, 
‘to be appropriated mainly to the relief of unavoidable calamity and 
suffering ’® in Ireland. 

As to England, who shall fix this date? There was no Day of 
Reformation. From 1528 to 1688 the battle of Protestantism was 
undecided. Many would say that the Church of England as by law 
established dates from November 1534, the time at which the 26 
Henry VIII. c. 1—the Act of Supremacy—was passed. But the 
‘Anglicana Ecclesia, which was established by that famous statute, 
of which Henry was to ‘be taken, accepted, and reputed the only 
supreme Head in earth,’ needed another Act of Establishment in five- 
and-twenty years. It had been burnt to ashes in the fires of the 
Marian persecutions.- It was set up again by Elizabeth’s Act of 
Uniformity (1 Elizabeth, c. 2). Episcopacy fell in Cromwell’s time, 
and was restored under Charles the Second. But why go on? The 
history of these changes could not be closed even by reference to 
1688. Iam disposed to think, using Mr. Gladstone’s words again, 
that we can safely assume that a man ‘knew what he was doing’ 
only when he is alive to tell us that the property which he gave to 
the Church in union with the State is to be held solely for and by the 
Church when that connection is dissolved. Beyond a comparatively 
short period, I do not think it a ‘fair presumption that if he gave 
his money to the Church it was for the support,’ in a manner different 
from earlier endowments, of the Church disunited from the State. 
I might indeed suggest a precedent which would curtail - within 
brief limits this question of private endowments—one taken from the 
very period of the Reformation. At that: time the Roman Catholic 


clergy were prone, in evasion of the Mortmain Act, to induce persons 


to leave estutes ‘to provide a priest for ever to sing for their souls.’ 
But by the 23 Henry VIII. c. 10 it was declared that twenty years 
was long enough to sing a soul out of purgatory. It was enacted 
that ‘after twenty years the lands were to relapse to the service of 
the living, and sinners were expected in equity to bear the consequence 
in their own persons of such offences as remained after that time 


5 14 & 15 Car. IIc. 2. 
® Trish Church Act, 1869, sect, 68. 
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unexpiated.’’ The ‘ Practical Suggestions’ of the Liberation Society 
appear to me to be not inequitable upon this important matter. They 
propose that any endowment given by a person ‘living at the date of 
Disestablishment’ could be reclaimed by him, subject to the rights 
of the holder of the benefice, and that, as to endowments created by 
voluntary subscriptions, these should be the property of the congre- 
gations—or, if it pleased the congregations, the property of the Church 
Body—where such endowments have been created ‘since the date of 
the first of the Church Building Acts (1818).’ With reference then 
to this—-which is one of the most important points in the business 
of Disestablishment—the date proposed is, as regards personal en- 
dowments, the existence of the donor, and, as regards endowments 
by subscription, the year 1818. 

The mention of the congregations as the recipients of these 
endowments carries us to the consideration of their position—that 
of the laity of the Church as affected by Disestablishment. When 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the Irish Church Bill, he made what 
appears to be an untenable distinction between ‘the Church’ and 
‘its members.’ He said: ‘ What the Church will receive under the 
plan of the Government I will endeavour to separate from what its 
members will receive. No doubt its members will receive compen- 
sation, and the congregations of the Church have a very real interest, 
if not a vested interest, in those compensations.’ Technically and 
historically, there is no Church apart from its members, and from 
any Government contemplating an Act of Disestablishment the lay 
members of the Church have an undoubted right to inquire how 
they and their religious interests are to be dealt with. In the first 
place, subject to the consequences of the date fixed upon with 
reference to private endowments, they have an evident claim to the 
churches for the uses of their public worship and for other offices of 
their religion. In some of these churches the claim of the State, 
irrespective of religious denomination, is immeasurably greater than 
that of the congregation. Westminster Abbey, for example, must 
always remain the property of the State. The congregation is of all 
creeds; it is gathered from no particular area, and besides, the 
building has other and distinctly national uses. It is a national 
mausoleum ; it is stored with historical traditions of State ceremony, 
and it may be desirable to use it as long as it endures for such pur- 
poses, with or without the services of the Church, as Parliament may 
appoint. The same may be said of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of all 
cathedral churches, as well as of some other churches, throughout 
the kingdom. These are not parochial buildings ; they are related to 
large areas; in a peculiar sense they belong to the nation, and it 
would be part of the business of Disestablishment to retain these 
ancient monuments for the nation. 


7 Froude, History of England, vol. i. ch. 4. 
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The ‘ Practical Suggestions’ propose that all ancient churches 
(i.e. churches built before 1818) ‘should be vested in a parochial 
board to be elected by the ratepayers, which board should have power 
to deal with them for the general benefit of the parishioners in such 
ways as it may determine.’ I should regard this as a mischievous 
proposal if it was intended to erect another and a special local 
authority. There is a tendency to multiply elections which needs 
to be checked. Upon the occurrence of Disestablishment, the proposal 
would seem to be acceptable if it provided for handing over the 
church to the local authority where an elected body existed having 
jurisdiction within an area conterminous with that to which the 
church belonged in the parochial system. Churches erected after 
1818, at the sole cost of any person living at the date of Disestablish- 
ment, would, in the same manner as endowments, on his application, 
be vested in him or in such persons as he may appoint. Modern 
churches built by subscription, and endowments created by subscrip- 
tion, would be offered to the congregations, with reversion, in case 
of refusal, to the local authority, and churches (all subject to the 
above-mentioned date) built in part by public funds would be handed 
over, charged with that expenditure. It is important to bear in 
mind the result of these provisions. In the case of the Irish Church, 
the date 1660 having been taken, private endowments were commuted 
into a sum of 500,000/., which was handed over to the Church Body, 
and to that Body were conveyed all the fabrics required for the service 
of the Church. 

The adoption of the ‘Suggestions’ I have now noticed would 
produce three important results. (1) The State would have no hand 
in erecting, nor any dealings with, a Church Body. (2) The com- 
pensation for private endowments would be confined to personal 
donors and to congregations, and be subject to the date of the first of 
the Church Building Acts (1818), and (3) much greater freedom of 
action would belong to the laity and the clergy in the formation and 
in the resolutions of a Church Body. The plea of the English laity for 
the institution of a Church Body in the Act of Disestablishment could 
not be so strong as that of their co-religionists in Ireland. There 
the Church people are few; they are scattered and in some places 
sparse ; their wealth is comparatively small, and of the wealthy class 
not a few, and these the richest, are absentees who have disclaimed 
all interest in the future of the Church. There the independent 
formation of a Church Body might have been doubtful, and success, 
such as has been achieved, would have been impossible without the 
assistance of the State. Here there can be no doubt as to the 
formation of a Church Body; the gravest question will be—and it 
would be for Churchmen only to decide—whether they could unite 
in one Church Body. Here the Church people are not scattered ; 
they are numerous, influential, and abounding in wealth. Suppose 
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the Irish precedent were followed so far that, upon Disestablishment, 
iConventions of ‘the Church were called to determine the formation of 
-the Church Body. Is it conceivable that the laity would obtain so 
much power as if they had, at the time of convention, the churches 
-and the private endowments in their hands? In order to secure the 
due representation of the laity, Mr. Gladstone made Her Majesty’s 
Government the judge of the representative character of the Church 
Body. There would be peculiar difficulties in adopting that course 
in England. It would be right and proper to leave that matter to 
the clergy and laity to be settledamong themselves. But Parliament 
may be expected to favour any plan which would insure to the laity 
‘their just weight of influence, and it is a merit of these ‘ Practical 
Suggestions’ that they do contain strong guarantees upon that 
subject. 

The business of Disestablishment would include dealings with 
parsonage houses, glebe lands, tithe rent-charges, with the claims for 
compensation from Church and parochial officers, with the plate and 
furniture of churches. But, when the main lines of operation are 
laid down, none of these matters present serious difficulty. There 
would be interests in the lands and houses to be paid for out of the 
proceeds of sale, and if the tithe rent-charges were sold to the 
owners of the lands in respect of which they are payable, at the 
price which was set upon the Irish tithes, such a douceur might do 
something to mollify opposition. There can be but few English 
landowners who would not think it an advantage to make their acres 
tithe free by payment of 224 years’ purchase of the rent-charge. 
Mr. Disraeli said that ‘a reason why he was greatly opposed to the 
confiscation (that was Mr. Disraeli’s word for disendowment) of Church 
property was because he invariably observed that when Church pro- 
perty is confiscated, it is always given to the landed proprietors.’ ® 
Well, if this matter should come before Parliament in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s time, he will have the remedy in his own hands, so far 
as the tithe rent-charge is concerned. Strange to say, the Liberation 
Society, in their ‘ Practical Suggestions,’ assent to the Irish figure of 
224 years’ purchase. It was a-low figure in Ireland, but it would 
look much lower in England, where the price of such securities is 
substantially higher. Lord Beaconsfield may prefer 30 years’ pur- 
chase, and if he «is followed by the landed gentry I shall say~ that 
not only has he educated them above the level of self-interest, but 
that in selling the State tithes at a just price he has rendered a 
signal service to the material interests of the community. 

Before passing to consider and examine what is the wealth of the 
Church of England, what are the claims upon the funds which must 
be computed and discharged before the surplus can become available 
for such purposes as Parliament may direct, it will be well to re- 

8 House of Commons Debates, March 18, 1869. 
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_ eapitulate and to review the business of -Disestablishment, touching 
only the more important heads of procedure. ‘There would be first 
' suspension ‘of appointments in the Church under existing conditions ; 
' then would follow the surrender by the Crown of all rights of patro- 


nage, and the nomination of commissioners into whose hands would 


. pass the property of the Ecclesiastical Commission. These commis- 


sioners would proceed, in the interval before the fixed date of Dis- 
establishment, to ascertain the net yearly incomes of all persons 
affected by the Act, including the yearly incomes of curates; the 
salaries of Church lay officers, including clerks and sextons, together 
with the amount of compensation to be paid to lay patrons. There 
must be repeal of all laws prohibiting the holding of assemblies, 


- synods, and conventions. A date must be fixed upon which the 


Church of England would cease to be established by law; at which 
all Church property would be vested in the Temporalities Commis- 
sioners, tithe rent-charge absolutely, the rest subject to life interests ; 


- at which date there would be dissolution of all ecclesiastical corpora- 


tions and lapse of all the bishops’ rights of peerage; at which 
compensation would be payable to all ecclesiastical persons, including 
curates. and lay officers; at which there would be abolition of 
Ecclesiastical Courts and jurisdiction and of ecclesiastical law, except 
as relating .to matrimonial affairs. After that date there would 


-Temain the completion of the payments by way of compensation ; the 


commissioners would receive and entertain applications fur churches 
from parochial bodies, and also for the purchase or letting of parson- 
ages. ‘ They would make over such private endowments as could be 
claimed ; they would sell Church lands to the tenants who chose to 
claim: pre-emption. They would sell tithe rent-charges to owners, 
and in every other possible way would convert into money the pro- 
perty vested in them, so that at the end of the term, having 
discharged all claims, they would be able to present the surplus for 
the disposal of Parliament. 

To what sum would that surplusamount? No one, who has looked 
closely into this part of the subject, will answer the question with eonfi- 
dence amounting to anything like certainty in the absence of further 
and more authentic information than is at present attainable.' Those 
commissioners above referred to must make their investigation and 
report before the figures upon this subject can assume anything like 
an unalterable character. But from the general accuracy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s forecast in -the case of the Irish Church it would seem 
possible to indicate by trustworthy, if not precise, figures the broad 


-outlines of the larger transaction. It must be remembered that the 


Irish Church Bill was materially changed to the advantage of the 
clergy after Mr. Gladstone made his introductory statement. He 
estimated the capitalised value of the property of the Irish Church 
at about 16,000,000/., having previously set the income at 700,0001. 
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The compensation to the ‘incumbents of all kinds in the Church— 
bishops, dignitaries, and parochial clergy’ — he placed at 4,900,000/. 
The total amount of commutation agreed upon to the end of July 
1874, excluding the 12 per cent. bonus subsequently obtained from 
Parliament, was rather more than 5,000,000/. The curates, partly 
owing to subsequent changes in the Bill, have cost more than double 
the amount of Mr. Gladstone’s estimate. Still, if we take his highest 
summary of cost, which was 9,000,000/., we shall probably be not 
far from the actual result of this great transaction. And if there 
has been throughout as much care and economy on the part of the 
Temporalities Commissioners, as there has been manifested by the 
Church Body, it may well be thought that in the end they will be 
able to present accounts to Parliament showing a surplus of some- 
thing more than 7,000,000/., which would verify Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement that ‘the sum at the disposal of Parliament will not be 
less than between 7,000,000/. and 8,000,0001.’ 

With regard to the income and the capitalised value of Church pro- 
perty in England, I shall occasionally refer to, though I shall not rely 
upon, the report which Mr. Frederick Martin has lately prepared at the 
request of the Executive Committee of the Liberation Society.? There 
are now (including St. Albans) twenty-nine episcopal sees in the Church 
of England and Wales, the archbishops’ and bishops’ incomes being 
fixed by law and having no relation whatever to their separate estates. 
But in proceeding to assess the value of property devoted to Church 
purposes, we must take first the landed property of the archbishops 
and bishops. And for this we cannot do better than go to the New 
Domesday Books. From those ponderous volumes we gather that 
the archbishops and bishops directly hold land to the extent of 30,233 
acres, of which the gross estimated rental is 40,854/. I have lately 
dealt with those Books in connection with another class,!° and the re- 
turns concerning this large episcopal property are not more satisfactory 
than in regard to the landed gentry. The metropolitan area is not 
included, and all such woods and mines as were not rateable when 
the lists were compiled are also excluded. These are matters which 
we must bear in mind as affecting the statement of all the parcels of 
Church property. This 40,854/. derived from the rental of separate 
estates is barely sufficient to pay one-fourth of the fixed salaries of 
the bishops, whose revenues, supervised by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, are made up with income from various sources—fines on re- 
newals of leases, tithes, and dues of many kinds. But in estimating 
the property of the Church we take first these separate estates, and 
to those we must add the episcopal residences, thirty-one in number. 


® The Property and Revenues of the English Church Establishment. By Frederick 
Martin, author of the Statesman’s Year Book. 
1 «The Abuses of a Landed Gentry,’ by Arthur Arnold, Nineteenth Century, May 
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These palaces are moderately valued at 4001. each, that is 12,400/. a 
year, which sum, added to the salaries of the twenty-nine bishops 
(amounting together to 156,600/.), makes the annual episcopal charge 
upon the Church revenues amount to 169,000/. 

The second item of Church property is that which belongs to 
deans and chapters, who appear as owners of land in the New 
Domesday Books to the extent of 68,838 acres, the gross estimated 
rental of that area being i136,488/. The official residences of the 
members of decanal and capitular establishments may probably be 
estimated, without serious error, at 50,000/. a year. As in the case of 
the bishops, that area and value are exclusive of London, of mines, of 
woods, and waste land, and equally as in the case of their ecclesiastical 
superiors it would be erroneous to suppose that this represents the 
whole property devoted to the payment of deans and chapters, whose 
salaries alone amount, for deans, of whom there are twenty-nine, 
to 43,972/., and for canons, of whom there are 134, to 125,194. 

When we have in view the claims upon Church property, we shall 
have to estimate the number of the parochial clergy. At this 
moment we are concerned with their income and the sources from 
whence it is obtained. Pew-rents are not property in the meaning 
of our present inquiry, nor are voluntary payments of any sort. 
Practically we may confine our attention to the value of tithes, of 


glebe or parsonage houses, and of glebe or Church lands. Briefly as ° 


to tithes, I shall take the estimate placed, by authority of the Local 
Government Board, in the preface to the New Domesday Books, which 
is 5,000,000/. The whole of this vast sum is not paid to the parochial 
clergy ; it is, however, all Church property. It is impossible without 
fresh inquiry to make a correct statement as to the number and value 
of the glebe or parsonage houses. We know, also from the preface 
to the New Domesday Books, that, exclusive of London, there are 
about 15,000 parishes in England and Wales. Mr. Martin believes 
that ‘the number of churches in existence may be estimated at about 
16,000, probably rather under than over this number.’ I should be 
inclined to think that, including the metropolitan area, the number 
was nearer 20,000. There are few parishes in England and Wales 
without a church, and there are certainly more than a few parishes 
which contain ten or even more churches. But it is quite evident 
that there is not a glebe-house in every parish. Mr. Martin, after a 
careful examination of diocesan calendars, believes ‘it may be said, 
roughly speaking, that there are about 10,000 glebe-houses in 
England and Wales.’ He thinks it would not be an over-statement to 
compute the annual value of these glebe-houses and their curtilages 
at 1,000,000/. However, I prefer the sum he takes—750,000/.— 
as more accurate. As to the glebe-lands, he is not so near the mark. 
For information on this head he has also turned to the diocesan 
calendars, and it is difficult to know how one can do better. Yet it 
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is clear that those compilations exhibit a very incomplete statement 
of glebe-lands, and that the lands indicated are for the most part the 
smallest in extent. For example, in the calendar for Worcester, the 
total area of glebe-lands attached to 234 benefices is 3,983 acres, an 
average of 17 acres for each. Mr. Martin’s final calculation is an 
average of 15 acres for 10,000 benefices. That is not a large esti- 
mate. I have examined the New Domesday Books, which, however, 
are not very instructive. The glebe-lands are not distinguishable, 
because, with very few exceptions, these lands are returned as be- 
longing to the individual clergymen, who are in fact only holders 
during good behaviour. The largest number of incumbents returned 
as incumbents is contained in the list of owners within the county of 
Huntingdon. In Hertford only three incumbents are returned by 
the title of their ecclesiastical office, in Bucks only five, inthe great 
county of Lancaster only seven. In Huntingdon there are forty-four 
rectors and vicars so returned, The aggregate area of their glebe- 
lands is 4,414 acres, and the gross estimated rental 7,979/. This 
gives 100 acres for each incumbent, with a yearly value of 181/. The 
three Hertfordshire incumbents have an average of 224 acres, which 
must be greatly under the general average in that county. In Bucks 
the average is the same, 224 acres, and in Lancaster it is 264 acres. 
Deducting the extent of ground occupied by the glebe-houses, it 
would seem that twenty acres for each of 10,000 benefices must be a 
very moderate estimate. It is less than one-fifth of the lands of the 
Huntingdonshire incumbents. In the smaller areas the value of the 
land is much larger. If we consider that the glebe-lands amount 
only to 200,000 acres, we may safely estimate the annual value at 
400,000/.,. which is less per acre than the declared value of the 
probably less valuable lands held by deans and chapters. 

In the English counties, and in most of the Welsh counties, 
there are lands held by Churchwardens for ecclesiastical purposes. 
In Yorkshire more than 1,500 acres of highly valuable land are 
returned as so held in the New Domesday Books. From an exami- 
nation of those Books it appears that 250 acres would be a low 
average to assume for each of the forty counties of England. 
Adding only 500 acres for Churchwardens’ lands. in Wales, we have 
10,500 acres, the annual value of which will probably be very much 
understated at 21,000/. 

The Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty have a considerable 
revenue. Mr. Martin sets their net income at 34,000/. That may 
be, I am inclined to think, an excessive estimate. . In the early years 
of this century the Governors received large donations not only from 
Parliament, but from private individuals.. Their current income 
from private donations forms, of course, no part of Church property in 
the meaning of our present inquiry. If we take the net income at 
30,000/., we must place the same valuation upon it as upon the tithes. 
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When I proceed to indicate the claims which, upon an Act of Dis- 
establishment, would be made upon Church property, I shall feel 
compelled to glance at the thoroughly Parliamentary character of this 
corporation and also of the Ecclesiastical Commission. The Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners are returned in the New Domesday Books as 
owners in England and Wales of 149,882 acres of land, of which the 
gross estimated rental is 311,207/. This statement completes the roll 
of the lands of the Church. As the compilers of the New Domesday 
Books admit great omissions, it is of necessity very imperfect., Such 
as it is, let us recapitulate the quantities and values :— 


Acres. Rental. 
Lands of Bishops . , . . 80,233 £40,854 
», Deans and Chapters . - 68,838 136,488 
Glebe Lands P ‘ . 200,000 400,000 
Lands of Churchw: ardena, Se. - 10,500 21,000 
» 59 LHeclesiastical Commissioners . 149,882 311,207 


For Woods, Mines, Waste Lands, and 
Property in Metropolitan Area, omit- 
ted from New Domesday Books" . 36,593 361,860 


£1,271,409 





496,046 


Mr. Martin estimates the lands belonging to the Church at 1,000,000 
acres. I do not find any firm support for this statement, nor any 
good reason to believe that half that extent would not be a more 
accurate estimate. 

Reverting to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the general survey 
of Church property, I have in the above statement included only a 
portion of their income—that derived from qwnership of lands. The 
latest ‘Revenue Account’ contains the following entries: ‘ Rental 
of estates vested in the Commissioners, 733,4231.’ ‘Dividends and 
interest on investments, chiefly Government securities, 97,424/.’ To 
some extent, the unrecorded landed property of the Commissioners is 
included in the last item of the above tabular account. But that 
can be true concerning only a small portion of their income, because 
it will be seen that the ‘ rental of estates vested in the Commissioners ’ 
exceeds by the very large sum of 422,218/. the income from their 
lands inthe New Domesday Books. Their income, excluding all but 
the two entries just mentioned, is 830,847/. We shall surely be 
making abundant allowance for the considerations I have indicated in 
taking their disposable revenue at 700,0001. 
Our survey of the revenues of the Church is now complete. 


1 The compilers of the New Domesday Books estimate in their preface that the 
extent of land omitted from those volumes is not less than 2,781,063 acres, and that 
the gross estimated rental of the property omitted is 32,501,4127. I have con- 
sidered that the property of the Church in this omitted area and value would bear 
the same proportion which the recorded area of their lands bears to the sum of all 
the lards in the New Domesday Books—the value being taken at 27,501,4127. in 
consequence of a deduction of 5,000,0007. being allowed for tithes, 
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Mr. Martin has added 1,000,000/. on account of the voluntary aid 
given for the building and repairing of churches, &c. But that is 
clearly an error. I see no reason to dispute the assertion that such a 
sum has been given annually for the last thirty-five years, nor have I 
the slightest doubt that it would be doubled if the needs of the 
Church required such expenditure. My present concern is to ascer- 
tain what would be the amount of the fund at the disposal of the State 
in the event of Disendowment, and I will now proceed to summa- 
rise the revenue according to the foregoing calculations. With 
regard to the capitalised value, I am of course aware that the sub- 
joined estimate is very moderate. This property is certainly worth, 
and might be expected to sell for, at least thirty years’ purchase in- 
stead of twenty-five years’ purchase, the basis upon which the calcu- 
lations have been made for land, tithes, Kc. ; the houses of bishops, 
dignitaries, and clergy being calculated at twenty years’ purchase 
of the supposed net annual value. 
Revenues. Capitalised Value. 
Bishops’ Estates . ‘ : £1,021,350 
» Palaces ‘ ‘ . 248,000 
Deans and Chapters’ Estates. , 36,486 3,412,200 
a ‘ Residences Ke. . 1,000,000 
Tithes . : : : : 125,000,000 
Glebe Houses . ‘ : . 5 15,000,000 
Glebe Lands . : ‘ ‘ 10,000,000 
Churchwardens’ &c. Lands. ‘ y 525,000 
Queen Anne’s Bounty . " ; 3 750,000 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners . ‘ 700,000 17,500,000 
Property omitted from New Domesday 
Books d ‘ ’ . 861,860 9,046,500 


£7,502,602 £188,503,050 


Accepting all responsibility for these figures, I submit them with 
some confidence. From this estimate it appears that we have to 
deal with a revenue of 7,500,000/., and a capitalised value amounting 
to 183,500,000/. It remains for us to consider what are the claims 
upon this property which in any Act of Disestablishment would 
be admitted by Parliament. 

I have already laid down the principles upon which I propose to 
make out this account. The State would deal directly with the 
clergy and lay officers of the Church, compensating them for the 
abolition of their offices where these are held in connection with, 
and by authority of, the State. I doubt if this plan could reasonably 
be made less costly, so far as the bishops and dignitaries of the 
Church are concerned, than the Irish plan of commuting their in- 
comes in connection with a Church Body. There are twenty-nine 
bishops (including archbishops) and 143 dignitaries connected with 
cathedral establishments. They are, for the most part, men long past 
middle age. Their influence and their character would claim for 
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them the highest consideration. Taking the average of their salaries, 
these 172 dignitaries of the Church each receive about 2,000l. a 
year. In the Civil Service, upon compulsory retirement, men of the 
age of most of the bishops and dignitaries, and of such distinguished 
service, would receive full pay, and, upon commutation of their 
pensions, would obtain from nine to eleven years’ purchase. It 
would probably not be safe to take less than ten years’ purchase of 
the average salary, which would amount to 20,000/. for each, making 
a total claim of 3,440,000/. 

There has been no official numbering of the clergy since 1831. 
Then the roll of the beneficed clergy appeared, from the report of 
the Commission appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical Revenues 
of England and Wales, to have been 10,718, and their average 
income 303/. Gross inequality then prevailed in the value of bene- 
fices. There were ‘livings’ with annual incomes of less than 101., 
and the scale mounted to the golden rectory of Doddington with 
more than 7,000/. a year. In 1831 there were 1,006 curates em- 
ployed by resident incumbents, and 4,224 curates employed by non- 
resident incumbents. The stipends of the first class of curates 
averaged 86/., and those of the latter class 791. But that report 
will soon be half a century out of date. The present materials for 
calculation are the Clergy List and Crockford’s Clerical Direc- 
tory, which appear to have been tested and scrutinised with extra- 
ordinary care by the Rev. Canon Ashwell in preparing the statement 
which he laid before the Select Committee upon the Public Worship 
Bill in 1875. The following tabular statement as to the number of 
the clergy of the Church of England has been drawn from Canon 
Ashwell’s figures :— 

Church Dignitaries 

Incumbents holding benefices 

Curates : ‘ ‘ . 
Total of Clergy serving in churches . ; ~ 19,287 
Schoolmasters and Teachers . 
Chaplains, Inspectors, &c. 
Fellows of Universities, Missionaries, &c. 
Unattached Clergy . 

Other Clergy . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 5,501 

Total . A 23,733 


I believe that the general accuracy of these figures is unquestion- 
able. The next point to determine is the average income of the 
beneficed clergy. In the Financial Reform Almanac for the 
year 1877 there is a carefully prepared table entitled ‘ Classifi- 
cation of Benefices.’ It is a compilation from the Clergy List. This 
table shows that there are in England and Wales 13,257_benéfices, 
the aggregate value being 4,261,033/., which gives a average of 
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. 3211. for each living. The number of benefices in this statement is 
very close to that given by Canon Ashwell. We may take it, without 
risk of serious error, that there are 13,300 beneficed clergy with 
incomes averaging 320/. a year. To what compensation would they 
be entitled? Let us look at what happened in the case of the Irish 
clergy. We have the actual net annual value of the livings of 1,382 
clergy, ‘including archbishops, bishops, and incumbents (including 
holders of cathedral preferments)’ who commuted, given as 493,261/. 
The average of their incomes was therefore 356l., a sum not very 
much larger than the average income of the beneficed clergy in 
England and Wales. This income was commuted for a total sum of 
5,815,223/., which gives an average of 4,200/., or about twelve years’ 
purchase of the income. But in regard to the Church of England I 
am not writing of commutation. To obtain a parallel in the Irish 
case, we must consider what the clergy would have received upon 
compounding, and must take this at two-thirds of the commutation 
money, in accordance with the resolution of the Church Body. If, 
then, the 1,382 clergy in Ireland had compounded, they would have 
been entitled to claim a total sum amounting to 3,876,816/., which 
is rather less than eight years’ purchase of the net. annual value 


of their livings. In compensating members of the Civil Service upon 


compulsory retirement, the Government does not in any case, so 


far as I can learn, pay a less rate. I can find no precedent for a 
lower scale in the case of men of the age which it would be reasonable 
to assume would be the average age of the clergy. And if the clergy 
were to be dealt with upon the basis of the ‘ Practical Suggestions ’ 
I cannot see how their claim to this rate of compensation could be 
denied. They would have no claim to special consideration, because 
there would be a demand for their labour on the part of the dis- 
established Church. But assuming that the calculation is to be 
made upon the ground that their dispossession is an absolute dismissal 
from the service, then there would seem to be no just cause for 
giving them less in the aggregate than eight years’ purchase of the 
net annual value of the benefices. And if we take the aggregate 
annual value at 4,261,033/., the amount of compensation payable to 
13,300 incumbents would be 34,088,2641. 

As to the curates and ‘other clergy,’ I cannot concur in the 
‘Practical Suggestions’ so far as they exclude the claim of these 
* ecclesiastical persons’ to consideration. Curates have enlisted in 
the service of the Established Church with a fair view to obtain its 
advantages, and it will never happen, when Disestablishment is 
brought by a Government before Parliament, that the party in power 
will be careless of making virulent’ enemies to their policy of the 
10,000 unbeneficed clergy by denying them any claim to compensa- 
tion. Their claim should not be large. A great number of them 
are attached to district churches built long since 1818, the year of 
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the first of the Church Building Acts. In those cases the endowment 
would not be claimed by the State. Curates may not appeal to their 
prospects. In dealing with the Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone said : 
‘In all cases of the abolition of establishments, be they civil or eccle- 
siastical, the expectation of promotion is a matter into which, however 
legitimate it may be, it is impossible for us to enter.’ They would, 
however, on the simple question of claim, have the precedent of the 
Irish Church to which to appeal; and if Disestablishment were effected 
peacefully, without revolutionary violence, the permanent curates 
would certainly make a good claim to compensation, and the un- 
attached curates and clergy would find many friends to advocate their 
case. I should suppose that any estimate of the cost of Disestablish- 
ment would be erroneous which drew a hard and fast line in the matter 
of compensation between the beneficed and the stipendiary clergy. In 
Ireland there were 900 curates whose incomes amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 96,4037. This income was commuted into a sum of 1,730,7811., 
and if all had compounded at the two-thirds rate, about 1,282/. would 
have been the average of compensation. This appears a large sum, and 
indeed it amounts to more than twelve years’ purchase of the average 
income of each curate. In Ireland, the Church being overmanned, 
especially when compared with that of England, it may be said that 
extra: liberality was due to this class of clergy. In England the 
supply is less than the demand, and probably it would not be wise to 
found an estimate for the compensation of curates upon a higher scale 
than that adopted for the beneficed clergy. In 1831 the average 
stipend of curatesin England was 83l. I will take 100/. a year. 
as the present average, and as I shall take that rate for all the un- 
attached clergy, very many of whom are engaged in scholastic and 
other work apart from the Church, the rate cannot be considered too 
low. Adopting Canon Ashwell’s figures, there are 5,765 curates and 
of ‘ other clergy ’ 5,501—a total of 11,266 to be placed in this cate- 
gory, and the compensation, calculated at 8001. for each, would amount 
to 9,012,800/. 

There are next the lay compensations, including the parish clerks 
and sextons, the officers of cathedrals and of chapters, the function- 
aries of the Ecclesiastical Courts and of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
It would certainly not be prudent to set this at less than 6,000,0001., 
that is ten times the estimate in the case of the Irish Church. And 
with this matter of lay compensation is closely connected the pur- 
chase of advowsons and rights of presentation. It must be distinctly 
understood that the owner of an advowson has no valid claim to com- 
pensation upon the scale allowed to an inczmbent. The income of 
the living is not his, but only the right of presentation, and that 
right cannot be regarded by the State as saleable property. Upon 
this point it is well to bear in mind a recent expression of opinion, 
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upon the motion of Mr. Leatham, by the Home Secretary. Mr. Cross 


said :— 

So long as a man held an advowson and the estate to which it was attached, 
he had no right to sell the next presentation. That was a sacred trust which 
ought no more to be sold than a vote for a member of Parliament. As to the 
direction which legislation ought to take upon this subject, he could not better 
indicate it than by quoting the conclusions arrived at by the Committee of Inquiry 
of the House of Lords. That Committee was of opinion that ‘all legislation 
affecting patronage should proceed upon the principle that such patronage partakes 
of the nature of a trust to be exercised for the spiritual benefit of the parishioners.’ 
That was a sound principle, and he hoped it would be unanimously adopted by 
the House of Commons. The Committee further declared that ‘the exercise of 
the rights of patronage without due regard to the interests of the parishioners, 
should, as far as possible, be restrained by law.’ }* 


The claim of the owners of advowsons to compensation upon the 
appropriation by the State of their property in those advowsons is 
therefore greatly restricted. It is not to be tested by the saleable 
value of an advowson, because advowsons are notoriously purchased 
in order that the buyer may traffic in presentations. In its legal 
aspect the property in an advowson is a barren trust, in the exercise 
of which the owner is, as Mr. Cross lays it down, bound to regard, 
not only in the first place, but solely, the interests of others. The 
Scotch Patronage Act of 1875 (37 and 38 Victoria, c. 82), which took 
away from private patrons their property in advowsons and their 
rights of presentation, is a very important witness in this matter. 
In fact and in law, the position of Scotch patrons before the passing 
of that Act was analogous to that of English patrons. Whatever 
rights of property English patrons have in advowsons, the same 
rights existed in Scotland. It is most instructive to observe how 
these rights were dealt with by the measure which the Duke of 
Richmond, on behalf of the present Government, carried through the 
House of Lords. The Act provides that— 
in all cases in which the patronage of a parish is held either solely or jointly by a 
private patron, or any guardian or trustee on his behalf, it shall be lawful for him 
or for such guardian or trustee, at any time within six months after the passing of 
this Act, to present a petition to the sheriff of the county, praying him to determine 
the compensation to be paid to such patron. 


But it was not obligatory on the patron to present such a petition, 
and his claim lapsed if he did not present a petition within six 
months. In no case, however, could the sheriff award a sum more than 
* equal to one year’s stipend of the parish where the petitioner is sole 
patron.’ It may be said that public opinion permits the sale of 
livings in England, whereas in Scotland public opinion never held 
advowsons to be saleable property. But to this it may be confidently 
replied that Disestablishment is yet afar off, and that opinion in 
England is every day becoming more antagonistic to the traffic. Lord 


12 House of Commons Debates, June 26, 1877. 
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Leconfield’s dealing with the Irish Church will have some influence in 
this matter. He had 20,000/. awarded to him for loss of patronage 
by the provisions of the Irish Church Act. Feeling that such patron- 
age was a public trust and in no sense private property, he has given 
the money to the parishes and to the diocesan funds. In view of this 
and of the fact that, with regard to the Scotch Patronage Act, not one 
of the great Scottish landowners made claim for compensation, it is 
not difficult to assess the compensation which ought to be given upon 
the suppression of a trust of this nature. . One year’s value of the 
benefice, where any patron chooses to claim it, would seem to be quite 
sufficient. To what would that amount? Referring to the figures 
compiled from the Clergy List, to which I have alluded as appearing 
in the Financial Reform Almanac, the number of benefices, the 
patronage of which is in private hands, is 8,222, and their value 
2,594,105/. If then to this amount I add nearly another half-million, 
and take 3,000,000/. as the compensation payable to owners of advow- 
sons, I shall probably have named a more than adequate sum. 

If Disestablishment were effected upon the lines which have been 
indicated, the available surplus of Church property at the disposal of 
Parliament would be liable to be further reduced by the value of 
endowments made by private individuals living at the date of Dis- 
establishment, and by the value of endowments created entirely or in: 
part by voluntary subscriptions since the date of the first of the 
Church Building Acts (1818). It is of course notorious that private 
benefactions made to the Church within living memory have for the 
most part been expended in church-building. Not long since the 
Times estimated ‘ that a million a year for the last thirty-five years 
is net in excess’ of the sum which has been expended in the building 
or restoration of nearly 9,000 churches, including, as to restoration, 
some cathedrals. That rate of expenditure is maintained, if not now 
exceeded, by voluntary subscriptions. But church-building, repair, 
and restoration are totally different matters from endowment. Taking 
into consideration the fact that of this class of endowments many are, 
for obvious reasons, not included in the estimate I have formed of 
the value of Church property, it would seem probable that a sum of 
5,000,000/.—that is ten times the amount paid to the Irish Church 
Body as a composition for private endowments which could be 
claimed to the very remote date of 1660—would more than cover 
the deduction to be made under this head. 

The business of Disestablishment would cost at least 500,0000, 
for official charges, and this completes the list of claims. It would 
perhaps be unreasonable to suppose that the operation could be per- 
fected or the surplus realised in less than ten years, and therefore it 
is not necessary to take into consideration the deduction which, if the 
surplus were to be realised at once, must be made for tepamicies of. 
glebe-houses and glebe-lands. Ten years’ purchase o Yexssting life 
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interests would- be abundant satisfaction. I may therefore proceed 
to recount the items of compensation, which, in the order I have 


dealt with them, are as follow :— 
Number. Compensation. 


Bishops and Dignitaries . ° , 172 £3,440,000 
Beneficed Clergy ° ; . 13,300 
Curates and other Clergy ; . 11,266 
Church and Cathedral Officers . 
Purchase of Advowsons. 
Private Endowments 
Official Expenses 
£61,041,064 


The estimate of the capital value of Church property was 183,503,050/. 
The prospective surplus would therefore amount to 122,461,986/. 

With that statement my present task is practically ended. But 
certain considerations have arisen during the survey of this vast 
operation which it may be well to regard apart from the figures. 
And first of all it is unquestionably true that the country is not yet 
prepared to undertake this great matter. Briefly, it will not be 
prepared until a majority, and a considerable majority, of the electors 
are determined to vote for Disestablishment, and to maintain a large 
majority in the House of Commons pledged to accomplish that work. 
From this course many are now dissuaded by fear of the ecclesiastical 
vagaries of a disestablished clergy. We may presume perhaps that 
if itis not apparent that the clergy are manageable by the Established 
order of things, this alarm will melt away. Many are dissuaded by 
fear that a Church Body would be established in such a manner as to 
defeat their hope of religious equality. The uncontrolled distribution 
of 46,000,000/. among the clergy will be to many a terror dissolving 
all wish for Disestablishment, and inclining others, who desire to 
disconnect Church from State, to think it were better to institute a 
Church Body and commutation upon the plan adopted in Ireland. If 
anything like a clear conception of the business of Disestablishment 
should take the place of the crude vague notions which are now 
floating in the minds of the people, it must check the demand for the 
moment, and give the subsequent appeal more steadiness and strength, 
if only because the magnitude of the operation and its vast conse- 
quences will be firmly grasped and comprehended. 

There are other considerations. If those who promote Dis- 
establishment are resolved that there shall be no simultaneous re- 
construction by the State, as there was in Ireland, they defer the day 
of disestablishment, though not without -good reason. I believe 
that to this resolution they will adhere. But to the laity of the 
Church, to that body of Church people who have especially the ear 
of Parliament, this plan will probably not commend itself. The 
more they look upon it, the more earnestly they will oppose them- 
selves to the policy of the Liberation Society. They will not find in it 
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the most sure and certain hope of the resurrection of their Church 
after it has been cut off from the throne of State. But I do 
not therefore say that the general tendency of any exposition of this 
kind is to delay the action of Parliament. I believe that the more 
the whole matter is discussed, the more clearly does it appear that all 
classes would benefit by the operation. It is however certain that a 
further measure of Parliamentary reform will take precedence of the 
Church question. 

Let there be no doubt, meantime, as to the value of the property 
held by the Church. There are compensations which I have omitted. 
But I have taken no account of the extravagant cost of the present 
management ; I have made no calculation of prospective increase of 
value. It is stated as a consequence of the last dealing with Church 
property by Parliament, when some of it was transferred to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, that there ‘ was a vast increase in the 
revenues, amounting in some cases to a trebling, and even a qua- 
drupling, of the former sums received.’ If Mr. Martin’s researches 
have led him to this conclusion, there is good reason to believe 
that it is an experience which would be repeated in some depart- 
ments. - Nor need there be any doubt as to the plenitude and 
precedent of power in Parliament. The history of England, and 
notably the history of this ‘century, records acts of authority by 
Parliament touching Church property. The bishops’ estates have 
been made contributory, one to supply the deficiencies of the other, 
by Act of Parliament. By the same power the number of canonries 
has been reduced, the incomes of deans and canons regulated, and the 
surplus devoted to equalising the incomes of the parochial clergy. 
Looking further back, it is a noteworthy fact that the churches of 
London destroyed by the great fire of 1666 were rebuilt by public 
rate levied by Act of Parliament (19 Charles II. c. 3}; that another 
Act of the same period imposed a tax on coals for the same object ; 
that coals were again taxed and a public lottery established by Act 
of Parliament to provide endowment for clergy; and that later, by 
the 58 George III. c. 45, more than 1,000,000/. was granted from 
public funds in aid of church-building. The origin of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty will not be forgotten, nor the Parliamentary grants of 1809-20 
which augmented the Bounty fund by the proceeds of taxation to the 
extent of 1,100,000/. 

Nor will the present composition of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
fail to convey a useful lesson to the laity of the Church. Parliament 
always acts towards that laity with good intentions. It set up the 
Commission in 1836 with a majority of lay members, eight laymen 
and five ecclesiastical dignitaries. , The laymen did not attend; the 
clergy did, and four years later the dignitaries achieved a revolution 
which made the Commission virtually an ecclesiastical body. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission is now to all intents and purposes the same 
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body as the Upper House of Convocation. The secretary of that 
Commission, which is the richest ecclesiastical corporation in the 
world, once stated in evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, 
with regard to the much-enduring laity of the Church of England, 
that ‘the flow of benefactions seems to be inexhaustible.’ That 
generous flow would be immensely increased by Disestablishment, and 
the laity would be in fault if they did not make better terms for 
themselves. They have been pushed out by the bishops from 
management of the funds of the Church, and they will never regain 
adequate authority until those funds are once more dealt with by 
Parliament. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


II. Pouirics. 


Tue American Revolution is very commonly regarded as one of 
the results of that wide and general movement of political thought 
and passion which sixteen years later overthrew the French mon- 
archy. But we shall misunderstand both American history and 
American politics unless we remember that most of the leaders of the 
Revolution were English Whigs pur sang. They had no theoretical 
or sentimental objections to monarchy, and no democratic faith in 
‘the rights of man.’ The famous passage in the Declaration of 
Independence—‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, &c.’—this passage, I say, is coloured 
by a political theory which had very little to do with the resistance 
offered to the Stamp Act and to the threepenny duty on tea; and for 
this theory only a few of the men who were assembled in Independence 
Hall on July 4, 1776, and voted for the Declaration, had any hearty 
admiration. The Americans maintained that they ought not to be taxed 
by a Parliament in which they were not represented. This was the real 
question in dispute with the mother-country. Webster, in his famous 
speech on Adams and Jefferson, puts the case very clearly :—‘ The 
inhabitants of all the colonies, while colonies, admitted themselves 
bound by their allegiance to the king; but they disclaimed altogether 
the authority of Parliament; holding themselves in this respect to 
resemble the condition of Scotland and Ireland before the respective 
unions of those kingdoms with England, when they acknowledged 
allegiance to the same king, but had each its separate legislature.’ ' 
They did not revolt because they had any abstract preference for a 
republican form of government; and after their separation from 
the mother-country they established a republic simply because a 
monarchy was impossible. Their political creed consisted of one 
article—that the right to tax the colonies belonged to the colonial 
legislatures, which were elected by the colonists, not to the British 


1 Works of Daniel Webster, vol. i. p. 127. . 
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House of Commons, which was elected by Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen. In their debates they rested their whole case on the 
ancient principles of the English Constitution. 

It was because they refused to recognise any authority in the 
British Parliament over the colonies that in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Parliament was absolutely ignored, The whole instrument 
was directed against the king. To the colonists Parliament was 
nothing ; it was with the king that they had to do, and they 
therefore assumed that the misgovernment and tyranny of.which they 
complained were his. The only representative assemblies of which 
they knew anything were the assemblies which met and legislated in 
the several American States; in those ‘assemblies, as far as America 
was concerned, were vested all the powers and prerogatives which 
were exercised in England by the two Houses of Parliament. This 
was their theory.. They believed that they were acting in the true 
spirit of the English Constitution. 

They followed English precedents with a rabbinical fidelity. At 
the English Revolution James the Second was declared to have ‘ abdi- 
cated ;’ and the Americans declared that the king ‘ has abdicated 
government here by declaring us out of his protection and waging war 
with us.’ George the Third had ‘abdicated’ at the very time that 
he was putting forth the whole strength of the empire, on sea and on 
land, to maintain his authority ! 

This recurrence to a British constitutional precedent is positively 
humorous. It is also very instructive. It illustrates the political 
spirit of the founders of the American Republic. There were some of 
them—Jefferson, for instance—who had theories, and it was Jefferson 
who drew up the Declaration of Independence, and inserted in it 
what has been described by Americans themselves as the ‘ glittering 
generality’ about all men being created ‘equal’ and having ‘ in- 
alienable rights ;’ but most of the prominent revolutionary statesmen 
and most of their followers desired nothing better than to retain the 
privileges which, as they believed, were secured by the British Consti- 
tution to. all the subjects of the British Crown. The Federal party 
which, with Washington and Hamilton at its head, claimed to re- 
present ‘the experience, the prudence, the practical wisdom, the 
discipline, the conservative reason and instincts of the country,’ ? held 
supreme power till 1801. While Washington lived the opposition 
which, according to a Federalist historian, expressed ‘the hopes of 
the country, its wishes, theories, many of them enthusiastic and im- 
practicable, more especially its passions, its sympathies and anti- 
pathies, its impatience of restraint,’ had no chance of controlling the 
policy of the government. 

The Federalists regarded the French Revolution with a hatred 
almost as intense as that which inspired the splendid and vehement 


? Hildreth’s History of the United States, vol. ii. Second Series, p. 415. 
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pages of Edmund Burke. In 1784 Jefferson’ ‘was sent a¢ envoy’ to’ 
France. While there-he was in the closest relations with: the Revo-° 
lutionary leaders, and he sympathised with all their hopes. - He made 
himself acquainted with the hard life of the French peasantry ; he 
went into their houses‘and would contrive ‘ to sit upon the bed instead 
of the offered stool, in order to ascertain of what material it was 
made; and he would peep on the sly into the boiling pot of grease 
and greens to see what was to be the family dinner.’* He came to’ 
the conclusion that the poverty and misery of the common people 
were the result of bad laws and bad institutions; monarchy and an 
hereditary aristocracy were in his judgment the root of all the evil. 
For the intellectual capacity of kings he had an ineffable contempt.’ 
‘There is not a crowned head in Europe,’ he wrote to General Wash-’ 
ington in 1784, ‘whose talents or merits would entitle him to be 
elected a vestryman by the people of America.’ For the nobles he 
had no deeper reverence. Even the Queen of France, who so intoxi- 
cated the imagination of Burke when he saw her, ‘just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in, glittering like the morning-star full of life and splendour’ 
and joy,’ failed to dazzle ‘the Virginian Democrat. In the summer of 
1789 he declared that this fair and brilliant creature was prepared to 
do ‘whatever rage, pride, and fear can dictate in a breast which 
never knew the presence of one moral restraint.’ ‘ The Queen cries,’ 
he says, ‘and sins on.’- Even after the tragedy of her execution, 
which, however, he did not approve, thinking it would have been 
better to have shut her up in a convent, he did not shrink from 
writing that her ‘inordinate gambling and dissipations’ had been 
one of the causes which led to the financial crisis that precipitated the 
revolution, and that it was her inflexible opposition to reform which 
‘led herself to the guillotine, drew the king on with her, and 
plunged the world into crimes and calamities which will for ever 
stain the page of modern history.’ 4 

He returned from France long before there were any signs of the 
excesses of the Reign of Terror, and his whole heart was glowing with’ 
enthusiasm for the Revolution. To his dismay and ‘indignation he 
discovered that the most powerful classes among his own countrymen 
regarded his political friends in France with bitter hostility. He 
entered Washington’s Cabinet, and found that the political sympathies 
and principles of his colleagues were wholly antagonistic to his own. He 
records part of a conversation on the British Constitution which took 
place at a Cabinet dinner about the year 1790, just after his return. 












































Mr. Adams observed: ‘Purge that constitution of its corruption, and give to 
the popular branch equality of representation, and it would he the most perfect 






* Parton’s Life of Thomas Jefferson, p. 316. 
* Ibid. pp. 328, 329. 
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constitution ever devised by the art of man.’ Hamilton paused and said, ‘ Purge 
it of its corruption and give its popular branch equality of representation, and it 
would become an impracticable government ; as it stands at present, with all its 
supposed defects, it is the most perfect government which ever existed.’ 


And this was more than forty years before the first Reform Bill! 

Adams and Hamilton are among the greatest names in the early 
history of the Republic, and the political temper which is illustrated 
in this conversation still survives. Some of the Americans with 
whom I came into contact were so intensely conservative that if they 
were Englishmen they would regard the democratic achievements of 
Lord Beaconsfield with dismay, and would sigh over the disappear- 
ance of genuine Tory statesmanship. One gentleman expressed the 
hope that in fifty years America might cease to be a republic—not. 
remembering that between Monarchy and Conservatism there is no 
indissoluble alliance. Men of this extreme type generally belong 
to the class that has wealth enough and leisure enough to travel in 
Europe. When they are on this side of the Atlantic, there are many 
Americans whose imagination appears to be very easily excited by 
the pomp and splendour of thrones, and by whatever is venerable 
and romantic in ancient institutions. In all parts of the country 
I found a kind of sentiment towards the Queen and the members of 
her family which it was not very easy to distinguish from loyalty. 

Though there are very few persons who seriously desire to see a 
monarchical form of government established in America, and fewer 
still who expect it, a distrust of popular institutions is far from 
uncommon among the wealthier and educated classes. In America 
as in England there are many who believe that a country will 
never be well governed unless a preponderating power is conferred 
by the Constitution on wealth and culture. Unhappily most of the 
persons, in America as well as in England, who hold this theory 
refuse to exert the authority which is actually within their reach. 
They would be perfectly happy if the political affairs of the country 
could be transacted quietly in carpeted rooms lit with wax candles, 
and with walls covered with ‘ engravings after the best masters,’ or 
with water-colour sketches from Italy and Spain and Algiers; but 
if they must go into heated halls lit with flaring gas, and defend 
their opinions in the presence of a crowd of noisy electors, their 
patriotism fails them. There is a still larger class—a class including 
thousands and tens of thousands of the best men in the country 
—who think it possible to enjoy the fruits of good government with- 
out working for them. 

To an Englishman, especially to a Birmingham Radical, the 
little interest which many Americans seem to feel in politics is one 
of the worst and most ominous characteristics of American life. 
They go to the poll when there is an election, but at other times they 
seem to feel no responsibility for the maintenance and diffusion of 
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their political convictions. The reasons for this neglect of political 
duty are not far to seek. The action of government does not affect 
the life and interests of the great masses of the people so directly 
and so powerfully as among ourselves. The material prosperity of 
the country has been so great that there has been no reason for 
engaging in political agitation in order to resist a policy which was 
regarded as the cause of national distress. From the close of the war 
down to the election of Mr. Hayes there were no public questions 
which were calculated to kindle popular passion, none that created 
the enthusiasm and the hostility which were aroused in this country 
by the struggle for Catholic emancipation, for the Reform Bill of 
1832, for the abolition of the Corn Laws, for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, for the extension of the suffrage in boroughs, for 
the reform and reconstruction of the national system of education— 
none that could excite the fervour both of support and of antagonism 
which is excited by the present movement for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England. Of late years the most violent contests in 
America have turned upon persons rather than upon principles. ‘ The 
American people,’ some one has said, ‘ care very little about politics, 
but a great deal about politicians.’ 

Further, the energy of political life is lessened, and the current of 
political interest is broken, by the division of power between the State 
Legislatures and Congress. America is the Paradise of Home Rulers. 
With the interior affairs of the several States the Washington 
Government has no authority to interfere. Within its own limits, 
the government of every State is charged with the protection both of 
life and property; it preserves order and controls all matters of 
police ; tries criminals in its own courts, and punishes them in its 
own prisons ; enforces civil contracts ; regulates the mode of acquiring, 
holding, selling, and conveying property; legislates on all social 
questions, such as education, pauperism, marriage and the domestic 
relations, wills and testaments; provides roads and bridges; grants 
powers for the making of railways and canals; levies, collects, and 
administers taxes for all purposes of government within its own 
boundaries. On the other hand, ‘ within the several States the 
Federal Government has power to levy taxes for national purposes ; 
to establish post-offices and post-roads, receive, transport, and dis- 
tribute mail matter; to regulate foreign commerce, and commerce 
and navigation between States; to exercise certain enumerated 
military powers; to borrow money; to establish a uniform system of 
naturalisation and uniform laws upon the subject of bankruptcies; to 
secure copyrights to authors, and patents to inventors; to coin 
money... to regulate the currency, as is now claimed, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures ; to punish certain enumerated 
crimes and all violations of its own laws; and to hold courts to 
administer its own laws, and to administer justice between citizens 
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of different States and in a few other cases.’> It has also the entire 
control of the foreign relations of the country. 

It is at Washington that] statesmen win a national reputation ; 
and in the great crises of the national history, when war seems immi- 
nent, when any of the States are disposed to secede, when commer- 
cial disasters compel the whole country to re-examine the principles 
of Free Trade, or the currency laws, or the laws regulating bankruptcy, 
Congress is the centre of all political excitement. But in quiet times 
Congress has very little to occupy it. To the farmers of Illinois and 
to the citizens of Boston, Washington seems to be a very long way 
off, and Washington has nothing to do with most of those depart- 
ments of government which affect most closely the affairs of ordinary 
life. But the State Legislatures, though charged with great powers, 
fail to appeal to the popular imagination. The State, though it may 
cover more square miles than an ancient and powerful European 
kingdom, is dwarfed to the American mind by the extent of the 
national territory, and the importance of State politics suffers a 
corresponding diminution. This system of Home Rule is an histori- 
cal necessity, and it is vindicated by its practical adaptation to the 
necessities of the people. But it divides political interest. Political 
life loses the depth and the force derived from concentration. 

The interest of the general community in political affairs is 
lessened by another and perhaps still more powerful cause. In the 
United States during the last fifty years, it has been customary for 
each political party, on its accession to power, to expel its opponents 
from all the appointments in the Civil Service worth having, in order 
to make way for the promotion of its own adherents. This was 
not the custom in the earlier days of the Republic. During 
Washington’s administration, which covered eight years, he removed 
‘six unimportant collectors, one district surveyor, one vice-consul, 
and one foreign minister,’ nine persons in all; and none of them 
were removed because they did not belong to his own party. John 
Adams ‘removed nine subordinate officers during his presidency, 
but. none for political opinion’s sake.’ ‘ Jefferson,’ according to 
Mr. Parton, from whose life of Andrew Jackson® I have quoted 
these facts, ‘removed thirty-nine persons, but he himself repeatedly 
and solemnly declared that not one of them was removed because 
he belonged to the party opposed to his own.’ Hildreth, indeed, 
appears anxious to make Jefferson guilty of introducing the mischiev- 
ous practice which has had such disastrous fruits in later times ;7 
but the evidence seems to be inadequate. And if in a few cases 
Jefferson displaced men because of their political opinions, it must be 
acknowledged by his most bitter critics that the manner in which 
his predecessor exercised the power of patronage during the interval 

‘8 The American System of Government, by Ezra Seaman, pp. 25, 26. 


* Vol. iii, pp. 207 sq. 
” History of the United States, vol. ii. Second Series, pp. 426 6q. 
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between Jefferson’s election and the commencement of his presidency 
was a strong provocation to resort to measures of retaliation.* Madi- 
son, according to Mr. Parton, made five removals ; Monroe nine ; John 
Quincy Adams two. The evil precedent was really set by Jackson. In 
the first month of his administration (1829) more removals’ were 
made than had occurred from the foundation of the government to that 
time. Some have declared that during the first year of his presidency 
two thousand persons in the civil employment of the government were 
removed from office, and twe thousand partisans of the President 


appointed in their stead.° 

The democratic party represented by Jackson must therefore be 
held responsible for one of the worst and most pernicious elements in 
the political life of America.’ But since his time both parties have 
accepted the evil motto—‘ The spoils to the victor ’—as the rule of 


8 Hildreth speaks lightly of the ‘clamour ’ which was raised about the ‘ midnight 
appointments’ of John Adams. If Mr. Parton’s narrative and the story which he 
gives on the authority of Jefferson’s great-granddaughter are to be trusted, these 
appointments created very great annoyance. The incidents are given by Mr. Parton 
with his usual dramatic force. It should be remembered that the President comes 
into power on the 4th of March. 

‘Mr. Adams’s last day arrived. 

‘ This odious judiciary law had been passed three weeks before ; but, owing to the 
delay of the Senate to act upon the nominations, the judges were still uncommissioned. 
The gentlemen’s party had not the decency to leave so much as one of these valuable 
life-appointments to the incoming administration ; nor any other vacancy whatever, 
of which tidings reached the seat of government in time. Nominations were sent 
to the Senate as late as nine o’clock in the evening of the 3rd of March, and Judge 
Marshall, the acting Secretary of State, was in his office at midnight, still signing 
commissions for men through whom another administration was to act. But the 
secretary and his busy clerks, precisely upon the stroke of twelve, were startled by 
an apparition. It was the bodily presence of Mr. Levi Lincoln, of Massachusetts, 
whom the President-elect had chosen for the office of Attorney-General. A con- 
versation ensued between these two gentlemen which has been recently, reported 
for us by Mr. Jefferson’s great-granddaughter :— 

‘ Lincoln. I have been ordered by Mr. Jefferson to take possession of this office 
and its papers. 

‘ Marshall. Why, Mr. Jefferson has not yet qualified. 

‘ Lincoln. Mr. Jefferson considers himself in the light of an executor bound to 
take charge of the papers of the Government until he és duly qualified. 

* Marshall (taking out his watch). But it is not yet twelve o’clock. 

‘ Lincoln (taking a watch from his pocket and showing it). This is the President’s 
watch, and rules the hour, 

‘ Judge Marshall felt that Mr. Lincoln was master of the situation, and, casting a 
rueful look upon the unsigned commissions spread upon the table, he left his mid- 
night visitor in possession. Relating the scene in after years, when the Federa- 
lists had recovered a portion of their good humour, he used to say, laughing, that he 
had been allowed to pick up nothing but his hat.’ 

® Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, vol. iii. p. 209. 

@ In the report of a speech delivered a few weeks ago byan English manufacturer 
I noticed that he charged the ‘ hot-headed Democrats’ of America with the folly 
of maintaining the present protective system. The speaker was a Conservative, and 
seems to have forgotten four things: (1) That Mr. Hayes and his administration 
are not ‘ Democrats,’ but ‘ Republicans; ’ (2) that the ‘Democrats’ in America have 
not been in power for the last seventeen years ; (3) that the ‘hot-headed Democrats’ 
are the party with which English Conservatives have always had most political 
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their policy. Ifthe Democrats have carried their candidate for the 
Presidency, Republican postmasters, custom-house officers, supervisors 
of excise, and a whole army of office-holders besides, have had to make 
way for the men who have won the Presidential triumph. If the 
Republicans have been successful, the Democratic office-holders have 
suffered the same penalty for their political defeat. The local pre- 
dominance of either party in any particular State is succeeded by 
similar consequences. A considerable number of salaried State- 
officials are elected by popular vote ; and whenever there is a change 
in the political temper of a State the men that are in office lose their 
positions, and give place to the nominees of the victorious party. 

An Englishman will naturally suppose that only the waifs and 
strays of scciety, men who have learned no trade or profession, or who 
from want of power, or want of industry, or want of character, have 
been unsuccessful in ordinary business, would be willing to accept 
office on these terms; and that the Civil Service must therefore be 
inefficient and expensive, and probably corrupt. But the conditions 
of society in America are very different from the conditions of sotiety 
in England. There is reason to suppose that many restless ‘ ne’er-do- 
weels ’ find refuge in public employment, and such men are likely to 
be as incompetent and as inefficient in the business of the public 
as in their own. In America, however, it seems to be comparatively 
easy to turn from one occupation to another. A judge who loses his 
seat on the bench will go out west and buy a farm, or he will start a 
manufactory in New England, or become manager of abank. Some- 
times a man, while holding a public office, carries on a business of his 
own on which he will be able to fall back when his party gets into 
trouble. A postmaster, for instance, whom I met was also a manufac- 
turer, and, in the event of his losing the five thousand dollars a year 
which he received as postmaster, he would still have a considerable 
income from his own business. Men of excellent character and great 
energy are, therefore, eager for public appointments. The scandals 
of the New York Custom House are shameful and notorious; in 
some other departments there has been, here and there, great in- 
efficiency ; but I am convinced, on the testimony of men of large 
knowledge and high integrity, that the Civil Service is on the whole 
both honest and effective. The organisation of the Post Office, for 
example, is admirable, and I believe that the whole administration 
of this department is not only singularly vigorous and able, but 
absolutely free from corruption. 

The popular election of judges in New York and some other States 
is obviously a mischievous practice. There is strong reason to believe 
that when the resolute administration of the law would be generally 


sympathy ; (4) that although Protection is a cross question and does not accurately 
divide the two great American parties, free-trade principles have a stronger support 
among the ‘ Democrats ’ than among the ‘ Republicans.’ 
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unpopular, a judge, if he owes his seat to a popular vote, sometimes 
shrinks from doing his duty. But the system works better than might 
have been expected. Now and then, especially in the thinly settled 
districts, a man is elected who knows as little of law as the unpaid 
magistrates that administer justice on this side of the water; but 
it is rarely that there is any suspicion of a judge’s integrity, and since 
the man who is ‘run’ for a judgeship is usually selected by the lawyers 
of his party, he is, in the great majority of cases, a man of good ability 
and with a competent knowledge of law. 

It must also be remembered that the tenure of office is less un- 
certain than it seems. The Republican party has now been in power 
for seventeen years, and since the changes incident on the election of 
Mr. Lincoln there has been no political reason for disturbing the 
appointments under the Federal Government. Up to 1861 there had 
been a Democratic President in the White House for a very much 
longer period. I was told by a gentleman, who had exceptionally 
good means for knowing the facts, that among the present clerks in 
the Secretary of State’s Office at Washington the average length of 
service is longer than among the present clerks in our own Foreign 
Office. 

In most of the States the ascendency of one of the great political 
parties is, under ordinary political conditions, sufficiently secure to 
relieve its adherents from any serious dread of a political cata- 
strophe. Among ourselves most of the constituencies usually re- 
main faithful to their political colours through a long course of 
years. The counties and the boroughs are comparatively few in 
which the political equilibrium is so unstable as to make it uncer- 
tain whether the members will be Conservative or Liberal. Except 
in times of great political excitement it is only here and there that 
there is any chance of changing the character of the representation. 
It is the same in America. There are some States in which the rival 
parties are so nearly equal in power that an election is always antici- 
pated with anxiety ; but in most the political bias is too strong and 
permanent to leave the issue of a contest in any uncertainty. The 
State officials, therefore, in the majority of the States, have very 
little reason to fear that they will lose their places through the 
triumph of their political opponents. 

The worst consequences of the Civil Service arrangements in 
America are to be found outside the Civil Service. At this moment I 
suppose that from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, every postmaster, every supervisor, every 
Federal official of every description, is, with rare exceptions, a Re- 
publican.'' These officials constitute the political ‘machine’ for 






" Mr. Hayes is said to have appointed a few Democrats as postmasters in the 
Southern States. The reason alleged is that in some districts of the South there 
are no Republicans that are decently qualified for the office. Occasionally an 
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securing the permanent ascendency of the Republican party through- 
out the United States. In those States which have a Republican 
majority these gentlemen are reinforced by the State officials, and 
the ‘machine’ is so much the stronger. Every one of them has a 
pecuniary motive for keeping the power in the hands of his own 
party. In every district of the country the Republican officials are 
the permanent Republican committee. It is their business to keep 
the party together ; to look after the Register ; to arrange for ‘ pri- 
mary meetings ;’ to select candidates ; to work the elections. They 
have received their appointments from the party; they will keep 
their appointments only so long as the party retains its supremacy ; 
it is taken for granted that they will look after party interests. The 
Democrats who would like to hold the offices now held by Repub- 
licans constitute, as a matter of course, the standing Democratic 
committee. When the Democrats win, they will have their reward. 
In those States in which the Democrats command a majority, these 
expectants of Federal office are, of course, associated with those 
who already hold office under the State governments. 

The results of this system of party organisation are most disas- 
trous. Men who have no desire to hold any public employment feel 
that they are released from political responsibility. If a man is 
disposed to discharge his political duties, he is regarded with 
suspicion and jealousy. Let him show a disposition to promote the 
interests of his party, let him attend ‘primary meetings,’ let him 
appear frequently on the party platform, and his allies as well as his 
opponents willask, ‘ What does he want?’ If he is on the same side 
as the men who are in office already, they begin to think that, to secure 
a berth for himself, he will intrigue in order to get one or another of 
them dismissed; if he is on the other side, the men who are hoping 
for office will feel that their own chances of winning an appointment 
when their party becomes triumphant are diminished by the appear- 
ance of a new candidate. 

Of course, general statements of this kind are not to be taken 
without qualification. Men who have done little for their party are 
often appointed to office on their merits, and there are others who do 
a great deal for their party without any hope or desire of receiving 
official reward. But, broadly speaking, men who are too wealthy to care 
for public employment, and men whose time is fully occupied with 
a remunerative profession, are thrown out of politics. The com- 
plete separation of the Civil Service from party interests would 
remove from the political life of America its most corrupt and most 
pernicious element. 


announcement appears in the newspapers of the death of a man ‘who has been post- 
master at —— for forty years.’ In these cases the man was probably the only person 
in the district whom it was possible to appoint, or else the office was too obscure 
and too poorly paid for any one to have been anxious to deprive him of it. 
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Mr. Hayes is making a gallant attempt at reform, but he is 
fighting a desperate battle. To a stranger the manner in which he 
opened the campaign seemed audacious. On the eve of a great con- 
test in Ohio he issued a circular directing the Civil Service to take no 
part in the struggle. By doing this he simply broke up and shattered 
the Republican organisation in the State, and the result was that 
Ohio was lost to the party. This catastrophe did not recommend the 
President’s policy to Republican politicians. The Democrats are 
still less likely to regard it with favour. If he is to succeed, he 
must awaken the conscience and kindle the enthusiasm of the great 
masses of the people who commonly abstain from political agita- 
tion. 

The great material prosperity of the American people has con- 
tributed to make them indifferent to their political and municipal 
responsibilities. Sometimes I was told in a tone of complaint that 
rogues went into municipal office with no other object than to make 
money. ‘Why don’t you keep them out?’ I asked ; ‘ there are more 
honest men in the country than rogues.’ ‘ We can’t afford it,’ was 
the reply ; ‘we are making money, and on the whole it is cheaper to 
be swindled than to give our time to public work to prevent ourselves 
from being swindled.’ I ventured to answer: ‘The rogues, accord- 
ing to this account, do public work in order to make money, and the 
honest men neglect public work in order to save money. Judged by 
the laws of public morality, there is not much to choose between 
them.’ 

On one point of public duty most Americans seem to have a con-. 
science—they go to the poll. To vote seems to be recognised as a duty. 
Indeed, in the old colonial times, every voter in Virginia was com- 
pelled to vote under a penalty of 100 lbs. of tobacco. But there 
are considerable classes—or rather there are considerable numbers of 
men in all classes—who have not yet learned that it is the duty of 
the citizen of a free country to give time and labour and money to 
promote the diffusion of the political principles in which he believes, 
and the triumph of the politicians whose integrity and ability com- 
mand his confidence. There are many Americans, as there are many 
Englishmen, who have not: yet learned that in claiming the right to 
govern themselves they have accepted the responsibility of doing their 
part towards maintaining a just and wise and vigorous government. 
In politics, as in every other region of morals, rights and duties are 
inseparable. Free institutions are worthless unless they are sustained 
by the zeal of an intelligent and virtuous people. 

The politician who was creating the greatest sensation while I 
was in America was Mr. Conkling, one of the senators for the State 
of New York, a distinguished orator, and one of the ablest leaders of 
the Republican party. Last autumn he and his immediate friends 
3E2 
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were very wroth with Mr. Hayes, and the cause of their anger will 
serve to illustrate the magnitude of the task which the President 
has undertaken in attempting to regenerate the Civil Service. 

It is provided by the Constitution that the President ‘ shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law.’!? The clear intention of the Constitution 
was to vest the patronage in the President, but to enable the Senate 
to prevent corrupt and improper appointments. As it was impossible 
for the President to have any personal knowledge of the claims and 
qualifications of all applicants for employment, it was the common 
practice for him to consult the senators representing a State in which 
a Federal office had fallen vacant before he made any nomination to 
the Senate. The private suggestions of the senators were sometimes 
accepted, sometimes rejected. The President asked for advice, but 
retained in his own hands the authority vested in him by the Con- 
stitution. Under the reign of Andrew Johnson, the illiterate and 
drunken successor of Abraham Lincoln, it is alleged that the nomina- 
tions of the President were so flagrantly bad that the Senate was 
driven to adopt some decisive measures to save the public service 
from absolute ruin. It was therefore agreed among the members of 
the Senate that when a Federal appointment was to be made in any 
State, the nomination of the President should not be confirmed 
unless he nominated the man whom the senators from that particular 
State kad recommended to him. This informal understanding has, 
of course, practically transferred the Federal patronage from the 
President to the senators. The senators for New York are able, 
through what is commonly described as ‘the courtesy of the Senate,’ 
to distribute among their own political supporters all the Federal 

. offices in the State of New York. The senators for the other States 
have a similar power. Mr. Hayes was resolved to reassert the prero- 
gative of the President. He regarded the ‘ courtesy of the Senate’ 
as a new and most pernicious instrument of political corruption. 
Mr. Conkling, with great vehemence and energy, defended the 
‘rights’ of the senators, and took a course which contributed to 
widen the rents which already existed in the Republican party. 

It is not merely in relation to Federal offices in the several States 
that the Senate has attempted to wrest the patronage from the hands 
of the President. Last autumn a new American Minister had to be 
sent to England. The senators from Pennsylvania claimed the right 
of selection, and from all that I saw in the newspapers the man they 
selected was preposterously unfit for the post. Mr. Hayes resolutely 
refused to nominate him. After some private negotiations, in which 

2 Ar’. IT. sect. 2. 
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it was understood that the President would recognise the claims of 
Pennsylvania, the candidate was withdrawn. Mr. Hayes nominated 
Mr. Welsh, of Philadelphia, to whom, as I have good reason for believ- 
ing, he intended from the first to give the appointment. Mr. Welsh 
was in every respect qualified for the position, and he now represents 
the United States at the Court of St. James’s. 

I had long discussions with several of my American friends on 
Free Trade. Some of them maintained the extraordinary proposition 
that the present tariff is a tariff for purposes of revenue, not for 
purposes of protection. Those who admitted that in an enormous 
number of cases the duties are prohibitory, and who defended the 
policy of prohibition, used the old arguments with which we were 
familiar before 1846. The unquiet ghosts of Lord George Bentinck’s 
speeches are still ‘walking’ in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. Had my friends argued, as I believe some American 
statesmen have argued, that economically protection inflicted a heavy 
loss on the country, but that it was worth while to submit to the loss 
in order to secure variety of employment for the population, and to 
rescue the national life and character from the dull monotony which 
would follow from uniformity of occupation, the plea for protection 
would have some force. Assuming that, in the absence of protective 
duties, nearly all forms of manufacturing industry would be unprofit- 
able, and that the whole people would have to devote themselves to 
growing buckwheat and Indian corn and to raising pigs, I can imagine 
an intelligent and patriotic American defending the protective tariff. 
But the defence was rested on the old economical fallacies which in 
this country have been finally exploded. 

In one respect the American advocates of protection are ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate. When in 1844 and 1845 the ‘farmers’ 
friends’ were delivering eloquent and gloomy prophecies at market 
dinners and in the House of Commons about the certain ruin of the 
agricultural interest if the insane and wicked policy of the Anti- 
Corn Law League ever became triumphant, we were not exporting 
wheat to Odessa and Chicago, and the price of wheat in Mark Lane 
was very much higher than at New York or at the mouth of the 
Danube. But the Lowell manufacturers who are aghast at the prospect 
of Free Trade are actually sending cotton-cloth to Manchester ; and 
in American retail ‘ stores’ cotton goods are marked at a lower price 
than that at which goods of the same quality could be sold in Liver- 
pool or London. It is the same with the other manufacturing 
industries of America. The manufacturers of hardware who think 
that they would have to shut up their works if the duties on English 
goods were abolished, are beating us in market after market from 
Hamburg to Melbourne. In Birmingham itself merchants are im- 
porting from the United States such articles as axes, hay-forks, and 
agricultural implements of nearly every description, sash pulleys, 
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and ‘ small castings’ of very many kinds, although it is estimated 
that freight and other expenses add 17 or 18 per cent. to the cost of 
the goods. 

The Russo-Turkish war ought to have shown the American manu- 
facturers that they have little reason to fear us. Not a single cart- 
ridge, as far as I know, has been made in Birmingham for either 
Russia or Turkey; but when I was in Bridgport, Connecticut, in 
November, the cartridge factories had been running day and night 
for months, and I saw a Russian commissioner and a Turkish com- 
missioner in the same works. The Americans have made the rifles 
as well as the cartridges for both combatants. When I asked how it 
was that they had carried off the orders from Birmingham, they 
told me that the exchangeable parts of the American weapon are 
more readily fitted than ours. This explanation was confirmed by 
an eminent Birmingham manufacturer with whom I had some con- 
versation on the subject after I came home. He said that in England 
we are accustomed to make the parts of the rifle fit very tightly, and 
that the Americans are satisfied with a loose fit ; so that when the 
English rifle receives any damage, more time and trouble are required 
to replace the injured part than when an American rifle receives 
similar damage. He also told me that he could never see that’ there 
was any practical advantage in the closer accuracy of the English 
make. 

Spite of their tariff, the Americans may be said to enjoy the 
advantages of Free Trade more largely than any other nation in the 
world. They are a confederation of States extending over a territory 
that, stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Tropics 
through nearly twenty-five degrees of latitude. These States, possess- 
ing every variety of climate and of soil, rich in forests, in corn-land, 
in pasture, and in mines, are separated from each other neither by 
differences of language, nor by differences of government, nor by 
differences of currency. No line of custom-houses divides State from 
State ; their commercial intercourse is absolutely unrestricted. . The 
Americans, therefore, argue that what might be ruinous for England 
may be safe for themselves. It is obvious, however, that the very 
wealth and variety of their internal resources destroy every. plausible 
economical argument for prohibition. Already the professors of 
political economy in every considerable college, with hardly an 
exception, are Free Traders; and, notwithstanding the cry of distress, 
which I believe has gone up from Pennsylvania at the very moderate 
reduction of duties proposed in the Tariff Bill now before Congress, 
there is-little probability that the policy of protection will last many 
years longer. Commercial restrictions in any country must always 
have an injurious effect, on the natural and vigorous development of 
the -industry of the world, and ‘for this reason: it is very desirable, in 
the interest both of Europe and of America, that America should 
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adopt the principles of Free Trade. But, if the protective duties 
were swept away to-morrow, I doubt whether our own manufacturing 
industry would receive at- once the general stimulus which some 
sanguine persons might anticipate. Leeds and Bradford might 
become more active; but that the Lancashire and Birmingham manu- 
facturers would recover their old place in the American market seems 
to me extremely improbable. 

The agitation for the repeal or the evasion of the Act passed in 
1875 for the resumption of specie payments in 1879 was only 
beginning to show its strength last autumn. Most of my New 
England friends assumed that the repeal of the Act was not to be 
feared, and when I left the country the Silver Bill of Mr. Bland had 
not created any considerable excitement; indeed I am not sure 
whether at that time the Bill was actually before the House. The 
President was known to be strongly in favour of ‘ hard money,’ and 
resolutely opposed to repudiation in any form. There was a general 
impression in New England that he would be able to prevent any 
tampering with the Act of 1875. 

The apologists for Mr. Bland’s Bill contend that the Bill provides 
for the honest fulfilment of the financial obligations of the Govern- 
ment. They allege that when the American debt was contracted, 
silver was a legal tender, and that the Acts under which the loans 
were raised promised payment of principal and interest in ‘ coin,’ but 
did not specifically promise gold.'"* These pleas may have concealed 
from honest Americans the true character of Mr. Bland’s measure, 
but as a justification of it they are wholly and absurdly inadequate. 
When the loans were raised the United States had practically ceased 
to have a double standard; ‘coin’ meant gold; the interest of the 
public debt has always been paid in gold; the duties which have 
been levied to pay the interest have been made payable in gold. To 
make silver a legal tender and to make the silver dollar weigh only 
412} grains is an attempt to cheat all creditors for the advantage of 
all debtors. If the ratio between the value of gold and the value of 
silver which has ruled for some time past continues, every one who 
has lent money, whether to the Federal Government, to State 
Governments,’ to municipal corporations, to railway and manu- 
facturing companies, or to private persons, will lose 9 or 10 per cent. 
of his principal and interest. The parable of the unjust steward is 
to be illustrated in the national policy of America; to every man who 
owes a hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Bland says, ‘ Take thy bill and 
write ninety.’ 

8 In a letter which appeared in the Zimes of February 18th it is stated that ‘in 
the prospectus of the funded loans—issued under the auspices of Messrs. Rothschild 


and Messrs. Baring Brothers—payment of both interest and principal is guaranteed 


in “gold coin ” of the United States.’ 
‘4 Immediately on the passing of Mr. Bland’s Bill, Massachusetts announced’ that 


she intended to pay the interest of her debt in gold. 
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It is very possible, indeed, that the enormous injustice which this 
policy is caleulated to inflict may be averted. Under the fresh 
demand for silver created by remonetisation, the price may touch a 
point which will make the silver dollar of 4124 grains equal in value 
to gold. If this happens, the people of the United States will have 
provoked universal distrust and indignation by the attempt to pay 
their debts in a depreciated currency, and yet they will have to pay 
in full. They will have committed the crime, and will lose the 
wages of their iniquity. 

The controversy is a grave one, politically as well as morally. It 
will create a bitter.feeling in New England against the rest of the 
country. The Middle and Western States are the borrowers; the 
North-Eastern States are the lenders. The sudden resurrection of 
Chicago from its ashes a few years ago was the splendid achievement 
of New England capital. A great part of the city was mortgaged to 
the men of Connecticut and Massachusetts. When the fire came, the 
mortgagees found the money necessary to rebuild. Chicago is only 
an example of the extent to which the West is indebted to the 
North-East. If the results which Mr. Bland and his supporters are 
expecting actually follow the triumph of their policy, the resentment 
of the New Englanders will not be easily allayed.' 

I propose to give my impressions of the Common Schools of 
America in another paper; but there are certain political aspects of 
the education question which it will be convenient to dismiss at once. 

As to the necessity of maintaining the existing system for provid- 
ing elementary education, I found no difference of opinion among 
the Americans with whom I happened to meet. On this subject 
Northerners and Southerners, the men of New England and the men 
of the West, Republicans and Democrats, Free Traders and Protec- 
tionists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, and Congregationalists, were all 
of one mind. About the free high schools there was not the same 
unanimity. In one of the Middle States I spent an evening with a 
number of gentlemen who complained most bitterly of being taxed 
for schools in which, without paying a cent, the son of a bricklayer or 
a washerwoman may study conic sections and the calculus, Goethe, 
Moliére, and Tacitus, ancient and modern history, political economy, 
and the art of rhetoric; and in which the bricklayer’s daughter and 
the washerwoman’s daughter may have half an hour’s calisthenics 
every day, may have a drawing master and a music master, may 
study geometry and work quadratic equations, may run through a 

18 These paragraphs were written before the Bill had passed. The President’s 
Message to Congress, in which he explained his reasons for vetoing the Bill, was 
excellent ; but within two hours and twenty-five minutes from the time the veto 
message reached the Capitol the measure was carried through both Houses by 
majorities sufficiently large to overrule the veto: in the House of Representatives 


by 196 to 73, fifty votes over the necessary majority of two-thirds; in the Senate by 
46 to 19, eight votes over the two-thirds, 
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course of French and German literature, and may listen to lectures 
on chemistry, on mechanics, on heat, on light and sound, on elec- 
tricity, galvanism, and magnetism, on astronomy, mathematical and 
descriptive, on botany, geology, and mineralogy. They maintained 
that in these schools the children of the poor acquire a distaste and 
contempt for manual labour, and are made discontented with their 
‘rank and station in life.’ But even these gentlemen were as anxious 
as any of their fellow-citizens to sustain the efficiency of the 
elementary schools and to keep them in the hands of the School 
Boards. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy are, of course, hostile to the funda- 
mental principle of the American system. In America as in Europe 
it is their contention that education should be under the control of 
the Churcb. The large number of Roman Catholics in the City and 
State of New York, and the importance of the Roman Catholic vote 
to the rival political parties, led the bishops a few years ago to hope 
that, by skilful political management, they might be able to secure 
for their parochial schools grants from the Public Education Fund. 
The disposition on the part of a certain section of the American 
people to regard English precedents with sympathy and admiration 
was in their favour. In England, where a Protestant Church is 
established, Roman Catholic schools receive large grants of public 
money ; conspicuous English statesmen—Liberals as well as Conserva- 
tives—have declared again and again that to withhold public assist- 
ance from schools which are managed by Roman Catholic priests and 
the clergy of other religious denominations would be a violation of 
religious liberty. Why should Americans be less ‘liberal’ than 
Englishmen? Why should Roman Catholics under the American 
Republic, which has no national Church of any kind, enjoy inferior 
advantages to those which they possess under the English monarchy, 
which has made the Sovereign the head and the defender of a Pro- 
testant Establishment? There was one serious difficulty to be got 
over. In an Act passed in 1851 for amending and consolidating the 
Acts relative to the common schools in the city and county of New 
York it was provided— 


that no school shall be entitled to or receive any portion of the school moneys 
in which the religious doctrines or tenets of any particular Christian or other 
religious sect shall be taught, inculcated, or practised, or in which any book or 
books containing compositions favourable or prejudicial to the particular doctrines 
or tenets of any particular Christian or other religious sect, or which shall teach 
the doctrines or tenets of any other religious sect, or which shall refuse to permit 
the visits and examinations provided for in this Act. But nothing herein contained 
shall authorise the Board of Education to exclude the Holy Scriptures, without 
note or comment, or any selections therefrom, from any of the schools provided by 
this Act ; but it shall not be competent for the said Board of Education to decide 
what version, if any, of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, shall be 
used in any of the schools: Provided that nothing herein contained shall be so 
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construed as to violate the rights of conscience, as secured by the constitution of 
this State and of the United States,'¢ 


While this clause remained unrepealed it was impossible for 
Roman Catholic parochial schools to receive any appropriations from 
the Public School Fund. The Board of Education of the city of New 
York is, however, specially empowered by the Acts under which it is 
constituted to make grants to certain ‘ corporate and asylum schools’ 
which are not under the direct government of the Board. The 
schools to which the grants may be made are specifically named in a 
series of Acts of the State Legislature, the earliest of which was 
passed in 1851 and the latest in 1874. The total amount appor- 
tioned in 1876 to schools of this class was a little under 20,0001., 
the whole amount expended by the Board on schools of every kiad 
during the same year being a little under 250,000. Of the 20,000/. 
the Children’s Aid Society, which establishes and maintains industrial 
schools for the worst and most destitute classes of the population, 
received considerably over 7,000/. The society is ‘ unsectarian,’ and 
I heard so much of its success in dealing with ‘ wastrel children’ that 
I regret that I was unable either to visit its schools or to make 
myself acquainted with its methods of operation. Societies for ‘the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents’ and for the ‘ Reception of Juve- 
nile Delinquents’ receive between them rather more than 2,000/. The 
schools established by the ‘New York Juvenile Asylum’ and by the 
‘Five Points House of Industry’ receive rather more than 2,000/. 
Orphan asylums which are not described as connected with any 
religious denomination receive 1,000/. The schools of the ‘ American 
Female Guardian Society’ receive more than 3,000/.; a school, 
established by the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, receives rather more than 800/.; and the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum about 2,700/. The rest is divided among 
‘Schools for Coloured Orphans,’ ‘ Schools for the Relief of the Rup- 
tured and Crippled,’ and other minor charities. With one possible 
exception, none of these schools seem to be ordinary day schools; in 
most of them the children are lodged, boarded, and clothed. The 
grant which they receive appears to be determined by the cost of the 
elementary instruction which is given to their inmates. Only one of 
the schools can be recognised as Roman Catholic by its description in 
the schedule of the Report from which these figures are quoted; and 
this school, as I have said, received less than 3,000/. in the year 
1876.17 

The grants to these ‘corporate and asylum schools,’ though in- 


6 Manual of the Board of Edweation of the City and County of New York, 1876, 
p: 37. 
* Ihave the impression, however, that there are other Roman Catholic schools 
of this class, not described as Roman Catholic, which may receive 1,000/, or 1,500/. 
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significant in amount, and constituting less than a twelfth of the 
whole sum expended by the New York Board for educational pur- 
poses, were a convenient instrument in the hands of the priests. ‘They 
argued that if the Board was willing to assist in maintaining Roman 
Catholic schools which boarded and lodged the children as well as 
educated them, there was flagrant inconsistency in refusing assist- 
ance to ordinary Roman Catholic day schools. 

The struggle was a fierce one. It ended in a very unexpected 
manner. Party spirit ran high. It was resolved that the priests 
should be sharply punished for attempting to undermine an insti- 
tution which the American people regard as one of the chief glories 
of the commonwealth. It is one of the current scandals of New 
York that the party which governed the municipality in its evil 
times secured the Roman Catholic vote by the sale of sites for Roman 
Catholic churches at nominal prices, The defenders of the common 
schools alleged that sites and buildings for Roman Catholic schools 
had also been sold by the municipality at prices far below their 
value in the open market. They alleged that by means of corrupt 
influence the intention of the Legislature to withhold public aid 
from ordinary day schools under denominational management was 
persistently thwarted, and that the time had come for putting a stop 
to abuses which had become flagrant and intolerable. The clause I 
quoted from the Act of 1851 was left as it stood, and an Act was passed 
(June 13, 1873) in which there appears the following stringent pro- 
vision :— 





























No money belonging to the city, or city and county, of New York, raised by 
taxation upon the property of the citizens thereof, shall be appropriated in aid of 
any religious or denominational school ; neither shall any property, real or personal, 
belonging to said city, or said city and county, be disposed of to any such school, 
except upon the sale thereof at public auction after the same has been duly ad- 
vertised, at which sale such school shall be the highest bidders, and upon the pay- 
ment of the sum so bid into the city treasury ; neither shall any property belonging 
to the city, or city and county, be leased to any school under the control of any 
religious or denominational institution, except upon such terms as city property 
may be leased to private parties after the same has been duly advertised.'* 













I believe that the agitation was continued for some time after the 
passing of this Act, but it appears now toe have collapsed, and the 
friends of the common school system have won a definite victory. 
In the City and State of New York the denominationalists are 
probably stronger than in any other part of the Union, and they fought 
with great energy. Fora time the English opponents of the de- 
nominational system watched the contest with anxiety, and even 
with apprehension ; and I remember very well the sense of relief 
which came to us when we heard of its result. But if I may trust 
the assurances of many gentlemen whom I[ saw last autumn: in dif- 












18 Manual of the Board of Bducation, §c., 1876, pp. 81, 82. 
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ferent parts of the country, our anxiety and alarm were needless. [ 
was told again and again that the common school system was never 
in serious danger. 

Defeated in their attempts to obtain public money for the support 
of Catholic education, the priests have not closed their schools, but 
are maintaining them with characteristic vigour. In the city of 
New York they have nearly ninety schools, with an average attend- 
ance of between 30,000 and 40,000.'® In the archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati, with a Catholic population of 240,000, there are 140 parochial 
schools, with an average attendance of nearly 30,000. In the arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, with a Catholic population of 250,000, there 
are fifty-one parochial schools, with an average attendance of 20,000. 
In this diocese there are also a few parochial schools, under the charge 
of the Christian Brothers, the attendance at which is not included in 
these figures. In the diocese of Chicago the Catholic population is 
reported as numbering 300,000 ; there are nearly ninety parochial 
schools, and an average attendance is reported of rather less than 
25,000, but as many of the schools do not return the number of their 
scholars, it is probable that the attendance is at least 30,000. Similar 
figures might be given from other dioceses. 

It must be remembered that in America as in England a very 
large proportion of the Roman Catholic population consists of 
labourers and of other classes receiving small wages, and that the 
common schools are all free. The priests have, therefore, to carry 
on their own schools, not only without a grant, but, in most cases I 
believe, without the aid which denominational managers in this 
country receive from the children’s pence. In some cases they 
appear to charge a fee, but in the presence of the public schools, in 
which no fee is charged, and which are attended by the children of 
wealthy. tradesmen and professional men, the levying of a fee on 
the Irish bricklayer must obviously be a matter of extreme difficulty. 
The whole cost of maintaining denominational education must, 
therefore, in most cases come from the contributions of the faithful. 
What adds to the difficulties of the zealous priest is the discovery 
which even the bricklayer is very likely to make before he has been 
very long in the country, that as a rule the common schools are in- 
comparably superior to the schools of the Church; and I was in- 
formed on excellent authority that even where Catholic schools are 
within reach, the higher educational advantages of the common 
schools attract Catholic children in considerable numbers.”° 


*° Sadleir’s Catholic Directory for 1877. All the Roman Catholic statistics in 
this paragraph are given on the same authority. 

*” The School Board of New Haven, Connecticut, recently reported that of the 
children on the rolls of the schools other than High Schools, during the week ending 
January 18, sixty-three out of every hundred were of foreign parentage. A very 
competent authority estimates that of these sixty-three, fifty were either Roman 
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Under the present constitution of the United States the struggle, 
whenever it may be renewed, will have to be carried on, as it has 
been carried on hitherto, in the separate States. At present it is in 
the power of the Legislature of any State to permit appropriations 
from the Public Education Fund to denominational schools. In 
1876 an attempt was made to deprive them of this power. The 
Judiciary Committee reported to the Senate the following amendment 
to the constitution :— 


No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; and no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under any State. No public property, and 
no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or under the authority of the United 
States, or any State, territory, district, or municipal corporation, shall be appro- 
priated to, or made or used for the support of any school, educational or other 
institution under the control of any religious or anti-religious sect, organisation, or 
denomination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets of any religious or anti- 
religious sect, organisation, or denomination shall be taught. And no such par- 
ticular creed or tenets shall be read or taught in any schcol or institution supported 
in whole or in part by such revenue or loan of credit, and no such appropriation or 
loan of credit shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect, organisation, or 
denomination, or to promote its interests or tenets. This article shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit the reading of the Bible in any school or institution, and it shall 
not have the effect to impair rights of property already vested. 

Section 2.—Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to provide 
for the prevention and punishment of violations of this article. 


This amendment, though it begins with a clause directed against the 
creation of a religious establishment of any kind, was notoriously 
intended to prevent the creation of a religious establishment of that 
particular type for which the Roman Catholic hierarchy are anxious— 
an educational religious establishment. The amendment in a some- 
what different form had been carried in the House of Representatives 
by an overwhelming majority—180 to 7. In the Senate, on the 
first reading, it was carried by 27 to15. On ‘final passage’ 28 
voted for it, and 16 against it; it was therefore lost—a constitutional 
amendment requiring a majority consisting of two-thirds of those 
voting. The senators who voted against the amendment are not to be 
regarded as friendly to granting aid from public funds to sectarian 
education ; they were simply contending for the old principle of the 
Democratic party—State rights. That any encroachment on the 
part of Congress upon the free action of the several States in rela- 
tion to their internal concerns should be resisted, is the leading 
article of the Democratic creed. Up to, the time of the Civil War 





Catholics or Jews. From what I know of New Haven I think it very unlikely that 
of these fifty more than ten are Jews. It therefore follows that 40 per cent. of the 
children in the Common Schools of New Haven are probably the children of Roman 
Catholic parents, There are three Roman’ Catholic ‘parochial s¢hools’ in New 


Haven. 
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the Democrats contended that if any of the States chose to maintain 
slavery, Congress had no right to interfere, for slavery was a ‘ do- 
mestic institution.’ Slavery has gone, but the Democrats are still 
jealous of any limitation on the powers of the State Legislatures. 
Fourteen out of the sixteen who secured the rejection of the amend- 
ment belong to the Democratic party; one is regarded as ‘ doubtful ;’ 
of the sixteenth I have no information. The twenty-eight who voted 
in its favour are, without exception, Republicans. 

That the Roman Catholic hierarchy should so far renounce the 
traditions of their church as to sanction the attendance of the chil- 
dren of Roman Catholic parents at schools which are not under the 
control of the priests is very improbable. That, with all the difficul- 
ties created by the rivalry of the public system, they should abandon 
the hope of obtaining assistance for their own parochial schools from 
the public funds is equally improbable. The conflict appears to have 
come to an end for the present, and to renew it immediately would 
seem useless. But the political troubles of America are not over. 
The two existing political parties are rapidly dissolving, and within 
a very few years they will have to be reconstituted, probably under 
new names, and certainly on new principles. The priesthood will 
watch for their occasion, and will grasp it. In many of the States 
the Catholic voters are so numerous that politicians will be under a 
strong temptation to purchase their support. Here and there the 
denominationalists may win a temporary victory. But on the whole 
I have a firm belief that, with whatever persistency and energy the 
struggle may be sustained, the general defeat of the priests is certain. 
For the American people to surrender their common school system 
would be to confess that they are a conquered race. It would be to 
acknowledge that Roman Catholic immigrants from Europe have 
been strong enough to trample under foot the proudest traditions and 
to destroy the dearest institutions of the Republic. It would imply 
a complete revolution in the spirit and temper and habits of the 
nation. 


R. W. Date. 











ENGLAND'S POLICY AT THE CONGRESS. 


Tue expected meeting of a Congress at Berlin to settle the 
Eastern Question on a new basis marks a turning-point in European 
history. Whether we are on the eve of an interval of peace, or 
whether we stand at the threshold of a general war, is still matter 
for speculation. But, however this may be, our obvious policy at 
the Congress must be, if possible, to place the future relations of 
Turkey to Europe on something like a permanent footing. The one 
thing we, in common with all the peaceful States of Europe, require 
above all others, is a position of stable equilibrium. It is my object 
to point out in this paper how, in my judgment, we can best contri- 
bute to the attainment of this end. But, in order to make my 
meaning intelligible, it is necessary first to say something as to the 
general point of view from which I regard the present position of the 
Eastern Question. 

There is no good in shrinking from the acknowledgment that the 
settlement which the Treaty of San Stefano professes to establish is 
eminently unsatisfactory. While the practical liberation of European 
Turkey from Moslem rule is a benefit in itself, this benefit has been 
purchased at a cost which renders the acquisition of doubtful value. 
The aggrandisement of Russia consequent on the results of the war 
is, as I deem, a blow to civilisation and to progress, while the reduction 
of the Ottoman Empire to the condition of a Muscovite dependency 
is fraught with very grave danger to the tranquillity of Europe and 
the welfare of England. But to acknowledge this does not involve 
the admission that we ought not to acquiesce in the settlement which 
the war has brought to pass. As a matter of fact, we have no power 
of substantially altering the agreement at which Russia and Turkey 
have arrived, unless we are prepared to go to war. Rightly or 
wrongly, we elected not to fight with Russia for the purpose of avert- 
ing the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. We are therefore 
powerless to undo the results of the late war; and upon those results 
the terms of peace are, and must be, based. We may also take it 
for granted that what we are not in a mood to do for ourselves no 
other European Power will do for us. The conditions of the Treaty 
of Peace cannot well be acceptable in themselves to yr Gontinental 
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Stace, with the possible exception of Germany. But, as no one of 
these States is inclined to resist the carrying out of the treaty by 
force, Russia is virtually mistress of the situation. This is the hard, 
plain fact which must regulate our policy. Nothing is to be gained 
by playing the part of the Greek chorus, or by lamenting in 6 zro7rou 
moro strains on the evils entailed upon mankind by the greed of 
Russia. Unless we, as a country, have lost the practical good sense 
which we claim to be our national characteristic, the only course 
open to us is to take facts as they are, and to make the best of them. 
The facts are obvious. Russia has crushed Turkey to the ground. 
By compulsion or persuasion she has induced her defeated enemy to 
sign a treaty recognising the consequences of the war, and this treaty 
is about to be submitted for ratification to a tribunal, the majority of 
whose members are, to say the least, not disposed to dispute its 
validity. Under these circumstances what can England do? We 
may indeed abstain from taking part in the Congress, a course open 
on many grounds to very grave objections. But, if we do go into the 
Congress, we cannot hope to effect any important change in the 
conditions of the treaty. If we chose to fritter away our influence, 
we might possibly obtain certain minor concessions as to the line of 
frontier, the figure of the indemnity, the terms of the occupation. 
But we cannot hope to overthrow the basis of the whole treaty, 
namely, the reduction of Turkey to a state of vassalage ; and, unless 
we can remodel the treaty in toto, any modification of its terms 
in the supposed interest of Turkey seems to me a very dubious 
advantage. If the Eastern Question is to be virtually settled as 
Russia proposes, it would, to my way of thinking, be far better for 
Europe and for Turkey herself that the settlement should be thorough 
in character. There would be some remote chance of regeneration 
for the Ottoman Empire if the new Principality of Bulgaria were 
declared nominally instead of practically independent; if the out- 
lying provinces of the West were absolutely detached from the rule 
of Constantinople; and if the Hellenic difficulty were settled for 
once and for all by the cession of Epirus and Thessaly to Greece. 
There is a bare possibility that Turkey, as an Asiatic power, might 
once more become a vigorous and independent State; there is no 
such possibility as long as she is paralysed by the possession of 
European provinces which she can only hold in future by the grace 
and favour of Russia. Thus, if it were practicable, I should hold 
that the wisest course for England was to advocate the complete 
partition of European Turkey and the formation of independent 
States powerful enough to hold their own either singly or by means of 
a confederation. Such an idea would seem to lie at the root of the 
efforts made by Her Majesty’s Ministers to secure the admission of 
Greece into the Congress. Indeed, unless Greece is expected to 
obtain some augmentation of territory at the cost of the posses- 
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sions still remaining to Turkey in Europe, it is difficult to see why 
her claims to take part in the Congress should have been advocated 
by our Government. My only objection to this policy is that I doubt 
its feasibility. In public as in private life I distrust attempts to 
secure advantages by side-winds. The obvious object of Russia is to 
obtain complete supremacy at Constantinople, and this object would 
be retarded, if not defeated, supposing any State or collection of 
States to be formed between the Russian and Turkish frontiers, which 
could possibly rival the influence of Russia. My belief is, therefore, 
that any endeavour to create a powerful kingdom of Greece would be 
resisted by Russia to the utmost ; and, as neither England nor any 
Continental Power is likely to make the aggrandisement of Greece a 
casus belli, I see little prospect of a Pro-Hellenic policy being carried 
through successfully. For the moment, I repeat, Russia has the 
game in her own hands. So long as the triple alliance remains in 
force there is no possibility of a European coalition against Russia ; 
and therefore, with or without the sanction of England, the peace of 
San Stefano will in the main be ratified by the Congress. If we 
cannot upset this peace directly, we cannot undo it indirectly. All 
we can do is to accept the general changes introduced by this treaty, 
and see how far we can best turn these changes to our own ad- 
vantage and to that of Europe. 

Of course it may prove that the European Powers, including: 
Russia, are anxious above all things to patch up a peace; and the be- 
lief that this is so is held by many persons whose opinions are entitled 
to respect. If this belief should prove to be correct, Russia will be 
found willing to make important concessions on those points of the 
Treaty of Peace which are most obnoxious to England and Austria, 
and in return for these concessions the Congress will evince reluc- 
tance to open up any question which might interfere with a tempo- 
rary settlement of the Eastern difficulty. Such a settlement would 
be of very doubtful benefit to England. Still, we could neither 
decently nor prudently take upon ourselves to insist upon the Con- 
gress going into questions whose solution must involve the partition 
of the Ottoman Empire. In case, then, the Congress should strictly: 
confine itself to the modification of the conditions of peace, we could. 
hardly refuse to acquiesce in the expediency of deferring the con- 
sideration of the collateral issues connected with the downfall of 
Turkey as a European power. 

I see, however, little likelihood of the Congress, if it meets, 
restricting itself to the simple consideration of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. What concerns the European Powers now is not so much 
the fate of Turkey as that of her outlying dominions, and in one 
form or other the question of partition will infallibly be raised. 
There is strong reason to believe that the initiative in this matter 
will be taken by Germany. The Government of Berlin has lost 
Vou. III.—No. 14. 3 F 
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no opportunity of manifesting its preference for a permanent, as 
opposed to a provisional, settlement of the Eastern Question; and 
the Congress will, as I believe, be compelled to deal with the issue— 
What is to be done with the outlying provinces and dependencies of 
the Porte, supposing peace to be concluded on the basis agreed upon 
at San Stefano? Thus the logic of facts forces upon us the necessity, 
whether we like it or not, of considering once more the question of 
Egypt. My views on this subject are well known to the readers of 
the Nineteenth Century. I have seen no cause to modify them, and 
I still hold to the belief that half the difficulties of the present, more 
than half the dangers of the future, might have been avoided if 
England had availed herself of the exceptional opportunity afforded 
her, while the issue of the war still remained doubtful, and had then 
taken Egypt under her own protection. The opportunity, however, 
was allowed to pass; circumstances have altered materially since 
last summer ; and, for the present, occupation, pure and simple, is out 
of the question. We may come to that; in my judgment we shall 
come to that in the end. But for the time our hands are tied by 
what we have done, as well as by what we have left undone. We are 
bound, therefore, to take account of a variety of considerations into 
which we need not have entered if we had forestalled the close of the 


war. We shall probably end by eating our cherry all the same, but 


before we eat it we shall have now to make not two bites but many 


bites. 
The first point, then, to be considered is what the position of 


Egypt will be, supposing the Treaty of San Stefano to be carried 


out substantially as it stands. If no alteration should be made in 
the relations between Cairo and Stamboul, Egypt will remain what it 
is at present, an integral portion of the Ottoman Empire. It may 
be worth while to recapitulate here the legal status of Egypt, as 
defined by a succession of firmans. Up to the time of Mehemet 
Ali the dependency was governed directly from Constantinople by 
pashas holding office during the good pleasure of the Sultan, or, 
more truly speaking, of the Seraglio. By the compromise entered 
into at the close of the Syrian war, the Porte agreed to forego 
the right of selecting the Pasha of Egypt, and to bind itself to 
confer the pashaship on Mehemet Ali and his heirs, according to the 
Mohammedan law of succession. The practical effect of the conces- 
sion was very great; but in principle it left Egypt still subject to 
the government of the Porte. The firman of 1841, by which tbe 
pashaship was declared hereditary in the family of Mehemet Ali, 
specified that all taxes raised in Egypt must be levied in the name 
of the Sultan ; that Egyptian vessels were to sail under the Turkish 
flag; that the Egyptian army, whose number was strictly limited, 
was to form part of the Sultan’s forces; that all laws made, or to be 
made, by the Porte were to be binding in Egypt, subject to any 
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modifications necessitated by the position of the Pashalik ; that all 
treaties, political or commercial, which the Porte might conclude 
with foreign powers, should be binding on Egypt; that the Hatt 
Cherif of Gulhanie—the charter by which, in 1839, the Sultans 
abandoned the absolute power of life and death over their subjects— 
should be recognised as the fundamental law of Egypt as of every 
other part of the Ottoman Empire; and that, finally, no important 
work should be undertaken in Egypt without the knowledge and 
sanction of the Porte. This firman has never been allowed to remain 
a dead letter. When Mehemet Ali undertook to construct the 
barrage of the Nile, he sought and obtained the consent of the 
Sultan. When Abbas Pasha attempted to make the railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo by his own authority, the Porte placed a veto on 
the undertaking till its approval had been formally solicited and 
obtained. Again, when there was a dispute between Abbas Pasha 
and his brothers as to the division of Mehemet Ali’s private estates, 
the Porte was appealed to by the latter, and Fuad Pasha was sent 
to Egypt as a commissioner to settle the dispute in the name and by 
the authority of the Sultan. During the same reign, the Tanzimat, 
the Turkish code, drawn up in accordance with the Hatt Cherif of 
Gulhanie, was formally introduced into Egypt as the law of the land. 
Throughout the shortlived viceroyalty of Said Pasha, the right of 
supreme control enjoyed by the Porte was fully maintained. It 
was only in virtue of specific firmans obtained from Constantinople 
that Said Pasha was authorised to raise the Egyptian army from 
18,000 to 30,000, to impose a tax on certain lands which Mehemet 
Ali had exempted from taxation, to form a line of steamers for trade 
in the Levant, and to raise a loan abroad. The present Khedive, 
whatever aspirations of independence he may have cherished from 
time to time, has always ended by acknowledging the full authority 
of the Sultan. The alteration in the succession, by which the pasha- 
ship now descends to the eldest son instead of the eldest male member 
of the family, was made in virtue of a firman purchased in 1866 
by a large augmentation of the Egyptian tribute. <A year later 
another firman was issued at Constantinople, by which the title of 
Khedive was conferred on the Pashas of Egypt, and the local 
authority of the Viceroy was largely increased. This firman, how- 
ever, reasserted the supreme authority of the Hatt Cherif of Gul- 
hanie, and reaffirmed the sovereign right of the Porte to bind 
Egypt by any treaties it might have made, or should make hereafter. 
Subject to these two provisos, Egypt was granted something like 
administrative autonomy. The Khedive was empowered to make 
laws for the internal government of the country, to enter into 
special conventions with foreign powers for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes, and to regulate the relations between his own subjects 
and foreign residents in Egypt. Finally, in 1873, the Khedive got 
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a fresh firman, by which he was authorised to raise as many troops 
as he deemed necessary, to have vessels of war—provided they were 
not ironclads—without any special permission, to conclude treaties 
of commerce with foreign States, and to enact general as well as 
special laws. Thus it will be seen that, though Egypt now enjoys 
almost complete administrative independence, it remains subject to 
the sovereignty of the Porte, not only in theory, but in fact. The 
relation of Egypt to Turkey is very much what that of Ireland to 
England would be if the viceroyalty were made hereditary in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s family, and if Ireland enjoyed Home Rule 
under despotic institutions, the Lord Lieutenant being autocrat. 
On such a supposition the degree of independence possessed by 
Ireland would obviously vary according to the accidents of time 
and individual character. When the reigning Viceroy was a powerful 
man, and the government of England was in weak hands, Ireland 
would be able to do pretty much what she liked. When, on the 
other hand, the Viceroy was weak and the statesmen of the Empire 
strong, British influence would be wellnigh equally powerful on 
either side of St. George’s Channel. The parallel is an inadequate 
one, as, under any system of government in Ireland, the interests, 
passions, and prejudices of the Irish people would control the 
authority of the most vigorous and energetic of viceroys, whereas, 
in Egypt, the Khedive is absolute master within his own dominions. 
The illustration, however, may serve to show what are the existing rela- 
tions between Egypt and Turkey. The Sultan is still the sovereign of 
Egypt; the military and naval forces of the Viceroyalty are at the 
disposal of the Empire; the country is administered in the name of 
the Commander of the Faithful; the Egyptians are subjects of the 
Porte, recognising the authority, and entitled to the protection, of the 
sovereign power ; and the sole titles, on which the partial autonomy 
of Egypt depends, are a series of private engagements entered into 
between the sovereign and his viceroys, and which might be modi- 
fied or cancelled at any time if the Khedive and the Sultan should 
agree in desiring to effect any change in their relations. 

Even with a Viceroy as vigorous as Mehemet Ali, and with a 
Sultan as indolent and feeble as Abdul Medjid, the influence exer- 
cised by Turkey over Egypt was, as I have shown, a very effective 
one. It is easy to understand how much more effective it has proved, 
and is likely to prove, under the present Khedivate. Ismail Pasha 
holds his throne by a very different tenure from that of the founder 
of his dynasty. Burdened by a crushing load of debt, harassed by 
the conflicting claims of his various creditors, oppressed by the diffi- 
culty of reconciling his interests as sovereign with his interests as a 
colossal landowner, surrounded by jealousies and animosities to which 
his policy has given birth, the Khedive has not the power, even if he 
had the will, to defy the authority of the Porte. If the Sultan so 
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thought fit, he could depose the Khedive at any moment in favour of 
some other member of the dynasty, and it would be easy, in the 
system by which the Viceroy has administered his kingdom, to dis- 
cover pleas which would fully justify such an exercise of sovereignty, 
according to Oriental notions. Nobody is better aware of this fact 
than Ismail Pasha himself. It is the knowledge of the insecurity of 
his tenure which has caused him to purchase the goodwill of Stam- 
boul by a system of lavish bribery; and if things in other respects 
remain as they are, this same knowledge must, in the future, render 
him even more subservient to Constantinople. Hitherto the Khedive 
has felt that, whatever might be done privately, the Porte would never 
proceed to extremities against him openly, for fear of bringing the 
Eastern Question to a crisis. Henceforward, if Turkey looks to 
Russia for protection, her action with regard to Eyypt will not be 
hampered by the dread of collateral consequences. 

So long, then, as Egypt remains in fact, if not in name, adependency 
of Turkey, the policy of Cairo must virtually be governed by that of 
Constantinople. Now, if the San Stefano programme should be exe- 
cuted, Russia will in future be the one Power whose wishes Turkey 
must study as a matter of necessity. Russia, therefore, in virtue of 
her authority on the Bosphorus, will be supreme also on the Nile. In 
other words, Egypt will pass under a Russian protectorate. It is, I 
think, hardly necessary for me to enter into any argument to show that 
such a protectorate would be opposed to our interests. As I said in 
the first article I wrote on this subject, if India is deemed not worth 
the keeping, cadit questio. I write for those who agree with me 
in thinking that the preservation of our Indian Empire is a matter of 
paramount importance to England, and those who hold this view will 
need no demonstration to convince them that we cannot allow Russia 
to obtain an ascendency in Egypt which would give her the practical 
command of the Canal and of the Isthmus of Suez. It would be 
better for us that Egypt should become Russian territory than that, 
while the country remained nominally part of the Ottoman Empire, 
its ruler should be a puppet in the hands of St. Petersburg. In the 
former case, we could be sure that the Government of Cairo would 
take no step hostile to our interests unless Russia was prepared to go 
to war with England. In the latter case, we should have no such 
certainty. We could never tell whether the Khedive was acting on 
his own initiative, or on that of the Porte, or at the dictation of St. 
Petersburg. Nor should we be in a position to hold Russia respon- 
sible for any line of action which the Khedive might adopt. I am 
often told that there is no need to trouble ourselves about Egypt, be- 
cause, so long as we retain our supremacy at sea, we can always seize 
the Isthmus when we think fit. I bave great doubts as to the truth 
of this assertion. But even granted its accuracy, it fails to remove 
my objections to allowing Egypt to drift into a position which we 
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can only upset by means of war. The very thing that I wish to avoid 
is the necessity for an appeal to force. I want the Egyptian question 
to be settled peacefully ; and—given our position as masters of India 
—it cannot be settled without a war, supposing that Russia should 
once obtain the same power at Cairo as the issue of the late campaign 
has conferred upon her at the city of the Sultan. 

Granted, therefore, that we cannot leave Egypt in her present 
position as a dependency of the Porte, we are brought face to face 
with the question, what other arrangement can be suggested? I 
have never concealed my belief that the direct occupation of the 
Delta by England would be the best solution of the difficulty in the 
interests not. only of this country, but of Egypt herself. But, for the 
present at any rate, we are not in a position to settle the matter out 
of hand, and therefore we must perforce fall back on other and less 
effective solutions. Let me notice some of them. In some quarters 
it is proposed that Egypt should forthwith be declared independent 
of the Porte. Unfortunately declarations of independence have no 
magic power in themselves. Egypt does not at present contaiz 
within herself any of the elements of a nationality. The Khedive 
may say with far greater truth than any other sovereign of whom 
we know, L’état c’est mot. Egypt is the estate of the Khedive, 
and between the Lord of Egypt and his serfs there exists nothing 
even of that semi-feudal relation which in European countries 
forms a sort of bond of union between the owners and tillers of 
the soil. There is no middle class in Egypt, the body of large pro- 
prietors is very limited in number, and consists almost exclusively of 
persons attached to the Viceregal Court; and the one class of the 
community, in which there existed even the germ of a native nation- 
ality, that of the peasant proprietors, has been broken up under the 
reign of the Khedive. Whatever may be the case in the future, there 
is no such thing in existence as an Egyptian nation. In reality, 
Egypt may best be described as a gigantic estate occupied by a ser- 
vile population, and administered by a despotic landlord of alien race, 
assisted by his family and retainers. Out of these materials there is 
no possibility of constructing an independent State able to take its 
place in the community of nations.. No doubt the experiment might 
have been tried with less utter hopelessness of success if a sovereign 
of an entirely different character from Ismail Pasha had reigned over 
Egypt. A ruler of the stamp of Mehemet Ali, who had conciliated 
the respect of the subject population by a just though stern adminis- 
tration, who had sacrificed every personal consideration to the para- 
mount object of promoting the industrial prosperity and the military 
strength of the State, and who had made it the chief aim of his policy 
to keep up astrong army and a full treasury, would have had a better 
chance of holding his throne if independence had suddenly been thrust 
upon him. The present Khedive, however, has done everything to 
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render Egypt even less fit for independence than she would have been 
under normal circumstances, By the reckless extravagance of his 
administration he has loaded the country with a burden of debt which 
affords foreign countries not only an excuse but a motive for constant 
intervention. By the inordinate greed for land which has led him to 
appropriate to his own use more than one-fifth of the whole cultivated 
soil, he has not only paralysed the industrial development of the 
country, but he has rendered his power an object of aversion to the 
people over whom he rules. To speak the truth, it is the support of 
Turkey that has kept the Khedive upon his throne, and if that sup- 
port were removed he would have at once to place bimself under the 
protection of some foreign power. Still, even under the rule of a far 
wiser and abler prince than Ismail Pasha, I fail to see how Egypt 
could be made an independent State. It is not the result of accident 
that Egypt, ever since the days of the Pharaohs, has been ruled as the 
dependency of one empire after the other. The country is too rich 
to be left. undisturbed, while its geographical position, the weakness 
of its natural defences, and the character of its people, render its 
conquest easy by any power which commands its approaches either by 
land or sea. What has been in the past will be in the future, and the 
question for Egypt is not whether she shall be a dependency, but 
upon what Power she shall be dependent. Moreover, to speak the 
truth, even if it were possible, which I honestly believe it is not, for 
Egypt to become independent, such a solution of the Egyptian diffi- 
culty would not suit our interests. If it is an object to us to secure 
an absolute right of way across the Isthmus—and this is, as I have 
said, the assumption on which my whole argument is based—we could 
not afford to have our power of transit between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea subject to the caprice of an Oriental despot strong 
enough to resist any interference with his authority, and to act, not 
only in name, but in fact, as an independent sovereign. 

We may, therefore, dismiss the idea of converting Egypt into an 
independent State as at once impracticable and inexpedient. A far 
more plausible proposal is the neutralisation of Egypt under an inter- 
national guarantee. All the chief nations of Europe have common 
interest in the right of way across the Isthmus, as well as in the 
security of the Suez Canal; and if the world could be arranged in 
accordance with abstract ideas, there would be a certain appropriate- 
ness in declaring that the Delta, which may fairly be regarded as a 
sort of public highway between the East and the West, should be 
declared to be the common property of Europe. Unfortunately, 
experience has taught us that, whatever may be in store for us in the 
ages to come, international guarantees are of no effective value at the 
present day. Examples might be cited without end. Barely twenty 
years ago England, France, and Austria pledged themselves by a 
formal contract that any invasion of Turkish territory should be con- 
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sidered a casus belli, and should be resisted by the united power of 
the three countries. Turkey has been invaded, conquered, and de- 
spoiled by the very power against whom the tripartite convention was 
framed, and neither England, France, nor Austria has stirred hand or 
foot. By the treaty of Paris of 1856 the free navigation of the - 
Danube was placed under the solemn protection of Europe, and an 
international commission was appointed to watch over the execution of 
the guarantee. This arrangement was reaffirmed again in 1871, and 
yet when, seven years later, Russia not only stops all access to the 
Danube in time of war, but desires possession of the mouths of the 
river as one of the terms of peace, no opposition is raised by the 
guaranteeing Powers, either singly or collectively. Again, in 1867 
the neutrality of Luxembourg was guaranteed by the great Powers 
of Europe; in 1871 this neutrality was openly violated, and the 
fortresses of the Duchy were taken possession of by Germany without 
even a protest being raised by the guaranteeing States. In like 
manner, if any attempt were made to annex Belgium, it is possible 
that this attempt might be resisted by some of the European Powers ; 
but this resistance would be made because the annexation appeared 
contrary to their interests, not because it would be effected in de- 
fiance of an international compact. Soitisinevery case. If Europe 
were a bond fide confederation, the decrees of an international tri- 
bunal might be carried out by federal execution. As it is, what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. If the Suez Canal were 
declared to be the property of Europe, and if any infraction of its 
neutrality were declared an offence against the European common- 
wealth, the declaration would in reality leave things as they are. No 
sensible man can imagine that if, after such a declaration had been 
made, Germany, or Russia, or England were to place a fleet in the 
Canal, the other Powers of Europe, France, Italy, Austria, Holland, 
and Denmark, would go to war with the offending State simply and 
solely because they were parties to a treaty guaranteeing the neutra- 
lisation of the Trans-Isthmus route. The Powers would elect to 
fight or not to fight as their respective interests might seem to dic- 
tate, and for no other reason. In plain truth, the security of the 
Canal would not be one whit augmented if every Power in Europe had 
signed a convention declaring that a violation of its neutrality should 
be a casus belli. It is obvious that the more complicated a guarantee 
is, the smaller is the chance of its proving effective. Now, any arrange- 
ment by which the Suez Canal could be placed under the custody of 
Europe must necessarily provide for a variety of contingencies. The 
Canal is not a natural strait such as the Bosphorus, which can only 
be closed by an overt display of force. Its utility as an open water-way 
may be destroyed by artificial or accidental obstructions, by acts of 
omission as well as of commission. The Canal has not only to be pro- 
tected from attack, but to be kept in working order, and the latter 
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object is one which cannot be secured by any system of international 
guaranter’. 

Then again, as I have shown in my previous articles, the question 
of the Canal cannot be separated from that of the Isthmus. Any 
protectorate over the Canal must be extended over the Delta. In 
other words, if the Canal is to be placed under an international 
guarantee, Egypt would have to be ruled by an international com- 
mission. Such a system of administration is most unsatisfactory 
under all circumstances, but is exceptionally objectionable in Egypt, 
where the jealousies of the Powers composing the protectorate would 
paralyse any possibility of united action. Even if the protection 
of the Canal did not involve the necessity of intervention in the 
Isthmus, an international protectorate would not suit our require- 
ments. Up to a certain point English interests in respect of the 
Canal are identical with those of Europe. As a pacific and industrial 
nation, wedded to the doctrines of Free Trade, we are anxious that 
the Canal should be open to all the world in time of peace, and that 
the transit through it should be made as easy, as safe, and as cheap 
as possible. We have not the wish, even if we had the power, to 
monopolise the Canal for the protection of British trade ; and though 
our motives may be questioned, nobody now doubts the sincerity of 
our desire to give trade all over the world a fair field and no favour. 
But in the event of war the interests of England as concerns the 
Canal would be directly opposed to those of the other European 
Powers. They would naturally wish to keep the waters of the Canal 
neutral, and to exclude the war-vessels of the belligerents. We, on 
the other hand, as the owners of India, should be obliged, as a 
matter of self-defence, to employ the Canal for the passage of our 
own men-of-war, and to exclude from it the vessels of our enemy. 
To speak more plainly, our route to India lies across the Isthmus; 
and we cannot entrust the protection of that route to any combina- 
tion of Powers in which, if necessity should arise, our authority would 
not be recognised as supreme. 

A third solution which has been proposed is that of an Anglo- 
French occupation. There are many considerations which tell in 
favour of this solution. Anything which tends to restore the old 
entente cordiale between France and England is an advantage, not 
only asa matter of sentiment, but of self-interest. The time may 
well come at no distant date when England may require allies on the 
Continent ; and one of the chief Powers, who, as an ally, would be at 
once able and willing to render her effective aid,is France. If, under 
the Republic, the Anglo-French alliance of the Empire could be 
restored, it would be a benefit not only to ourselves, but to Europe. 
Supposing, therefore, a joint occupation of Egypt was calculated to 
consolidate our friendship with France, I should feel that this con- 
sideration outweighed many obvious objections to the proposal viewed 
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on its own merits. But all experience has shown that a joint 
occupation invariably leads to dissensions between the occupying 
Powers. France has no interests in India, while, as a Catholic 
Power, she has interests in the Levant, with which we have no 
concern. The traditions of her Egyptian policy are diametrically 
opposed to our own, and her position in Europe renders it a para- 
mount object of her diplomacy to conciliate the friendship of 
Russia. Under these circumstances any joint English and French 
occupation of Egypt must, I fear, lead sooner or later to disputes 
between the two nations, and revive animosities now wellnigh for- 
gotten. There is, too, an even more fatal objection to the joint 
occupation scheme; and that is that France is absolutely deter- 
mined to maintain the policy of non-intervention in foreign affairs 
which she has pursued since 1871. Amidst all French parties there 
prevails a conviction that Germany would welcome any opportunity 
for a renewed attack on France, either directly through war, or 
indirectly through the annexation of adjacent territories. This con- 
viction, whether true or false, renders it the paramount object of 
French statesmanship to avoid any action which might possibly afford 
Germany the opportunity she is supposed to covet. Now, as long as 
France holds steadily aloof from all action outside her own frontiers, 
it is difficult even for the Macchiavellian ingenuity attributed to 
Prince Bismarck to justify any further aggression on the ground that 
the peace of Europe or the welfare of Germany is threatened by 
French intrigues. For my own part I doubt both the necessity and 
the wisdom of this policy of abstention. But under its influence 
France has, on various occasions within the last six years, abstained 
from taking action in foreign questions in which she is far more 
deeply concerned and interested than she is in the affairs of Egypt. 
We may therefore take it for granted that the French Government 
would decline to cooperate with our own in any action with regard 
to Egypt which might enable Germany to say that as France was 
seeking to aggrandise herself in the East, she must look after her own 
interests in the West. In other words, a joint Anglo-French occupa- 
tion of Egypt, even if it were desirable in itself, is impossible, owing 
to the attitude of France. 

Thus, by eliminating one solution after another, we are brought 
back to the conclusion, that if we are to do anything to strengthen 
our position in Egypt, we must do it by ourselves and for ourselves. 
The advantages and disadvantages of action in Egypt, whether under 
the form of annexation, occupation, or the establishment of a pro- 
tectorate, are matters I have already fully discussed in my previous 
articles ; and I see no good in going back over old ground. For my 
present purpose I assume that the strengthening of our position on 
the Isthmus is admitted to be desirable in itself. This object, as I 
hold, could at once be attained by our formally declaring that 
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supremacy in Egypt is essential to us for the protection of our com- 
munications with India. My meaning will best be illustrated by an 
episode of our annals as an Eastern power very little known at home. 
The story, as I have heard it, runs thus. A score of years ago, a 
French fleet arrived suddenly at Aden on an unknown errand. The 
officers were invited to dine with the governor of the settlement ; 
and in the course of the banquet the commander of the French 
squadron casually informed his host that at daybreak he was to sail 
for Perim under secret orders to occupy in the name of France the 
island rock which commands the entrance to the Red Sea. Those 
were the days when telegraph wires had not yet spanned the world, 
and when British officials were not afraid to act on their own respon- 
sibility. The Governor of Aden drank to the success of the French 
expedition, but before his guests nad quitted the table a despatch 
boat had stolen out of the harbour, and when the French squadron 
reached Perim a few hours later, they found the Union Jack flying 
over the rock, and guarded by an English sentinel. They had come 
too late; and the command of the Red Sea, alone and undisputed, 
was secured to England. What is wanted now is that when, whether 
by Congress or otherwise, the Continental Powers come to deal, as 
they must deal at no distant period, with the possession of Egypt, 
they should find a British flagstaff planted on Egyptian soil. 

The difficulties, however, in the way of this solution are, I admit, 
seriously aggravated, if not rendered insurmountable, by the attitude 
of France and the engagements into which our Foreign Office has 
thought fit to enter. There is no good in blinking the fact that 
the French Government has protested energetically against our 
taking any action in Egypt which might entail the establishment 
of our own supremacy there to the possible detriment of France. 
It is no secret that both before and since his accession to office M. 
Waddington has distinctly warned our Government that though, 
in her present position, France must perforce acquiesce in any step 
we may take in Egypt, a British occupation of the Isthmus would 
be a measure to which France could only submit under protest. 
Such a measure, we have been officially assured, even if it did not 
ultimately lead to war, must excite an amount of popular resentment 
across the Channel fatal to any future entente cordiale between. the 
two countries. Now, such a protest made in such a manner from 
such a source deserves the most serious and respectful consideration. 
My own view, Iam not ashamed to confess, is that in the end the 
policy of every country is governed, and ought to be governed, by 
its own interests; and if the vital interests of England and France 
should unhappily come into conflict I should not hesitate, however 
much I might regret the necessity, to sacrifice the latter to the 
former. Still, putting aside all considerations of sympathy and 
sentiment, the friendship of France is a matter of such material 
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importance to us, that I should shrink from recommending any action 
in Egypt, not absolutely essential to our imperial safety, which 
might imperil our friendly relations with France in the future, 
But I have got to be shown first that the danger is a reality, not a 
bugbear. Of course an English occupation of Egypt could not 
well be popular in France. No nation ever likes to see another 
nation become supreme in countries where it has formerly held 
the first place. Our own sentiments with regard to the occupation 
of Constantinople by Russia may enable us to appreciate the feelings 
with which Frenchmen may well regard the possible establishment of 
a British protectorate over the Isthmus of Suez. But our irritation 
at the Bosphorus passing into Russian hands would not hinder us 
from allying ourselves with Russia half a dozen years hence in order 
to avert a common danger or promote a common interest; and I 
estimate the gros bon sens of the French nation far too highly to be- 
lieve that they would refuse to cooperate with us hereafter for their 
own advantage as well as ours—the only contingency in which they 
ever will cooperate—because their amour propre was offended by 
our having become the dominant power in Egypt. After all, France 
has acquiesced in our overthrow of her power in India, in our an- 
nexation of her Canadian colonies, and in our occupation of Malta. 
She may not have forgotten these offences; but the remembrance 
has not hindered her from assisting us loyally and faithfully, when- 
ever it suited her policy to become our ally. The French, as a nation, 
have never cared about foreign possessions ; their commercial interests 
in Egypt are insignificant, while their financial interests, which 
are very considerable, would be promoted by British intervention in 
the Isthmus. Under these circumstances it would require more 
than the expression of opinion of an individual French politician, 
however eminent, to induce me to believe that France would cherish 
any feeling of permanent resentment towards England, even if we 
were to interfere with the footing which French influence justly 
acquired in Egypt by the construction of the Suez Canal. 

Apart, too, from general considerations, there are special reasons 
for doubting how far M. Waddington can be taken as a true exponent 
of the sentiments entertained by his fellow-countrymen with regard 
to an English occupation of Egypt. At the time when we purchased 
the Khedive’s shares in the Canal, it was deemed a foregone conclu- 
sion on the Continent that this purchase was only the first step 
towards annexation. Yet no outcry was raised against this measure, 
either by the French Government or the French people. The Duke 
de Cazes was in many respects a typical Frenchman, and under a 
long succession of ministries he enjoyed the full confidence of the 
country ; yet he never deemed it necessary to enter a formal protest 
against English intervention in Egypt. The necessity of upholding 
French ascendency in the Levant was one of the traditions of the 
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Monarchy of July. The Dufaure Ministry are the representatives 
of the old Parliamentary school, and share the ideas of foreign policy 
of the Thiers and Guizot era. To speak the truth, M. Waddington 
and his colleagues are very respectable and worthy politicians, who 
serve well enough to hold office during the interval of transition 
which must elapse between the downfall of the Right and the full 
triumph of the Left ; but they do not represent the France of to-day 
any more than a Whig family ministry would represent the England 
of 1878. It should also be remembered that, in virtue of his English 
name and parentage, M. Waddington is bound to be more French than 
the French, and to expose himself to any imputation sooner than to 
that of undue subservience to the wishes of la perfide Albion. All 
these things should be borne in mind before we jump to the conclu- 
sion that we cannot strengthen our position in Egypt except at the 
cost of alienating the friendship of France. It is worth while, too, to 
call attention to the fact that within the last few weeks the policy of 
the French Foreign Office in respect of Egypt has been attacked and 
held up to ridicule in the République Frangaise. M. Gambetta’s 
paper is never tired of pointing out that the interests of France in 
Egypt are solely based on a legendary tradition ; that the pecuniary 
exigencies of French bondholders have no connection with the poli- 
tical interests of France, and that the only wise and safe course for 
the country is to leave the Egyptian question to be settled by those 
whom it concerns. What are the motives which have led the Gam- 
betta section of the Republican party to attack M. Waddington for 
his attempt to uphold French influence in Egypt is a question there 
is no need to enter upon here. All I would point out is that the 
République Frangaise is not likely to take up a line of argument 
very distasteful to French policy or sentiment. 

Even, however, if we could assume that our action need not be 
hampered by any fear of giving serious umbrage to France, we should 
still be confronted by a difficulty of our own creation. Within the 
last few weeks M. Waddington made inquiries from our Foreign 
Office as to whether we contemplated any action in Egypt. Instead 
of giving the simple answer, that we had no present intention of in- 
tervening, but that in the troubled state of Eastern affairs it was 
impossible to say what measures we might be called on to adopt 
under future and uncertain eventualities, Lord Derby went out of 
his way to pledge himself to a policy of absolute non-intervention. 
The pledge was given without the consent or knowledge of Parlia- 
ment or of the country, even if, which seems doubtful, it received 
the sanction of his colleagues. The country, therefore, is not bound 
for the future by Lord Derby’s declarations; but the Ministry are so 
bound. Except, therefore, in the improbable event of a fundamental 
change in the Ministry previous to the meeting of the Congress, we 
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cannot for the present take any active measures in respect of Egypt 
without the sanction, if not the cooperation, of France. 

It might seem, therefore, that we were condemned to virtual in- 
action; and so we should have been if things had been going on 
satisfactorily in Egypt from a financial point of view. Fortunately 
for us, the force of circumstances has created a necessity for interven- 
tion of some kind, a necessity which France has been the first to 
recognise. The general outline of the latest stage in the financial 
troubles of Egypt may be stated briefly without entering on details 
which only interest the holders of Egyptian stocks. During the last 
six months the Khedive has been endeavouring to upset the settle- 
ment concluded between himself and Messrs. Goschen and Joubert 
as representatives of the bondholders. He alleges—whether with or 
without justice is not now the question—that this settlement was 
based upon erroneous calculations; that the country cannot bear the 
burden of taxatioa required for the payment of the debt ; and that 
the rate of interest must be reduced as a matter not of justice, but 
of necessity. The revenue returns have fallen off with mysterious 
rapidity; and if things are as they are represented to be by the 
Khedive, the date is fast approaching at which Egypt must follow 
the example of Turkey, and repudiate her liabilities. The bond- 
holders are not in a position to exact the uttermost farthing, even if 
they were inclined to do so; as a matter of fact, they would only be 
too thankful to sanction any arrangement which would give them a 
reasonable prospect of receiving a fair return for their advances. 
But, in order to protect their own interests, they insisted, as an 
essential preliminary to any modification of the Goschen-Joubert 
arrangement, on a bond fide investigation into the exact amount of 
the liabilities of Egypt, and into the causes, whether financial or ad- 
ministrative, which have led to the Khedive’s pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. This demand the Khedive resisted by every means in his 
power. He was willing to have any number of inquiries conducted 
on his own terms by his own nominees; but for a long time His 
Highness practically rejected every proposal for an independent 
investigation which would go into the roots of the whole question. 
As I showed in my article on ‘Egypt and the Khedive,’ the causa 
causans of the embarrassments of Egypt is the colossal appropriation 
of land by the Viceroy, and the vicious system under which he 
administers his monster estate. Any genuine inquiry must lay bare 
this truth; and for this reason the Khedive was resolved not to 
submit to such an inquiry, except under compulsion. 

Now, under normal circumstances such compulsion was not likely 
to be applied. Till quite recently our Government adhered rigidly 
to the principle that the interests of Egyptian bondholders are not 
matters of national concern ; and I, for one, am quite ready to admit 
the soundness of the principle. In France, however, the case is 
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different. There the connection between the great financial 
establishments and the Government is far closer than it is with us. 
Now, it is a matter of notoriety that some of the leading French 
banking houses are very large holders of Egyptian stocks, and that 
any sudden collapse of Egyptian credit might prove most injurious 
to their credit. It is also notorious that the relations between these 
banking houses and the French Administration are extremely close 
now, as they have been under a long succession of previous govern- 
ments. No departure from precedent is involved, therefore, in the 
efforts which the present French Ministry has made on behalf of the 
Egyptian bondholders. Chiefly, as I understand, at the instigation 
of France, the two governments of Paris and London have agreed 
at last to urge officially upon the Khedive the imperative necessity 
of submitting to a searching inquiry into the state of his finances 
and the causes of his embarrassments, and have gone so far as to pro- 
pose that this inquiry shall be conducted by English and French 
officials. 

Now, I am not going to discuss the wisdom of this decision. Not 
being a bondholder myself, I only care for the financial aspect of 
the Egyptian question in so far as it affects the permanent welfare of 
a country in which I take much interest, and the political relations 
of England towards the territory across which lies her route to India. 
What I wish to point out is that by this step we have committed 
ourselves to intervention in company with France. However much 
our Ministers may, and probably will, disclaim all ulterior responsi- 
bility, the broad fact remains that we have exerted pressure in order 
to induce the Khedive to acquiesce in an investigation which he 
avowedly resents as an infraction of his sovereign rights, that we have 
proposed to conduct this investigation through our own agents, and 
that we have thus made ourselves answerable for the consequences to 
which such an inquiry may, or rather must, lead. The English 
Government has hitherto persistently declined to interest itself 
directly in any way on behalf of the Egyptian bondholders, on 
the ground that any intervention in the financial affairs of Egypt 
must entail interference in its general administration. We have 
at length consented to interest ourselves directly, and we must 
be prepared to fulfil the responsibility we have thus undertaken. 
It is true that we have undertaken this responsibility in conjunction 
with France; but our liability is, in mercantile phrase, ‘joint and 
several,’ that is, it is one from which we cannot be relieved by the 
inability of our associate to meet his engagements. 

To put the matter in another form. We have entered, wisely or 
unwisely, upon a course of action which may probably place us ere 
long under the alternative of either abandoning our position in 
Egypt, or of strengthening that position by overt intervention. This 
being so, we are bound in common prudence to ascertain from the 
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Power with whom we are acting whether she is in a position to follow 
out to its logical results the course on which we have jointly entered, 
even if these results should necessitate active intervention. A pro- 
posal of this kind, made frankly and openly, would do much to 
remove the susceptibilities of France; and if it should be found, as 
in all likelihood would prove to be the case, that France was not 
inclined to expose herself to the risks attaching to any departure 
from her policy of effacement, our hands would be free. We should 
then be able to say that while guaranteeing the utmost freedom and 
security to the commerce of all nations, and while protecting the 
interests of France in the Canal and in the Isthmus as zealously as 
our own, we were determined to have in our own keeping the custody 
of the positions which command our route to India. If once this 
was said, we could await the decisions of the Congress with perfect 
equanimity. But if some action be not taken, and that promptly, 
the position of England at the Congress is calculated to excite grave 
apprehensions. If the Congress meets, the future position of Egypt 
will, whether directly or indirectly, be determined by an assemblage 
of Powers either indifferent or hostile to the exceptional interests ot 
England in the Levant. It is true we might, and I trust should, 
repudiate any decision of the Congress which was detrimental to 
the security of our route to India; but we could only do so at the 
risk, if not at the certainty, of war. All chance of any such deci- 


sion being given would be avoided if England let it be known 
beforehand that she would allow no Power or combination of Powers 
to interfere with her supremacy in Egypt. Our flagstaff, in other 
words, should be planted at Port Said—as it was at Perim. 


Epwarp DIcey. 





